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CHAPTER XXXII. 
FRITZ KEEPS THE SECRET. 


Mapam RevTNER was sadly discouraged 
when she saw those persons whom she 
hoped would assist her leaving the castle. 
She followed them even to the outer gate, 
entreating them to renew their search, 
but they only laughed at her. The good 
woman retired, cast down, to that modest 
chamber which she occupied close to her 
30S. 

“They leave nie alone here,” she mur- 
mured; “still Lam sure that this brave 
young man, tis Sigisnund Muller, would 
demolish with bis mails, this’ old tower, if 
he partook of the suspicions: which torture 
me. Oh, what’ eruékclianée brought that 
fatal letter here, to farw lin’ from his first 
project? He loves-lis friend as T love 
Wilhelmina, apid.af he could thik—- 
What iste bedone? My God! what can 
Ido? My lord has’ realized his terrible 
vengeance; I=haye now uo doubt of -it. 
They are here, Shat-in, buricd alive, 
already suffering the angiish of famine! 
Oh, it L could hear their cries; their 
groans.” 

She listened, holding in her breath; no 
sound reached her; the rock was too thick 
to allow, the ‘itigans ‘of tiie dyitig’ to! ‘be 
heard. al 
resolutely and saidee 
~ “ Weil, alone Iwill act. The poor 
childreny“abandoned by all the world, 
shall not be abandoned by me. I am 
very feeble, yery powerless;. laut “God will 
sustain ime, J shall dare, if necessary, 
the anger Of this mad muster ; ‘should’ he 
kill me,T will discoy¢ét: the exfrance to 
the Flucht-weg. OH! oldcastle ot Stein- 
berg, about which I have told so many 





sloompuegends, am }tJien to-be a witness | 


of the mostmmeurnful of them alk?” , 
Sue went £6 the. room ia the ra 
nble seene off the preceding night ha 
taken place. A haere instinct. as well 
‘AS reasoning 
ot the secret. 
that side; So" she éxam 
<reatest-attention every board 


‘tone; ‘shewaised the tapestry and soundéd 


the walls. -At last:she-steack upon the 
ueavy iron plate‘im’the ehimney.; it gave 
4 hollow sound; but this did not awake 
the suspicions of the housckeeper...How 
could she suppose that this massive grate 
could turn on a pivot, carefully disguised 
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The old Reutner at last rose “Up. 


“¥inces*: 


vn a pile prom ‘of 


iited owt Phat the entrance _ ite 

etal fuel pn yas bak tsk 
) with the ‘ofr of 
valley alone bees tls ancient tradition ; 


rd and every 





as it was by masonry? The room was 
lighted only bya single window; the in- 
Sutliciency of the light prevented her from 
seeing the chinks, otherwise easily per- 
ceptible, and of a nature to betray the 
existence of a cavity. | 

So Madeleine, after two hours’ in- 
vestigation, remained convinced — that 
the Flucht-wee had no issue from this 
clamber. " 

The old woman was overcome with 
fatigue; still she did not give up. She 
traversed the whole of the chateau, the 
stawease of the tower, tie gallery in 
ruins, scrutinizing carefully every spot 
which her exa¢t knowledge of the locali- 
ties permittedsthe isapposition of double 
walls, She excepted:only from this rigo- 
rous searcltle ganlied apartment, which 


Sigismund chad ‘already’ done. But her 


ellorts were. in vatlusand Madeleine was 
about givhig dp. in. déspair. 

“An idea_caméto her all at ouco, The 
hiucht-weg, accotding to tradition, had 
two issuesOne into the interior of the 
castle, the other into the country. If 
the first escaped her search, the other, 
perhaps, might be. less dillicult to dis- 
cover. 

o Whew this: ddea came, to. ler mind, 
Madeleific recommeiiced her labours. She 
crossed the, garden, walked out of the 
outer. porch, now.as before open to all, 
and descended to the foot of the rock. 

She went all round; she visited parti- 
cularly a little valley planted with clest- 
nuts, shadyand solitary, which separated 
from a neighbouring height the rock of 


Steinbere. ~ Phis “place enjoyed a great 


reputation in the old legends of the manor. 


Tt was _here,:they said, that, a long tine 
ago, all the storks of. the adjacent pro- 
d@ ‘together for their dc- 
asy of ‘Steinberg were 
this circumstance, 
ander their invine- 
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Which seeme 
diate protectio 


@ ‘immense mycrations 
of their fayou 


6 birds. But for many 
shad-se!ectes another 
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s, and the name of the 


Vailey of Departure. 

: Madeleine Rewtner sought for a. long 
tine-in this ambequented spot, hoping 
that this: yalleg might communicate wilh 
the castle througl the mysterious Flucht- 
weg. Vainly did she seek, in the thickets, 
é 3 r or » cave or 
amongst brambles, fox en ive 0 
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grotto; she perceived nothing to justify 
any hope. | 

She then directed her steps to the 
other side of Steinberg, on the bank of 
the river. After wandering about for a 
minute or two, she remarked under a 
rock undermined by the water an excava- 
tion deep enough; she stopped. But in 
her reflections the Flucht-weg ought to 
have a larger entrance, and this place was 
too near the eastle. Besides, this grotto 
would be often visited by the boatmen 
and children of the village; it could not 
have ‘concealed for so many years the 
entrance of this mysterious passage. 

Spite of these reflections, Madeleine 
looked at the hollow of the rock; the 
jeast indication would have put her in the 
way of discovery. 

Frantz’s fatal precaution had lost all. 

The old woman seeing some slimy 
stones, which appeared to have been 
brought there “ an overflow of the 
Rhine, never thought that she was near 
the place, and passed on slowly. 

The best part of the day had now 
passed away; Madeleine had taken 
no food, and her strength began to 
leave her. She with difficulty ascended 
the pathway to the castle, dragging her- 
self along, and stopping at every step. 
But she did not care for her own suffer- 
ings ; large tears rolled down her wrinkled 
cheeks, and she murmured— 

* Poor children !—poor children!” 

As she crossed the garden, she heard 
a sonorous voice resounding amongst the 
ruins with a joyful song. 

This gaiety wrung the heart of the old 
woman; but this sorrow soon gave way 
to anger, when she recognised in the 
singer her own son, Fritz reat He 
was peaceably weeding a bed of vegetables. 

Madeleine went towards him with a 
tottering but rapid step. 

“Fritz,” said she, reproachfully, “ how 
dare you insult our grief by this cruel 
joy? Wreteh! this Sas is a fatal day 
for the masters of Steinberg; it will be 
the last, perhaps, of this ancient and illus- 
trious family.” 

Fritz stopped working, and raised him- 
self slowly. 

“Ah! is it you, mother?” said he, 
with his accustomed phlegm. ‘ What do 
you want ? My conscience is not troubled: 
they order me, I obey. Why should I 
bother myself about the rest? Am I my 
lord’s judge? So much the worse for 
him if he does wrong! I have nothing 
to reproach myself with, and I sing to 


keep. myself from thinking, Wel; 
Stelubers perishes, at least “the pate 
say that Fritz Reutner has diso yed or 
was wanting in his duty. I ask no more 
than that.” 

Fritz rarely made a speech so long as 
this; in spite of his reiterated assurances 
that his conscience was not troubled, he 
seemed to be a prey to some grave pre. 
occupation, to some remorse, perhaps, 
Madeleine guessed it. 

“Is it then true, Fritz,” said she, in 
a harrowing tone, “that you know all: 
that you are an accomplice of this awful 
crime ?” 

** Peaee, mother, peace,” replied the 
gardener, in a hard tone; “ask me 
nothing. I have obeyed my lord! that 
is enough for both you and me,” 

** But, obstinate fellow, have 1 not told 
you for the hundredth time that the baron 
is mad, raving mad?” 

“Well, if he is, we have no business 
to speak of it. Weare his servants, we 
have eaten his bread. Besides, has there 
not been enough to make him mad? First, 
the loss of his barony, then the history oi 
his sister-———” 

“Will you excuse his horrible anger 
against yourself? Have you forgotten 
the scene of yesterday with the wounded 
stork ?” | 

On my word, mother, I have for- 
gotten all about it. Well, if my master 
killed me, had he not the right to do it? 
Vinceslas, the grandfather of the baron, 
killed one of his men who by aceident 
wounded a fayourite dog. You have told 
me so a hundred times, and also that the 
spirit of the hunter, every time his master 
went to the chase, sounded a trumpet to 
raise the game. Certainly, if you had 
not assisted me yesterday, my spit 
would have returned here in some shape 
or another. However, all things 000 
sidered, it was a great service you rel: 
dered me, and I thank you for it frou! 
the bottom of my heart.” “sed 

Madeleine seemed grievously surpts 
at this gross credulity which she had oA 
self nourished, of this blind devotion wae 
she was the first to teach her son. She 
understood, too late, how much her a 
love of these old legends, her: respeet 10! 
a decayed family, had warped the mind o! 
Fritz, naturally so obtuse. 

“On my knees I ask for mercy “7 
this poor Wilhelmina. 1 have brought 
her up; she is like my chiid — you 
sister, Fritz. Yes, she 1s your we 
she never had any but kind words 10! 
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vou. Besides, she was also your mistress ; 
she was the Baroness de Steinberg. You 
owe her obedience. She dies, Fritz—do 
you hear? She is dying, and her death 
will be your work.” 

“Should I be really guilty ?” he mur- 
mured, as if to himself. “ However, the 
servant who assisted Baron Emmanuel 
to accomplish his revenge against Bertha 
and Stoffensels was never blamed for obey- 
ing his master. You yourself mother,” he 
added, “have many times boasted of the 
fidelity of this man; how could you pro- 

se to me to act. differently from him?” 

Madeleine dropped her head. God had 
punished her for having misled her son’s 
mind by so many strange stories, so many 
fabulous legends. 

“ Come,” said she, greatly discouraged, 
“T shall obtain nothing from him. He is 
incapable of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood.” 

Then turning towards Fritz— 

* Where is my lord ?” 

“In the vaulted chamber, I imagine ; 
he speaks to himself and weeps.” 

“He weeps, do you say? Oh! with- 
out doubt his heart is softenmg; his 
reason begins to revive. ‘To-day, at the 
moment Steinberg was restored to him, 
he appeared to understand that happy 
event. Lf it should turn out that this 
madness was only the result of the deli- 
rium of the fever? I shall see hin, 
supplicate him.” 

The good woman re-entered the tower, 
when she saw her son leaving his work, 
and going to the stable where the major’s 
horse stood. 

“Where are you going to, Fritz?” 

“The night is coming on, mother, and 
ny lord ordered me to leave at sunset. 
Lam going to Heidelberg for some im- 
portant despatches, sent to the major’s 
address by the colonel of his regiment ; 
I shall not be back before to-morrow 
evening,” 

“Go, my son, and may God protect 
You; never had master a servant more 
faithful, more devoted than you.” 

She mounted the staircase of the tower, 
whilst Fritz continued his preparations 
tor departure. 

Madeleine reached the vaulted chamber, 
but the baron was not there. As the 
door was open, he could not be far away. 
The old woman, thinking he might be upon 
the platform, went there to seek him. 

The baron was indeed there, standing 
with his elbows on the parapet; he was 
looking attentively at some object placed 
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a little below him, outside the tower. 
His attention was so riveted, that he was 
not aware of the presence of Madeleine. 

_After some minutes she went towards 
him, but soon stopped, and glancing 
around her, she quickly perceived what 
so captivated the attention of the maniac. 
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CHAPTER XXXTIT. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


It is now time forus to descend into this 
terrible Flucht-weg, where Frantz and 
Wilhelmina were exposed to all the hor- 
rors of despair and famine. 

Wilhelmina had been placed upon one 
of those worm-eaten benches which stitl 
adorned the ancient treasury of the barons 
de Steinberg. She hadi famted, and at 
first had no consciousness of the fate 
which awaited her. 

l’rantz, on the contrary, having retained 
his presence of mind, felt all the horror 
of their situation. They had brutally 
thrown him on the wet soil of the dun- 
geon, with his hands and feet tied toge- 
ther, and every attempt he made to eseape 
or resume his struggle with the madman 
was useless, 

Nevertheless, as long as the major and 
Fritz could hear him, he entreated them 
to exercise their hatred upon him alone, 
to spare Wilhelmina. He used the most 
touching expressions in imploring them 
to save the poor young baroness; but 
what could he expect from a master out 
of his senses, or a servant whose attach- 
ment went the length of imbecility ¢ 

Fritz, perhaps, misunderstood them ; 
the baron replied to his entreaties by a 
ferocious smile. 

‘The light disappeared; the heavy door 
of the dungeon was closed, the rusty 
bolts glided ito the grooves. 

The two, however, returned, as if to be 
well assured that escape by any secret 

assage was impossible. The sound of 
rar steps grew fainter in the distance ; 
then silence reigned supreme. 
~ Frantz tried to break the cords which 
bound him; but his recent illness, the 
fatigue which he had undergone for so 
many hours, had exhausted his strength. 
Vainly he tried to free his hands by 
rubbing the rope against the sharp stones. 
Besides, supposing they were at liberty, 
what use could they be to hin? It 
would have been impossible for him— 
his prison was so strong—to break open 
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or force the door, As for helping Wil- 
helmina, it would be better, he thought, 
to leave her in her fainting fit as long as 
possible, for then, at: least, it would save 
her from pain and thought. 

Struck down by these dreadful re- 
flections as much as by his physical 
debility, Frantz no longer stirred. By 
way of shaking off this lethargy, he 
called Wilhelmina; the sound of his voice, 
deadened by the vault, seemed to him 
unlike anything human. Wilhelmina re- 
plied not, and he lay as if in a swoon. 

At last he heard a gentle moan at the 
other extremity of the dungeon, and an 
imperceptible agitation in the air showed 
the young man that his companion’ began 
tomove. Singular contradiction of feel- 
ings! Frantz wished, only a minute 
before, that Wilhelmina would not awake 
from her deep sleep; but at, the first sign 
of life she gave, he experienced a lively 
feeling of joy; his blood circulated more 
ireely, his heart beat quicker, and his 
energy returned. He never uttered a 
word which might prematurely betray 
his presence. 

Wilhelmina murmured, in a mournful 
voice— 

“Where am 1? How cold and thick 
the darkness is! Am I then dead? Is 
this the tomb ?” 

Frantz still kept silence; he would not 
hasten by a moment the. time when the 
poor young girl would be in a state to 
comprehend the dreadful truth. He held 
his breath. 

“This is strange,” continued Wilhel- 
mina, in moving about on the bench; ‘1 
am tied—and then this darkness, this 
death-like silence. Ah! I now remember 
—my brother, that unhappy man, revenges 
himself for my love of. Frantz, I-am 
without doubt in the dungeon where the 
unhappy Bertha died. ut Frantz at 
least is saved! Oh, my God! thanks— 
he is saved !” 

Frantz felt he could no longer prolong 
the illusion of his presence. | 

“Wilhelmina,” said he, tenderly, “I 
am here to live or die with you !” 

She was as terrified as if a spectre had 
spoken to her in the darkness. 

“ Whose voice is that ?” at last she 
said, wildly. ‘‘ Who is there ?—that can- 
not be his. My brother !—is he right ? 
Ought I to believe in the existence of 
supernatural beings ?” 

‘* Believe only in the power of God and 
the wickedness of men. Yes, tis I in- 
deed, Wilhelmina; I, condemned like you, 
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to expiate our love, so pure, so beautiful 
Lhe fatality which weighs me down sinks 
you also; it overwhelms: us, This jg . 
moment to remember that we prefer 
dying together rather than living sepa. 
rated. 

“Die! You, Frantz!” cried the youns 
girl, with anguish—* you! born for ereat 
things, endowed with so many precions 
qualities, so well adapted to occupy an 
elevated position’ in the world. | Your 
fatal love for a humble: creature, up. 
known, has destroyed you.” 

** You have much greater cause to carse 
the day you first saw! me, dear and noble 
girl. Without your attachment for a 
prescribed: man, wlio: drags after hin 
everywhere grief and: misfortune; yon 
mans still be on earth; beautiful and 
smiling; you would still command respect 
and aitection.” 

“Do not blame me for’ having loved 
you, Frantz; no, no, do not: blame: me; 
for even here, m ‘this obscure cavern, 
where we: are about to perish miserably, 
far from the sight of men, this love has 
for me a sweetness and consolation inti. 
nite.. You are right, husband ;. in cor- 
tracting this union, we foresaw that they 
could: not separate us, and: we have pre- 
ferred death even to this separation. Our 
prayers-are heard, let us resign ourselves 
to die |” 

She could not prevent a deep’sigh, how- 
ever, from escaping from her bosom. She 
soon continued :— 8 

“ Frantz; if you were near me, if | 
touched your hand, if I leaaed my head 
against your shoulder; I'should be better 
able to bear up against suffering and 
despair.” 

hy a superhuman effort, Frantz suc- 
ceeded in loosening the cord which had 
already resisted his attempts ; disengaging 
his hands, cut aud_bleeding, he dragged 
himself towards that part of the dungeon 
where he had heard the! voice of his com- 
panion. 

“T am here, my angel,” he murmured, 
passionately ; “let our destiny be accom 
plished. I only fear for you.” 

He. hastened to unbind Wilhelm 
herself: from her bonds, then he took ber 
in his arms-and embraced her tenderly. 

Long hours passed|; no, change Aa 
taken place in. the sijation of the pr 
soners, dn spite of, their | resignaliels 
hope still hovered over them. The 
might have a lucid. moment to. repent 
his, atrocious. vengeance; ‘Fritz mg" 
consider the erime he-had committed ™ 
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executing the cruel. orders of his mad 
master. Again, this sudden disappearance 
would certainly be remarked, and give 
nlace to the most active search. They 
knew that they had two devoted friends 
‘n Madeleine and Sigismund; but when 
they came to consider the blind frenzy of 
the major, the stupidity of Fritz, the dif- 
ferent circumstances which might lead 
their friends into error, this hope vanished, 
and at last the inexorable reality stared 
them in the face. 

But Frantz did not wish to die without 
making some effort for the safety of Wil- 
helmina and himself. 

In leaving the tavern he had ‘provided 
himself with a knife, and they did not 
care to deprive him of it. With this feeble 
instrument he attacked: the door. 

Prisoners with Jess favourable tools 
have been successful in working: their 
deliverance, but these prisoners, to ac- 
complish similar enterprises; had both 
more time and strength. Frantz was 
exhausted, and his wounded hand refused 
to help his courage, so’ he was compelled 
io give in; he was entirely wanting in 
strength. The knife, already notched by 
the ironwork, dropped from his tingers. 

Wilhelmina made him» sit down, and 
she tried to continue the work which “he 
sad begun, in spite of the entreaties of 
Frantz; but she gave up in despair. 
After au hour’s labcur, the two young 
people had hardly scratched the stout 
planks of the door. | 

They had no light to assist them, and 
even with if: many days: would ‘have ex- 
pired before obtaining a result of such 
importance. Wilhelmina took hold of 
Frantz’s hand, and said to him, solemnly, 

“ Let us pray, husband—lct us pray to 
God; He is our only hope hereafter.” 


CHAPTER: XXXTV. - 


“MAKE HASTE TO: HELP’ US; IT IS 
TIME.” 


Titty fell down on. thieit knées, and to 
that Providenee who protects the afilicted 
they offered up a fervent prayer. ~ This 
duty performed, they sat down together 
on the rockin a cormeriof ‘the cave; 
then with their backs ‘to the wall, ‘their 
hands entwined, they awaited their doom. 
_ the night anda part of the following 
Gay passed thus; but nothing showed 
"hem that light succeeded to darkness in 
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this mournful tomb, where these two beau- 
tiful young people were interred alive. 

Pressed one ‘against the other, “they 
saw nothing bat darkness,’ nnd heard 
nothing but silence,” as a poet expresses 
himself. However, they still thought ; 
their diseased imaginations wandered into 
strange, incoherent dreams, in which 
horror was intermingled with brilliant 
and delightful visions. Then again they 
resumed their waking thoughts, but as 
they were sad and hopeless, they kept 
them silent. Their hands affectionately 
pressed, they called to each other in a 
low, plaintive voico— 

“Frantz !?? 

Wilhelmina!” 

Then the sound even of their breathing 
was absorbed in the funereai calm of the 
prison. 

These interlaced hands, however, be- 
came damp ‘and cold; their breathing 
difficult; slowly fever took possession of 
the two prisoners; the cold reached the 
very marrow of their bones. They were 
too weak to feel those terrible sensations 
entirely — those immoderate sensations 
whieh always accompany hunger. 

Frantz tried to conceal the pain he 
suffered in this awful moment, when he 
felt that: life was gradually clidme away ; 
he only thought of spariug Withelinina 
the sight of seeing him dice. But the 
youn? girl, not so well able fo suffer, 
could not sustain the agony of hunger. 

“Oh, how Isuffer !” 

Frantz took her in his arms, hoping to 
reanimafe her by his tenderness. Frantz 
placed ‘her on the bench, murmuring 
some unintelligible words; ‘then he lay 
down’ at her feet ‘and listened. Her 
moins continued. . 

All at onee he got up; those rattlings 
in her throat, which he believed the pre- 
cursor of death, threw him imto a fearful 
state of distraction; he gave a sort ot 
roar, and rushing towards the door, lie 
tried to kriock it down with blows. Not 
making any impression upon it, he walked 
nbout frantically, striking himself against 
the sides of the rock in the black dark- 
ness. 

In this wild course le stumbled over a 
wooden stool ; seizing it mechanically, 
aud returning to the door, he struck it 
violently, A Tow,” ‘heavy sound like 
thunder was echoed fl the cave, but the 
door resisted, and the stool fell in preces 
at his feet. viata 

Uttering # shriek of despair anc 
he fell ful! length apon the ground. 
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When he recovered his senses, he 
raised himself upon his elbow in the 
midst of the darkness, and listened. The 
short, irregular breathing of Wilhelmina 
could be heard a few steps from Im. 
‘The poor young girl had not yet ceased 
to suffer. 

Frantz dragged himself towards her, 
and passed his hand over her face; he 
thought that she was plunged in deep 
sleep; her eyes were closed; she was in- 
sensible, although still breathing. 

This sleep, the result of exhaustion 
and fatigue, gave Frantz time to collect 
himself. Soon, however, giddiness seized 
himin turn; his reason gave way to the 
fancies created in his brain by cold and 
hunger. 

** She sleeps !” he muttered, “‘ but; when 
she awakes her torture will be redoubled. 
What shall I do then? Must I feel her 
close to me, panting, bruised, a prey to 
the most dreadful suifering, and still be 
unable to assist her? ‘That punishment 
would be worse than death.” 

He crept about searching for the knife 
which he had thrown away after - his 
fruitless attacks against the door; he 
found it, and was glad almost to know 
that the point was unbroken. 

* Here is our safety,” said he, wildly. 
“We have no hope left. She first, then L. 
A}l our sufferings will then be ended.” 

With one hand he clutched the haft of 
the knife, with the other he bared a place 
on the motionless breast of the young 
girl to stab her ; but he began to doubt. 

“Tf,” he thought, “help should come. 
They told me when I was a child never 
to despair of the goodness of God. He 
who spoke to me thus was a holy priest 
with white hair and venerable features. 
He made me repeat the evening prayer in 
the park of Hohenzollern.” 

This recollection of his pure and happy 
childhood made him dream. He thought 
he saw, like a flash of lightning, laughing 
peasants, green and flowery fields, limpid 
lakes, the beautiful blue sky, friendly 
faces: he heard the murmurs of streams, 
the song of the nightingale, and the sil- 
very sound of the village clock. But 
these charming scenes, these harmonious 
sounds, passed away rapidly ; these sweet 
emotions were removed from his imagi- 
nation by another attack of frenzy. 

Once more he raised his knife to 
strike. 

* Frantz! Frantz!” exclaimed a voice, 
melodious as an angel’s, “take eourage, 
we shall not die.” oa 
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“What say you?” she replied. «m 
whole world abandons us.” piles 
“* Heaven has not abandoned ts Franit 
ry Sy * POU, 
Throw away, then, far from yoy that 
murderous weapon with which you Wish 
to terminate my troubles. Your hand 

must not make ny blood flow!” 

Frantz was stupetied.. How, ‘in thp 
midst of darkness so profound, the voung 
cirl asleep; could she bets even suspected 
his intention’ He had not expressed 
aloud his ideas of death. Wilhelmitia, 
however, spoke decidedly without a trace 
of delirium. He obeyed mechanically, 
and flung away the knite far from him, 

Then Wilhelmina sought ‘his hand in 
the darkness, pressed it in her‘own, and 
contiuued, in‘an endearing voice— 

“ Courage ! my foudly-loved husband: 
the power which revealed to me your 
despairing thoughts watches over us. 
During my sleep, the protecting ‘stork of 
Stemberg—that blessed bird which saved 
my grandfather Robert—showed itself to 
me in the pure sky. It hovered above 
my head, tracing large golden circles like 
crowns. J was prostrate and mute. No 
voice spoke to me, still I felt my heart 
filled with a lively, holy hope. | ‘The noble 
hird disappeared in the immensity of 
space. My eyes sought for it here when 
1 awoke beside you in the depths:of this 
cave. I know not what revelation it 
made to me: I could neither see you, nor 
hear you, and yet I know your mind was 
filled with ideas of death. ‘God has re- 
stored to me; all at once, strength and 
mind to announce to you that the gates 
of life and happiness shall open beforeus. 
Courage, then, once more! Leave the 
Supreme Being, who watches over the 
weak and the unfortunate, to act for us. 

Wilhelmina fell back dying. ; 

“ Divine and mysterious Power, he 
exclaimed, in a last spark of reason, and 
raising his arms above his head, “ make 
haste to help us, for it is time” | 

He fell insensible at the feet of Jus 
beloved wife. 


CHAPTER XXX\. 
TITE BARON AND TIE HIN KENDE. 


Mangere advanced quietly, incited )} 
that curiosity, of which, in the midst cve? 
of the most critical cireamstances, # 
woman is ever entirely depare 
Through the opening of a battlement s ‘ 
perceived what occupicd the baren: 
attention. 
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The storks, whose return had revived 
a hope so long deceived, were now re- 
united in thew nest. The family had 
imereased since the spring; two young 
storks, still clothed im the down of their 
rst state, moved about in the moss, 
raised up their bills the length of their 
necks, and made sounds like plaintive 
moans. Their mother, handsome and 
strong, flew about them, apparently un- 
easy and frightened. 

The presence of the major so close to 
the nest at. first sight looked as if it were 
the eause, but after looking at the mother 
and the young birds, it was clear that 
there was somethmg else which caused 
this commotion. 

The winged family was exclusively in- 
terested in the fate of another stork, 
lying dejectedly on the edge of the brick- 
work, his wings’ drooped, his feathers 
stained with blood. 

By the dull expression of his eye, and 
the gradual weakness of his legs, his 
death appeared to be at- hand. He, how- 
ever, still kept upon his feet, his body, 
leaning against the turret, could hardly 
sustain itself. Inthis poor bird Made- 
leine recognised the head of the family— 
Baron Hermann’s favourite—the hin- 
kende, im fact—the wounded stork of the 
evening before—the victim of the major’s 
insane anger. 

A grain of lead had no doubt escaped 
Frantz’s notice, and touched some vital 
organ. The bird, feeling himself mortally 
wounded, had used the little strength 
remaining to reach his nest, and die in it. 
Whatever it was, the female and her 
young, with that wonderful instinct which 
is attributed to this interesting species, 
seemed to understand the suffering of the 
poor hinkende, and foresee the termina- 
tion. The young storks, surprised and 
Weasy at not receiving from him the 
usual attention, continued to make feeble 
and timid noises, very diflerent from those 
they uttered when asking for food. The 
mother came and went about the male 
\nceasingly—sometimes walking, some- 
lines flying, inviting him to take flight ; 
olten did she try as if to sustain him on 
her wings, as she did her young, so as to 
exercise them, and keep them in the air. 
But the wounded remained insensible to 
all these attempts; his countenance 
plainly said— 

_ “Ycan do nothing for you, let me die 
10 peace.”” 7 

This strange scene taking place be- 

tween heaven and earth, had an asto- 
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nishing effect upon Henry de Stein- 
berg. 

Anxiously did he follow the changes in 
this mute drama; every incident had a 
= signiticance for him. Neverthe- 
ess, superstitious ideas resulting from his 
madness momentarily returned to him, 
for once he said aloud, looking at the 
hinkende— . 

“No, no, that cannot be the effect of 
animal instinct, Some devils have taken 
the form of these bird protectors of my 
family.” , 

‘* These are no demons, my lord,” said 
Madeleine, behind him; “ they are poor 
creatures whom Providence has endowed 
with amiable qualities, to teach crue! 
men kindness and pity.” 

Henry was neither surprised nor irri- 
tated in seeing Madeleine. He made 
some sign to her to keep silent, and, 
keeping lis elbows on the parapet, looked 
attentively at the place where the birds 
were. 

The old woman did the same, noise- 
lessly ; the major’s calmness looked omi- 
nously favourable. Perhaps a crisis was 
approaching which she was wise enough 
to perceive must not be precipitated. 

The affairs in the nest became more 
lively and animated. ‘The poor female re- 
doubled her attention to the dying. The 
little ones tried to get upon their feet, to 
awake him out of his torpor, by repeat- 
ing more frequently the low and plaintive 
note which formed their ery. But the 
hinkende never changed his position. 

All at once the female opened her vast 
wings, took her flight, and rose perpendi- 
cularly in the air, making her bill resound 
again; she went like an arrow m the 
direction of the Rhine, and was soon lost 
to sight amongst the reeds which covered 
the banks of the river. 

‘She abandons him! See, she aban- 
dons him!” said the baron, addressing 
himself to Madeleine with bitter irony ; 
“ suffering horrifies even the brutes—they 
are ungrateful and cruel like men.” 

Without replying, Madeleine stretched 
her arm towards the point of the horizon 
where the stork disappeared. | 

At last, a white spot was seen at a dis- 
tance in the haze; then the sight form 
of the stork rapidly grew larger, and the 
female reached the nest. She carried in 
her bill something which she placed before 
the hinkende. This was a fish with golden 
scales and red fins, still living and leaping 


on the dry moss. . 
At the sight of so beautiful a prey the 
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young ones; with open bills, rushed to 
secure it. ‘The mother ehastised them 
with a stroke of her wing, and again 
pushed ithe golden fish towards the in- 
valid. The hinkende at first:did not notice 
the present of his companion, but at last 
be looked sadly at the ehoice food which 
she offered him. By a great ‘effort ‘he 
changed his position, and taking the 
beautiful little carp of the Rhine m his bill, 
he pushed it towards the young ones. 

‘The major and Madam Reutner noticed 
every little detail of this touching seene, 
which took place a few feet below them. 
Maccleine wished ‘to see what: effect the 
reciprocal tendemess of these birds would 
have upon the baron ; his fieree and hae- 
gard countenance was wet with tears. 
She thought this a favourable moment to 
speak to him. , stink 

‘My lord,” said she, “let me implore 
you in favour of those two poor young 
people whom you have condemned to ‘a 
horvible death. Heaveti itself is soften- 
ing your heart’in placing before vour eyes 
these good and timid birds. Look at thie 
lunkeude, my lord; he suffers, he is dying, 
yet still he thinks of his little oiies'; ‘he 
knows he ought to be their protector, that 
he ought toforect himself for them, even 
to the very last moment. Like him, you 
are the head of the femily slike him, you 
ought to be kind, indulgent, forgiving to 
vour family. My lord, merey and pity for 
your sister, for your brother. Let the 
example of a humble creature, deprived 
of intelligence, niake you repent of your 
cruelty.” " " 

Henry de Stemberg listened to ‘her 
attentively ‘and! without auger; two or 
three times he passed his hand over his 
forchead, as if to facilitate the deliver- 
ance of his thoughts. 

“Is it you, Madeleine’ Reutner, who 
thus speaks ‘to met? he replied,’ still 
wandering a little; “do you really attri- 
bute to instinet alone the wonderful acts 
of these storks? You know indifferently 
the traditions of our family. These birds, 
whose entblem my ancestors have taken 
for their armorial bearings,’ are united to 
us by a supernatural bond. Woman, do 
you not see it? That which niew takés 
place is magic. ‘The: evil spirit, formerly 
the friend of my-family,; has revolted 
against me; he surrounds ime with illu- 
sions, In order to deceive me.” 

“ Believe it not! believe it not!” ex- 
claimed Madeleine, with unwonted energy; 
“everything exists but by the will of God, 
The intervention of the evil spirit-is only 
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real in the tales of a poor old womay like 
me. ‘Alas! I have been justly PUnished 
for my credulity, for my love of the mar 
vellous. No, no, my lord, the last events 
which have taken place. in your family 
should drive away al illusions—the stor}s 
of Steimberg have no influence whatever 
on the destiny of your family. They can 
neither remove ‘misfortune from: under 
your roof, nor bring to it joy and prospe. 
rity. Forget these “poetical chimeras, 
After all, there is nothing more simple 
than the respect your family had for these 
birds.’ ‘The lords of Stembere were, 
fierce, turbulent, ungovernable race: One 
of its ancestors, wiser and more pradent 
than the others—Baron ‘Robert, perhaps 
—had oceasion, like-you, to admire the 
touching Instinct of the storks, the ven 
tleness of their habits, and their tender 
affection for their young. He resolved 
to place continually before'the eyes of his 
warlike descendants the example of these 
peaceable birds. He invented a fable'to 
make a greater impression on their mitids: 
he placed in his coat-ofarms the image 
of a stork; and he desired that a-stork’s 
nest should always be seen by these Valiant 
warriors when they mounted thie herght 
of their proud tower: Such is the-truth, 
my lord, stripped of those lies propagated 
by eredulous and superstitious persons, 
and I was the worst of them.” 

The baron, his head leaning on his chest, 
listened to Madeleme in ‘a dreamy way; 
but ‘his attention was suddenly directed 
to the storks. 

“ Look,” said he, startled and ina 
choking voice, pointing ‘with -his finger 
towards the hinkende, “he recogmses me; 
he’ remembers that I, ‘who ‘should! have 
been his protector, am in reality his nur 
derer. See! how he fixes his eyes upon 
me. “Have they not) an infernal fame: 
He reproaches me with my cruelty ; he 
veprouches me for taking him away fron 
his mate, his young ones, his mossy Best, 
from the old tower where he was bom, 
where he received the caresses of By 
erandfather. Can the ‘creature,’ thea, 
uetest and curse me ?” | 

Madeleine acainleaned upon theparapet 
beside the baron. |The’ hinkendey stand- 
ing on the top of its nest, fastened po 
Henry the same piercing, fixed, melur 
choly’ look which Frantz had already 
observed.» The old housekeeper — 
notwithstanding her sage remarks on : e 
subject of supernatural influences, = of 
not defend herself against the attac , 
her ancient superstition. She felt herse 
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trembling, i” contact with that spark 
which darted fromthe yellow eye of the 
bird. 
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CHAPTER XXAAVI, 
DEATH OF THE HINKENDE—IFOPE. 


Tus wounded bird suddenly threw aside 
its torpor. Perhaps it remembered that 
twice already during its life, man had had 
the power of alleviating its sufferings ; 
perhaps 1% obeyed the instinct of its 
species, almost, domestic ; however, the 
hinkende always raised its head towards 
Baron de Steinberg; and after slowly 
developing its undwiating neck, it shook 
forcibly its drooping wings. All these 
movements were so graceful and so ex- 
pressive; they were at once a painful 
lament aud a caress, a sign of’ ailection 
and a sad farewell. 

“My lord,” said ; Madeleine, with so- 
lemnity, “the feeling of hatred and veu- 
veance belong only tomen. ‘Lhe storks 
do not know these. fierce passions ; the 
hinkende knows not how to hate its 
murderer.” 

Whilst she spoke the baron continued 
to notice the movements of the bird. The 
flapping of its wings became more and more 
feeble ; the undulation of its neck ceased 
hy degrees ; its ‘red feet trembled under 
the weight of its body. At last it placed 
its head under its wing, as if going to 
sleep ; then, in a second or two, it slipped 
down and remained immovable. At the 
sawe moment a flash of lightning divided 
the clouds above Steinberg, illuminating 
the sky ; the female stork flew up hastily, 
and made three or four circles round the 
tower; the little ones uttered plaintive 
moans. 

“He is dead!” exclaimed Henry, in a 
suffocating voice, 

“Yes, he is dead,” repeated the old 
woman; “and his death is for you, lord 
of Steinberg, an example of mercy and 
pardon, as his life has been an example 
ol gentle manners and family affection. 
Will you, my noble amaster, allow your- 
self to be outdone in generosity by a bird ? 
Pardon also ; pardon your sister, the good 
Wilhelmina, whom you have condemned 
to the most frightful destiny, with her 
unfortunate husband.” 

The major slowly lifted, up his head. 
Madam Reutner,’ said he at last, 

What do you. want from me? Whatare 
You saying about my sister? I do not 
understand you. . Where am I, then?” 
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His voice this time was calm, his look 
no longer wild. . He had recovered his 
reason, or at least one of those lucid in- 
tervals which attends mental alienation. 
But this happy event had for poor Made- 
leine a frightful compensation. He re- 
collected nothing that had taken place 
during his madness. 

She related to him rapidly all she knew 
or supposed, so.as to aid the memory of 
her master. Henry only manifested sur- 
prise and doubt, 

“You are dreaming, Madeleine,” he 
said, smiling. ‘I never knew where this 
Plucht-weg is; my grandfather carried 
the secret with him to his grave. But 
how came | here? My.head is heavy; | 
feel as if awake froma terrible sleep. 
Where is my sister ?” 

“Your sister!” exclaimed Madeleine, 
sobbing. ‘Have Lnot told you? You 
shut her up in a dungeon to die of 
hunger.” 

“It is, then, true? | I have beea mad: 
I have lost. my reason, O God! have 
you reserved this misfortune for the last 
descendants of the Steinbergs.?” 

IIe fell upon his knees, and hid his face 
in his hands. 

“ But the Flueht-weg,” repeated Made- 
leine.. “ My lord, reeal your thoughts. 
The Flucht-weg, where last night you 
imprisoned your sister, where is it °” 

““T—l am entirely ignorant. Oli! who 
will calm the threbbing of my brain? If 
you yourself are not mad, if you speak the 
truth, seek—seek! J. know. nothing. 
Where is my dear Wilhelmina ?” 

The old woman felt that it was useless 
to wait for any intelligence from ler 
master. An idea. suddenly occurred 
to her. 

“ My son was present,” she exclaimed, 
“and. saw everything; he has refused to 
tell me the. truth, but he will tell you, ut 
you command him to speak.” 
© Well, bring him, here this instant.” 

Madeleine Reutner, in a voice which 
her anxiety rendered piercing, called her 
sou; she received no answer, She rapidiv 
descended the staircase, still calling out 
loudly, but Fritz, did not, shaw himsell. 
She visited. successively all the rooms ; 
she crossed the garden, then the road 
which Jed to the village, looking on evers 
side; she did not find her son—no voice 
replied to hers. . 

Then only. did she remember a circum- 
stance which the anguish of this day had 
chased from. her memory; Fritz had let: 
that evening for, Heidelberg. 
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A cold perspiration rolled down her 
face. She ran to the stable—itwas empty. 
Fritz only could have taken ms master’s 
horse. 

“ He is gone,” said she, raising her eyes 
to heaven. ‘ He cannot be back before 
to-morrow—it will be too late.” 

Again she ran to the outside gate of 
ihe eastle; but she was sure that Fritz 
must have been some time on his way, so 
far, that from the height of the rock she 
could perceive no traveller. Neverthe- 
less, as she was returning she remarked, 
ou the serpentine road below her, several 
horsemen at full gallop; they directed 
their horses’ heads‘ towards the tower of 
Steinberg. Amongst them Madeleine 
recognised Sigismund and Ritter, who 
pressed on their horses, covered with 
foam. 


————— oe 


CHAPTER XAXNVIL, 
THEY ARE SAVED. 


Sov hours after, the two young married 
people were in the very chamber in which 
the terrible scene of the previous night 
had taken place. 

Wilhelinina was lying, dressed, upon 
ber own snow-white bed. From her pale- 
ness, her insensibility, she looked as if 
dead. Like her, Frantz, extended upon 
a sofa, gave no signs of life. 

Solitude and darkness no longer reigned 
about them; several candles, placed by 
chance upon the furniture, gave a bright 
light; and a great number of persons 
waited with anxiety whilst those unfor- 
tunate victims of an act of madness re- 
covered their senses. Madeleine Reutner, 
her eyes overflowing with tears, leaned 
over her young mistress, whom she sought 
to make warm again by her ardent kisses. 

A personage clothed in black; with 
measured steps, went from one invalid to 
the other, trying by turns-upon them the 
medieme contained in divers glass-bottles. 
This was the most celebrated physician in 
Manheim. 

Three or four persons, grouped about 
Frantz, seemed to take the most lively 
interest in his dangerous.position; First, 
there was Sigismund, as pale, as: ex- 
hausted almost as his friend; then the 
careless Albert ; then, at last, the Cheva- 
her Ritter, whose uneasy expression has 
some other cause besides the alarming 
state of the son of his sovereign. 

The chamberlain looked frequently at 
another personage, of haughty mien, 


covered with decorations 


L 3, Which: he 
on his breast. Wore 


In the angle of that vast chimney wh. 
opened into the Fluehit-weg, a maya 
and silent, leaned his head avainst its 
wall, as if not to see the sad picture \. 
was _— de Steinberg. x, 

And lastly, near the door, in a kind of 
antechamber, two tall footman, powdered 
and laced, waited respectfully the orders 
of their master, the imposing personage 
who caused the distraction of the Cheva. 
lier Ritter. 

In the midst of all these anxions ang 
thoughtful people, Fritz Reutner went 
and came with his accustomed coldness. 
His countenance exhibited no trouble, no 
remorse. Obedient to the least sien of the 
doctor or his mother, he appeared to have 
entirely forgotten the part he had played 
in the fearful drama of which Steinberg 
was the theatre. : 

This tranquillity might result, perhaps, 
from the conviction that lie had repaired 
the mischief. Fritz Reutner, in fact, had 
been the instrument by which the two 
prisoners were delivered. — Sigismund, on 
arriving at the castle some hours before, 
had learnt from Madeleine of the impri- 
sonment of his friend and Wilhelmina, the 
return to reason of the major, and‘ the 
departure of Fritz; he did not hesitate to 
make another effort to save his friend. 

Although overwhelmed with fatigue 
after so much travelling about, he in- 
stantly mounted his horse and set off in 
pursuit of Fritz. fanny 

He had no difficulty in overtaking hm, 
for he went along quietly’ for’ fear of 
fatiguing his master’s horse. The name 
alone of Major de Steinberg was suilicient 
to make the faithful servant turn his horse. 
It is easy to guess the rest. 

The presence of Ritter and the tu 
known at the castle requires also “am 
explanation. 

After leaving Steinberg: in: the mort 
ing, Ritter, accompanied by Muller, went 
straight to Zelter’s. There he received his 
twenty thousand florins, the price of ‘the 
purehase of the barony. Muller received 
a regular acknowledgment for the pay- 
ment, and immediately started for t 
village, where le expected 'to find Prante. 
Ritter remained at: the tavern, onder t 
pretext of breakfasting ‘and taking some 
rest. In reality, he waited the'retum 
one of! the walies: whom lie ordered to 
follow Sisismund at ‘a distance, and to 
inform him, ‘on his’ return, where t 
fugitives were concealed. 
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Muller, aud the man appointed to watch 
his steps, had been gone a, considerable 
time; the chevalier began to be very im- 
patient for the return of his emissary, when 
, postchaise, drawn by four horses and 
oscorted by two domestics, entered the 
peaceable village, and. stopped. before the 
javeru. 

On sceing the personage who descended 
from it, aud who was well known to 
jim, the chamberlain exhibited the most 
marked discontent, The traveller, in fact, 
stood higher in_ the confidence of his 
sovereign than himself. This, person, 
doubtless, was the bearer of new orders, 
and Ritter would be obliged to resign his 
power into. the hands of the new-comer, 
at the very moment when he thought he 
was sure of conducting the affair of Count 
Frederick to a successful issue. 

Inthe meantime, convinced that it was 
himself that was sought, the chevalier 
went. forward and introduced the traveller 
into the tavern with the most marked 
politeness. 

Iu truth, the price’s friend brought 
news of the highest importance for Count 
Frederick, He came direct from. the Re- 
sidence of Hohenzollern, and had followed 
Ritter’s steps/from Baden, thanks to the 
information of the police, to whom he had 
apple to execute his plans. 

‘he two courtiers hada loug conversa- 
tion, and in spite. of the jealousies they 
entertained of each other, it resulted in 
an ardent desire to discover the, lost son. 
But how to do it? Ritter’s spy, had not 
returned; they had no means of knowing 
the route the fugitives had taken. 

Their perplexity was soon ended by the 
sound of hoyses’ hoofs-on the pavement, of 
the village. Sigismund, of course, found 
out his mistake, and remembering Made- 
leine’s fears, he returned to make renewed 
searches in the tower.. He had far out- 
stripped the man‘sent to wateh him; he 
attived as rapidly.as the lightning. 
Metter oa the, other courtier joined 
um, 

This was the reason why so many. as- 
sisted at the deliverance of the prisoners. 

Wilhelmina, was. the. first. to open. her 
eyes. An, exclamation, of joy was heard 
from all, Madeleine clasped her. hands 
and looked to. heaven. 

The position.of.the curtains prevented 
the invalid. from. seeing, the. persons 
gathered together in the chamber. Her 
urst look. fell. apon the. friendly and fa- 
uiliar face of Madam Reutuer ; she smiled 
to her sweetly, 
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“Good morning, Madeleine,” said she, 
as M awoke at the usual hour in the morn- 
ing; “how happy I am to see you. Oh, 
what a frightful dream I have had ! Oh, 
an awful dream !” 

At the first sounds of this voice, the 
major moved as if to go near his sister: 
but the doctor stopped him with a frown. 
An explanation at that moment, in her 
present state of weakness, might prove 
dangerous. Madeleine, sobbing, could 
not restrain her rapture— 

“She is saved! she is saved !”” 

Wilhelmina was still anable to compre- 
hend the delight of the old woman. She 
appeared to reflect ; then suddenly raisine 
herself up and leaning upon her elbow, 
she asked quickly— 

“Where is Frantz? Why have thev 
separated us?” 

Madeleine, instead-of answering, drew 
aside the curtain, so that she might see 
the inanimate body of her husband. Wil- 
helmina could not contain herself at the 
sight ; pale, her hair dishevelled, floating 
about her shoulders, she got off her bed, 
without taking any notice of the unknown 
persons who filled the chamber. 

‘He is not dead,” she enied; “he can- 
not die when I still live.” 

“No, he is not dead,” replied the doc- 
tor, endeavouring to lead her back; “ but 
take care, my child, your unexpected 
presence might be fatal to him.” 

“You are certainly wrong, sir,” ex- 
claimed Sigismund, warmly. “The pre- 
sence of the Baroness de Steinberg wil! 
have more effeet. upon him than all the 
medicines of the faculty. Look; the 
sound of that well-loved voice has been 
sufficient to reanimate him.” 

As he spoke, the blood, colouring his 
face, began to circulate more freely ; his 
chest heaved at irregular intervals. ‘The 
doctor admitted that: the means prescribed 
by the faithful friend of Frantz were hkely 
to sueceed. A circle was formed around, 
and the result was awaited anxiously. 

Wilhelmina, bending over her husband, 
spoke to him in the most endearing terms, 
and embraced him affectionately. Her 
efforts were successful; and in a short 
time he opened his eyes, and, as if by 
instinct, he returned: the affectionate eni- 
braces he received. 

At last; Frantz’s attention was drawn 
towards those who. surrounded him; but 
his ideas were too confused, his eyes were 
too weak, to recognise any ene. 

‘“ Where are.we?” he asked, in a low 
voice. ‘* Wilhelmina, how did we get 
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away from that dungeon, so dark and so 
cold? Is there any one near us, and—” 

* Your friends are here, Frantz,” re- 
plied Sigismund, unable to keep silent. 

“Yes, friends,” repeated Albert ; ‘and, 
by the blade of my sword, we have given 
more than one proof of friendship within 
the last few hours.” 

Frantz squeezed Muller’s hand. 

“Is it you, my brave, my generous 
friend, Sigismund ?” said he, in an altered 
voice. “I have greatly repented not fol- 
lowing your advice, having broken the 
promise I gave you. Pardon me, Sigis- 
mund, and you, also, Albert; for, if me- 
mory does not deceive me, I have given 
you much trouble. Good Madeleine, will 
you excuse me for having, by arash step, 
compromised the lite of your cherished 
child? But,’ he continued, “who saved 
us at last: who took us away from that 
prison where we were dying ?” 

it was God,” answered a melancholy 
voice—** God, who employed his myste- 
rious power to restore a moment’s reason 
to a poor madman.” 

Baron de Steinberg advanced towards 
them. Instinetively, they crept closer to 
cach other: but their fear gave way to 
pity ; the baron’s hollow eyes and his hvid 
cheeks were wet with tears; his features 
expressed the most harrowing despair. 
He stretehed out his bony hands, and said 
to them— 

“ Brother! sister! merey. I knew not 
what 1 did.” 

Wilheimina and Frantz hesitated a 
moment, then, by a spontaneous move- 
ment, they threw themselves into his 
arms. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LIGHT AFTER DARKNESS. 
Tp phvsician, using that authority which 
his profession gives him, put an end to 
those emotions by gently compelling the 
still weak patients to take some drops of 
his strengthenmg draughts ; then he spoke 
of leaving them to take a little rest. 

During tle preceding scene, the Che- 
valier Ritter aud the other courtier held 
themselves a little apart; they looked at 
each other -nvstrastfully.: ‘Seeing ‘that 
Frantz was quite cali, they both ap. 
proached towards hini eagerly. Ritter 
was the tirst whom Frantz remarked ; a 
bitter smile played about his lips. 

“You have recognised-me,’ Chevalier 
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Ritter,” said he, quickly, “and this 3 
1 cannot escape you; but T now ram yoy 
that you will not separate me ftoy 1 
wife whilst I have life.” yee 
Tt is not my intention, my lord” re. 
plied the chamberlain, with an ‘appeatanes 
of the greatest respect ; “if T have had 
to exercise painful duties against your 
excellency, I can to-day efface thesé jp. 
voluntary wrone¢s in announcing——” 

“Tt does not belong to you, chevalier 
to fulfil the mission with which his Hioh, 
ness the Prince of Hohenzollern, Er 
master and yours, has specially charoed 
me for his august son.” See a 

Frantz then recognised this new per. 
sonage, and was much astonished. 

* Baron de Bentheim !” he exclaimed: 
“the minister, the confidant, my father’s 
best friend ?” , 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the courtier, 
with a look of triumph at Ritter; “Tan 
happy tosee that your Excellency has not 
forgotten the name and the person ofa 
faithful servant of your family. Often 
have I grieved in secret at the injustice 
you have suffered; alone at the Residence 
I have raised my voice against the. des- 
potism of your elder brother, who——” 

* Do not speak of him in that manner,” 
Vrantz interrupted, mournfully. “TI wish, 
if it be possible, to forget my complaints 
agaist my unjust brother.” 

“ He has expiated them all,” exclaimed 
Ritter, unable to moderate his impatience ; 
“vour brother is dead, some days sinee; 
he was killed, whilst hunting, in Jeaping 
a ditch. Hereafter you are heir presump- 
tive of the beautiful principality of Ho- 
henzollern.” : 

Baron de Bentheim was not well 
pleased at being forestalled by his rivai 
with this intelligence; but his regret was 
much diminished when he saw the effect 
produced by it on Frantz, 

“Thus, then, gentlemen, you dispute 
together who shall be the first to announce 

this horrible event, supposing me capable 
of rejoicing at it. How vile must you 
think me!” - 

Ritter was utterly discomposed by this 
rebuff, but Baron de Bentheim was 1 20 
way disconcerted. 

“This reproof does you honour, my 
lord,” he replied; in’ an’ insinuating tone, 
‘bat T would ‘not have ‘consented tobe 
the ‘bearer of such sad riews as the Che- 
valier Ritter has just communicated fo 
you s0 thoughtlessfy, if I ‘had ‘not’ been 
entrusted with ‘another’ message ner 
agreeable to my heart.” | 
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« And what is, it, baron ?” 

«The prince, your father, in despair, at 
the death of your elder. brother, has felt 
deeply his severity. towards jyourself ;; he 
appeals to you, he entreats you to return 
to him to be the..consalation of, his ald 
ave. This; is the letter written to, you by 
himself”... oe +51 : 

He drew from a portfolioja letter with 
a large seal, aud handed it to. Frantz, 
who opened it and, ran over, the contents 
rapidly. pi iy itis , 

Poor old man! How shall I be able 
to forget his want, of affection. towards 
me? He 1s unhappy. , His, attachment 
for his first-born: perhaps. blinded .him, 
but his punishment has been severe.” 

eT shall obey him, baron,” ,he; eon- 
tinned, after, a, pause... “ When I ave 
recovered niy strength, I shall obey hia. 
It is asacred duty., But I can only go 
accompanied by the Countess Wilhelmina, 
here present, . T bez you to, inform—-~” 

“Frantz—Count !” exclaimed. Wilhel- 
mina, with warmth, “TI do not wish to be 
a cause of annoyance, to your famuy, and 
yourself. What are. honour, fortunes to 
me? It is you that I love—you, only.” 

© My lord,” said Baron Bentheiy, in 
the most respectful manuer, “1 have the 
honour to inform. you that everything shall 
be arranged according to your wishes.” 

Frantz stretched out his hand.: 

“Oh, thanks!” said he, joyfully. ‘Wil- 
helmina, my beloved wile, this is the.des- 
tiny which I hoped for, which I dreamed 
of, for you. You married me poor, exiled, 
cursed, abandaned by all; you shall in- 
habit a palace, and you will bea. soye- 
reign princess.” 

“Frantz,” whispered. the young ba- 
roness, “shall we be happier ?’ 

The light of a new day began to break. 
All those assembled, worn out with. fa- 
ligue, took their departure. Frantz, not 
being in a state to be removed, remained 
at the castle, to, receive, with Wilbel- 
mina, the tender and eager attention of 
Madeleine. 


EPILOGUE. 


Ry 


Sigisuunp and Albert were sitting at the 
same table, in the same room at Zelter’s 
12 which, we. first met them. whea. this 
history commenced, - 

With elbows; on this, table, covered 
with pewter. pints. and. pots, they drank 
their beer ro smoked their pipes. 
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I} was evening,-some days after the 
events whieh we have just related. The 
room was: Hadiy lighted by a small lamp ; 
the two stadents could hardly be distin- 
guished in the warm, nauseous vapour 
Which enveloped them. Muller was even 
more silent then usual; thoughtful and 
reflecting, he did not trouble himself to 
reply to. his petulantcomrade. Schwartz 
then had all the conversation to himself. 

‘* So chen you know, comrade,” said he, 
quietly drinking his beer, ‘the news re- 
ceived to-day, at the castle? Those in- 
famous courtiers have gained the cause ; 
the old. prince. pardons his son’s secret 
marriage, and Wilhelmina is recognised 
Countess of Hobenzollern.” . 

Sigismund gravely nodded his head. 

You also know, doubtless, that the 
reigning prince xecals Is son and daugh- 
ter to live with him. Wilhelmina, in con- 
sequence of ber brother’s serious illness, 
eannot leave him; but Fvantz, or rather 
his /ixcelleney Count Frederick, must leave 
to-morrow ; he will returmafterwards, and 
bring back his wile in triamph to the Re- 
sidenee.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I know all that,” replied 
Muller, sunoking violently, as if he was a 
prey to some seeret emotion. “1 know 
hes going away,” 

‘‘ TLow have you learned this, when, in- 
stead of coming with me to the castle 
where we are so well received, you re- 
main here shut up ‘ike a bear in his 
den ?” 

“The Baron de Bentheim-——’ 

‘Ah! that infamous wretch of a cour- 
tier still lodges here, and has told you. 
‘lo hear him talk, he must have performed 
prodigies of diplomaey-to have brought 
about this result—at least, he tries to 
make Frederick believe it.. Well now, 
comrade, and pray what part shall we 
take?” 

“What part shall we take?” repeated 
Muller, in a changed-voice. ‘To-morrow, 
when we have seen him pass in his car- 
riage, with iis armorial bearings upon if, 
we shall tighten our leather belts, and, 
stick in hand, we shall take the road on 
foot to. Heidelberg.” 

‘‘ Heidelberg! How? do you think 

“Have you not told me, more than a 
month ago, that .you wanted again to 
admire the-wig of the pro-rector, anc 
that Doctor Sestertius would be seriously 
embarrassed at. not seeing at his lecture 
your green coat out at elbows? Have 
you not an old quarrel with the night- 
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“Oh. ves; still, I confess to you, I did 
not think that we should thus separate 
from—from, our comrade of Hohenzol- 
lern,”’ : 

“We, must, say farewell, and forget 
him; that is our duty.” ; 

Aud Sigismund turned aside his head 
as if to hide a tear. 

“By the liberty of Germany, friend, 
Frederick is proud with you——” 

** Silence, sir; do not insult him. Fre- 
devick is good, brave, honest, modest ; 

hut he isa prinee. That is the only rea- 
son why I go far away from him, in spite 
of his entreaties ; why L don’t wish to see 
him.” 

Schwartz looked at his companion 
thunderstruck. 

“And have you no favour to ask from 
him? You are not ambitious, then. 
in seemg you so eager to serve lim, | 
thought you were acquainted with his 
rank for a long time. When one has a 
prince fora friend, he should not keep 
tim all to himself. Do you really expect 
nothing for yourself in return for the 
trouble you have given yourself, for the 
dangers you have run for him *” 

** Nothing.” 

“Well; L am not so disinterested. 
‘Those contemptible slaves—those cour- 
tiers I mean—informed me _ that their 
master could one day make my fortune. 
Upon my honour he should appoint me 
prime minister, in preference to those un- 
worthy flatterers with whom he will be sur- 
rounded. Has he not seen with his own 
eves with what dignity, with what gran- 
deur I played my part as prince and 
canon? Why should I not fill, with even 
more distinction, that of minister? All 1 
now ask is a fair trial, although 1 have 
always abhorred tyranny.” 

Sigismund was not listening to the am- 
Intious designs of his companion. He had 
ceased smokmg, and was lost in thought. 

* Bui,” continued Schwartz, “had you 
uot some niotive for sacrificing yourself 
in this way to Count Frederick? Let us 
see. Mich! he not have been by chance 
your superior m the hely society of the 
——- 1 mean that powerlul society for 
whieh | bave undergone so many painful 
*proots 7?” 

Mulier shook his head. 

* What!’ exclaimed Albert, “has he 
no exaticd rank amongst the initiated > 
He has pronounced those awful words, 
though. Well, Sigismund, in that ease 
either you or 1 have been duped, or else 
why have you exposed vourself——” 
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* Because [loved him,” said Sigisayyyg 
roughly ; and two tears rolling down };. 
cheeks were lost in his thick moustache 
Albert, surprised to see the impagsible 
imperturbable student weep, looked a; 
him with his mouth wide open. 

“ [t surprises you,”’said Muller, anorily 
“that 1 could like any one to weep fo: 
him. You know me not, nor ever cout 
know me, you, the thougiitless, the ego. 
tist, the brawler, the boaster! But hit. 
do you see, I loved him. Oh, I loved hin, 
with my whole heart! I believed that he 
was poor, obscure like myself; I hoped 
that 1 never would be separated from him, 
Kverything about him pleased me; his 
gentle, modest manners, his frankness. 
his courage, even that melancholy sad- 
ness—I know not what caused it. When 
for the first time I learned his name and 
rank, I was not uneasy about it; I saw 
him driven from his family, proseribed, 
persecuted; I might help him, 1 thought, 
and [ was glad of an opportunity to prove 
my friendship. But to-day he is rich, 
honoured, powerful, happy ; and I weep, 
because a barrier separates us, because 
Count Frederick of Hohenzollern, heir to 
a sovereign principality, cannot be the 
equal, the friend of the poor student Sigis- 
mund Muller, the son of a humble vi. 
lage artisan.” 

“And why not, comrade Sigismund >” 
said a joyous, musical voice behind him. 

‘The two students turned round ; Count 
Frederick, still clothed in his simple and 
elegant costume of black velvet, entered 
the room. ‘They rose hastily and with the 
greatest respect. Frederick went straight 
to Sigismund and took him by the hand. 

« Comrade,” said he, in a tone of voice 
that came from his heart, “ you think me 
proud, yet you are prouder than I. You 
tly from me when I seek you; you reluse 
me your fricndship when I come humbi 
to bring you mine. Which of us is te 
prouder >” Ie gers 

“ My lord,” murmured Sigismund, over 
come; * your excellency——” . 

“Drop * my lord,’ and ‘your ex¢e- 

leney,’” replied the young count, imp* 
tiently. “‘L only wish to be your con 
rade, and I will be so still, mm spite 
you.” 
" ‘They cordially shook each other by t# 
hand, and Albert himself came im Juré 
mark of affection. Frederick in a Joyo 
Inanner continued— te 

“When you will not come tome, Sigis- 
mund, why, then I must come to you; od 
morrow I depart, and I am here to 




















farewel! for the present. Yes, my friends, 
[ have Jeft my poor brother, my beloved 
Wilhelmina, to pass the last evening at 
the tavern with you as jovial students. 
Come, a pint aud a pot of beer for your 
Frantz. We shall again touch our 
classes to our friendship, to our future.” 

He sat down familiarly between the 
two students, and the evening passed 
joyfully. , ie 

“He is gone,” said Muller to himself ; 
“but what matters it? He will always be 
my friend—I am happy.” 

«jam enchanted to see you so well 
pleased,” said Schwartz, in a wheedling 
tone of voice. ‘The count has shown a 
decided preference for you, but I am not 
in the least jealous of you; I have not 
rendered the same services to him that 
you have done, and yet those which I have 
rendered to him can easily be recompensed 
by yourself.” 

‘*J! What do you mean ?” 

“Do you not understand me? Sigis- 
wund, have I not submitted long enough 
to these long, difficult ‘ proofs ? Do you 
not know how to advance the moment 
set down for my initiation? I have been 
pure, sober, honest—parus, sobrius, piru- 
dens—according to the order of that dread- 
ful voice, which I heard the mght of my 
presentation at the assembly of the elect. 
[have sacrificed for you my pretensions 
towards the charming Augusta—cxcepi 
one or two kisses by accident, of no im- 
portance. I allowed you to drink my 
beer, to smoke my tobacco. I consented 
to become prince and canon, in spite of 
way often deciared love for the people and 
for the liberty of Germany; it is not my 
fault if T have generally been found ca- 
pable of sustaining wortluly all these high 
dignities. At the first intimation 1 resign 
uy principality, my canonry. Wathouta 
luumiur, J become ence more the brave 
student. Say, then, if so many sacrifices, 
so many acts of obedience to the holy cor- 
poration of the initiated have not eatitled 
nie to become one of them.” 

At first Muller listened with surprise, 
but soon this expression disappeared from 
lis countenance ; no smile played upon 
lis lips, his eyes alone sparkled with fun 
and malice, 

“Albert Schwartz,” said he, with so- 
lewn and aifected gravity, “ you are right. 
the time for proofs is past; you have 
fairly deserved your recompence.” 

“What!” exclaimed Albert, overcome 
with surprise and joy, “you promise 
te that on our return to the university 
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you will obtain forme the title of member 
of this illustrious society m 

“T shall not wait so long. 
Schwartz, down on your knees.” 

“What! do you wish here—alone >” 

“J use a right which our venerable 
rites have conferred upon me. But down 
upon your knees, I tell you.” 

Albert hesitated a little; however, he 
linished by consenting. 

Then Sigismund carefully shut all the 
doors, even satisfying himself that the 
shutters were disclosing neither sound nor 
light; then returning with a majestic step 
towards his comrade, still on his knees, he 
said in a bass, sepulchral voice— 

“Rise, Albert Schwartz; I declare you 
a Member of the Society of—Fools !” 

At this shock, poor Albert fell baek on 
his heels; a silvery laugh was heard be- 
hind the door; it was the young Augusta, 
who, unseen, assisted at the initiation of 
the new member. 





Albert 


EPILOGUE. 
II. 
Tree months have passed away. 

Count Frederick, after having passed 
some weeks with his father, returned to 
Steinberg to take back his bride with him ; 
but up to this moment the deplorable state 
of her brother’s health had prevented her 
departure. 

Henry, from the effect both of disease 
and remorse, was only the shadow of 
what he had been; his bodily strength, 
formerly so great, was completely under- 
mined, and the physician from the first 
declared that his recovery was impossible. 
As Wilhelmina, in spite of her brother's 
severity, declared that she would not leave 
him, the young couple prolonged their 
sojourn at the castle, so solitary, so mise- 
rable, from the events which had late!) 
taken place. 

‘The baron’s health grew gradually more 
serious, and a catastrophe was immi- 
nent. 

At last it came. One day the unfortu- 
nate Henry, who had entirely recovered 
his consciousness, expressed a wish to be 
taken to the platform of the tower, as he 
said, “to have a last look upon the do- 
main of my ancestors.”’ 

He had reached that stage of hopeless- 
ness when nothing is tefused to the in- 
valid. They hastened to gratify him. 

It was now the end < a The 
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sun had set. The climate of Germany 
had not belied its reputation; grey and 
cold fogs enveloped everything ; a strong 
north wind blew in gusts. 

The baron, seated in an arm-chair, his 
body well wrapped up, his face, pale and 
already discoloured by the approach . of 
death, smiled mournfully at this natural 
darkness, a precursor of his own dissolu- 
tion. Wilhelmina and Frederick, both rosy 
with health, but sad and thoughtful, stood 
on each side of him, Madeleine Reutner, 
leaning on the parapet at the other ex- 
tremity of the platform, watched the in- 
valid, ready to administer to his wants and 
wishes. 

‘The majestic Rhine at this hour of the 
evening seemed to slacken its course; 
the reeds on the banks of the river made 
a feeble noise; the old tower itself, as the 
wind whistled through its loopholes, added 
to the extreme deadness of the scene. 

In the midst of this solemn stillness 
something began to move in different 
parts of the horizon; a low and continual 
booming sound was heard, above and 
beneath the spectators, without their being 
able to understand what caused it. Not 
a star could be seen in the clouds; the 
twilight cast an uncertain light on the 
sky, the waters, and the solitary landscape. 

By degrees the air seemed to become 
thronged; white objects, in numerous 
groups, moved about far away in the 
mist. Fugitive forms were seen between, 
slowly skimming the surface of the Rhine; 
many dense battalions came from all sides, 
whilst others seemed to have descended 
from the clouds. Earth, sky, water, 
seemed all at once, as if by magic, to be 
covered with winged phantoms. The 
booming became louder and more distinct, 
and those vague forms became more dis- 
tinguishable the nearer they approached. 
The spectators at last understood, “ the 
Slight of the storks,” 

It was the time of year when these 
migratory birds left Germany, all together, 
to pass the winter in a milder climate. 
The time and the hour were favourable 
to these migrations. There was nothing, 
then, extraordinary in their wrodigious 
numbers around the castle. The circum- 
stance of the near death of one of those 
Steinbergs who had adopted the stork in 
their coat of arms alone gave the event 
a mysterious character. 

All these flocks of birds, following what 
looked like a preconcerted plan, flew to the 
same point—the narrow valley which was 
called “the valley of departure.” 
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There they assembled, crackine the: 
bills, the only voice they have when thee 
are full.grown. Many thousands en 
soon reunited in this chosen plaee the 
covered entirely the valley, which, a 
from the tower, seemed covered with 
snow, In the meantime, wherever the 
eye could reach, clouds of these travellers 
were approaching from all sides with out. 
stretched wings. As the twilight rave 
way to night, the numbers gradually gi. 
minished, till at last only a few stragglers 
came with all speed, to reach. the aly. 
pointed place in time. 

When all were assembled, a sort of 
swarming, supernatural noise was heard 
in the valley. All the large birds were 
huddling together in one place, ‘lying 
about, jostling and striking each other in 
the confined space; they resembled a 
whirlwind which the eye could hardly 
distinguish. 

Suddenly all this turbulent agitation 
ceased amongst the emigrants; they be. 
came silent, immovable, as if they awaited 
some chicf, some signal, before they con- 
menced their flight to the soil of Africa. 

The female stork which had built its 
nest on the tower of Steinberg flew 
about. Since the death of the hinkende 
the young ones had grown up, and were 
now able to follow the troop in their long 
migratory journey. ‘The mother, standing 
on one foot on the side of the nest, con- 
templated with her lively, brilliant eye 
the reassembling of her companions. 
Seeing them all reunited, she unfolded 
her wings, the young ones immediately 
imitated her example, and the family took 
to flight. 

But instead of joining the rest, they 
hovered an instant over the tower, as it 
trying their strength; then they swooped 
round the platform, cracking their bills 
as a sign of farewell. Once, even, the 
female touched with her white wing the 
baron’s shoulder, 

The dying man was deeply affected; 
he said, in a low voice— . 

“Farewell, good birds, who have sul- 
fered so much from the hospitality 0! 
Steinberg ; adieu, peaceable beings, whose 
destiny Providence has united to ours by 
an unknown bond. You will never returl 
to this sad place where ruin and solitude 
will reign after me.” 

The bird continued her slow circular 
flight around them on the platform, as 
she understood the words he had spoken. 
At last the stork and her family decided 
to leave the manor; they lowered their 
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ficht, and disappeared in the darkness 
‘a the rock. 

All at once a violent blast of wind was 
felt on Steinberg and all around. Then 
was heard a rolling g sound like the waves 
of the’sea ata distance. It was caused 
by fifty thousand strong wings striking 
the air at the same moment, 

The storks had gone away. 

When the last ranks of these winged 
travellers were hidden by the fog, the 
paron took the hands of Frederick and 
Wilhelmina, and pressed them to his 
breast. 

“ My brother, my sister,” said he, in a 
solemn voice, “fate must be aecom- 
lished—the race of the Steinbergs is 
ended; that of the Steinberg- Hohen- 
zollern begins,” 
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And he died without a struggle. 





Two days after, Baron de Bentheim 
conducted the two young people in tri- 
umph to the principality of Hote ‘nzollern, 
Stemberg remained for some years after 
under the care of Madam Reutner and 
her son; neither wished to leave it, not- 
W ithstanding their attachment to Wilhel- 
mina. But. Madeleine died, and Fritz 
was called to Hohenzollern. The eastle 
abandoned, shortly after became unin. 
habitable, and to-day, as we have before 
said, is a mass of rubbish. 

The day on which the first chiid of the 
Princess Wilhelmina was born, two storks 
came to build their nest on the roof of 
the palace. 


THE LAST SONG OF OSSIAN, 


I. 


Hane up the harp in Fingal’s hall! 
The breeze perchance in passing by, 

Upon its murmuring strings may fall, 
And wake again its melody. 

For all the forms that lent if fire— 
The glory of their deeds—are gone ! 


And why 


should Ossian tune his lyre # ? 


Why Should he linger here alone ? 


ai, 


The shout of war has died away, 
The sword and shield are useless now ; 
For the great hero of the oy) 
Within the tomb is lying low: 
And foes have come from other land 
Who feared to hear his name before ; 
But now there is not left a brand 
T'o drive them from his native shore! 


IT], 


And shall I, Caledonia, view 


Thy shrines debased by coward’s peace: 


9 


And shall I string my harp anew, 

To sing the praise of deeds like these ? 
No, let me die since Lam old, 
~ And cannot erush the foreign slave! 
But Jet no other note he told 


Than that which echoes o’er my grave: 
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HOW I SPENT ONE SUNDAY IN BRUsS 







By An Ene.iisuH Restpenv. 


CHAPTER I. 
BEFORE DINNER, 


Start not, gentle reader, as your eye 
meets the title of this article; [ am not 
going to inflict upon you any of the 
“reminiscences” which the mere word 
“ Brussels” is supposed to call up in the 
mind; it is not my intention to write one 
single line concerning either Waterloo, 
Napoleon, the allies, or yet the Duke; L 
purpose most religiously to eschew all 
mention of the “hard-fought field,” or of 
the reliques—buttons and so forth—found 
thereon; of Hougomont I shall be dumb ; 
and as for Shaw the Lifeguardsman, | 
shall utterly ignore such an individual. 
Nor am | am going to lay before you any 
of those gossiping narratives yclept 
Impressions de Voyage, which, by the 
way, seldom impress any one, unless in- 
deed it be with a sensation of weariness. 
I am a resident in Belgium, and as it is 
proverbial that residents are not sight- 
seers, you may feel assured that L am not 
going to retain you by the button while I 
pour into your unwilling ear a dull, prolix 
account of the “lions” of the Belgian 
capital or its environs—things that one 
can always find in a guide-book, when dis- 
posed for that sort of mental recreation. 
No, reader, of none of these do I purpose 
treating ; it is my intention merely to re- 
late for your amusement, if not edification, 
the adventures of a day—one day out of 
many that it has been my lot to spend in 
that very gay, very cheerful, in short, very 
delightful little city called Brussels. 
There are in the romance of life many 
pages which most assuredly are not worth 
the trouble of perusal, many days which 
bring neither pain nor pleasure, and yet 
which require to be marked with a black 
stone rather than with a white one in our 
mental calendars. Sunday, the 5th of 
, LS—, was one of these days for my 
friend Ned Donovan and myself, and pro- 
bably also for many others as well, for 
that epidemic which we term exxvi—to 
our shame be it said—numbers intinitely 
more victims on a Sunday than on the 
other six days of the week. Are you 
curious, then, most estimable reader, to 
learn how we spent this dominical day ? 
Well, this is precisely what I am going to 
narrate, though 1 eonsider it my duty, 





before we start, to warn you that*my re. 
cital may indeed have the effect of inocy. 
lating you for half-an-hour or so with the 
malady under which I was suffering dap. 
ing the fifteen hours I spent hetween bed 
and bed. If, then, you feel yourself suf. 
ficiently courageous to brave the conta. 
gion, read ; if not, cast aside the magazine, 
or rather, turn to another article. 

It was ten o’clock precisely; I was at 
my post at the Café de l’Amitie, My 
post, you must know, is a rickety, worm. 
eaten picce of furniture, which formerly 
did duiy as a eard-table, but which, after 
many years of hard service, has now appa. 
rently been pensioned off to its present 
situation; but then the breakfast whieh 
the hungry resident finds upon it is in 
general excellent, and from its position at 
the window a very cheerful view is dis- 
coverable. With one hand I steeped a 
crusty fl‘te of bread, well overlaid with 
Anderlecht butter, in a eup of most deli- 
cious coffee, which Madam Dufoy, by a 
method peculiar to herself, is enabled to 
render superior to all the coffees in the 
world; in the other hand I held a pro- 
duction of the country, certainly not so 
arreeable as Madam Dufoy’s coffee, but 
which we are no more able to dispense 
with than we are with our cigar after 
breakfast, although it be not more useful 
or salutary for the mind than tobaccois 
for the body; in a word, I was glancing 
over the columns of that mornmgs 
Independance Belye. At the moment 
when I had completed this double cov- 
summation, a well-known voice behind me 
suddenly uttered these words :— 

“After you the newspaper, if you 
please.” | 

The individual who had addressed me 
this laconical request was behind my chair. 
I turned round to give him the paper, au 
beheld a brother resident and fellow- 
countryman of mine—in short, none other 
than my very particular friend and crony, 
Ned Donovan. gee 

“Holloa! is that you, Ned* I ex- 
claimed; “I did not see you before, but 
even if I had seen you I should most cer 
tainly have hesitated to put your —% 
on your face, so completely unrecogmisat 
does that enormous scar on your ¢ hee 
vender you. Have you been fightmg 
duel in spite of the laws?” 
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“Yes,” replied Ned, “ with my razor.” 

«And is 16 your razor that has gained 
‘he victory, most clumsy of Patlanders?” 
«What would you have? In the de- 
sostable hole in which I am lodged one is 
obliged io shave with cold water,” 

“And this dirty shirt,” interrupted I; 
“gnd this waistcoat, minus a couple of 
buttons; aud this unfastened strap, and 
these ill-blacked boots, and this troubled 
countenance! My good fellow, will you 
tell me where and how you have passed 
the night 

“T passed the night in my bed, or 
rather wpou my bed, seeing that all the 
ved-clothes thought fit to beat a retreat 
during the night; an incident which has 
procured me such a cold in the head 
that I——” 

Here a most convulsive sneeze cut short 
wv friend Edward’s sentence; he blew his 
nose violently, and continued :— 

“Twas going to say that I am indebted 
for both my cold in the head and my wound 
on the cheek to the thickheaded individual 
who fills the post of servant-of-all-work 
in the ready-furnished lodgings where for 
my sins Lam located. ‘Lhis interesting 
specimen of humanity is a great fat country 
girl, who was imported last year into 
Brussels by a pacther along with a drove 
oi oxen from Zeland Flanders. lor these 
ast six months have I persisted in giving 
her every evening an experimental lesson 
in her own peculiar and most detestable 
uliom, on the art of making a bed accord- 
ng to the recognised rules; but I lose 
my Klemish. ‘There are, above all, three 
articles of my code of instructions whieh 
I despair of ever being able to drive into 
that obtuse head of hers: these are, 
imprints, to impart to the mattress 
throughout the whole of its extent a 
perfectly smooth and horizontal position, 
equally exempt from all declivities as from 
all protuberances. Secondly, to carefully 
tuck in the bed-clothes underneath the 
mattress, so that the feet of the occupant 
cannot become uncovered, even should hie 
execute a polka-step during the night in 
lus sleep, in consequence of a troubled 
dream. ‘Lhirdly, to tuck in with the same 
care, on the side next the wall, the afore- 
said bed-clothes beneath the aforesaid 
mattress, in order to spare the sleeper 
tue disagreeable chance of occasionally 
bivouaciug in his couch on account of 
Me fall of the bed-clothes. ‘The non- 
beriormance of this last article has already 
caused me three colds in the head since 
Uctober last. As to these sears, I avoid 
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them as much as possible by only shaving 
once a week, for it is no easy matter to 
obtain a jug of hot water from my old 
landlady: as well might one attempt the 
conquest of the eax merreilleuse, which is 
guarded by the fiery dragon of the fairy 
tale.” 
ee begin to think, Teddy, my boy, that, 
you have got outof the wrong side of your 
bed this morning,” observed L, in my turn. 
“Pll engage you have not breakfasted.’”’ 

“| never breakfast now,” observed d- 
ward, with a most pitiful countenanee : 
“and it is my old crone of alaudlady that 
has obliged me to give up this most salu- 
tary and excellent habit. ‘The cotiee was 
execrable, her milk was baptized, her rolls 
were always burnt. 1 swailowed all, how- 
ever, breaklast bemg my favourite meal ; 
but one day I made the discovery that the 
old lady, who for some time back has been 
afllicted with a contirmed asthma, had ean- 
tracted the habit of blowing upon the 
milk, under the specious pretext of check- 
ing it when coming too quickly to the 
boil; and another no less ayreeable one, of 
pawivg amy rolls in her dirty hands, in 
order, as she pretended, to ascertain it 
they were hot enough when she withdrew 
them from the oven. You can compre- 
hend that after such a discovery it became 
impossible for me to swallow a breakiast 
prepared at home.” 

“Out of all this,” said I, interrupting 
my friend’s flow of eloquence, “1 deduce 
this triple moral for the especial benetit 
of all bachelors occupying furnished lodg- 
ings in Brussels, to wit : Always to remake 
your bed with your own hands; to get 
shaved by a barber; and to take your 
breakfast every morning at the Cate de 
lAmitie in the Place Royal. You see, 
most worthy compere, that 1 practise what 
L preach—at least, as far as regards the 
third article of my moral,” added 1. 

“And I am about to follow your sage 
counsel,” replied the dula/re. “*Gargon,”’ 
he shouted, ‘uae jatle de cafe, et quatre 
pistolets !” 

Aiter breakfasting ¢éle-a-écle with my 
friend Edward, I accompanied him to his 
lodgings, where he had some little matters 
to arrange before noon. For want oi 
something better, 1 took up a volume ot 
one of Sue’s interminable Mysteries to 
pass away the time while my friend, with 
the assistance of the boot-hooks, was en- 
gaged in struggling into a pair of new 
boots which pinched him horribly. 
Searcely had this operation been accom- 
plished, not without a great loss bota of 
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temper and animal moisture, when the 
tailor arrived, bringing with him a ‘new 
coat to be tried on: here was another 
operation! Edward having with the 
assistance of the tailor worked lis way 
with the greatest precaution into the new 
garment, proceeded, as is always the case 
with every one trying on a new coat, to a 
warfare of contradictories with this latter 
functionary, the result of which was that 
the coat {fitted admirably, according to the 
schneider’s opinion, and wretchedly ac- 
cording to Ned’s. The first vaunted the 
superior quality of the cloth, the perfect 
elegance and “style” of the eut; the 
second, on the contrary, aliirmed that the 
cloth was of secondary quality, that the 
collar was too high, the waist too long, 
and that the skirts crossed m such a 
manner that one was completely hidden 
by the other. Being appealed to by the 
belligerents, | gave judgment im favour 
of Kdward, to the great disgust of the 
tailor, who then declined my interference. 

“The proof that monsieur is unac- 
quainted with the nature of a correctly- 
fitting garment,” said the scamp, most 
politely, ‘may be seen in the fit of his 
own coat, which is cut as if his measure 
had been taken on a sentry-box !” 

“Oh, Stohwasser!” thought I, “with 
what a smile of disdain wouldst thou have 
creeted this impertireit criticism of one 
ot your chef-d’ceuvres !” 

As for myself, L felt greatly inclined to 
correct the insolence of the miserable 
suip who had thus dared to call into 
question the merits of my A 1 frock; 
but Kdward spared me the trouble, by 
showing both him and his coat to the 
door. 

“There appears to be some extraordi- 
nary fatality connected with my coats,” 
exclaimed my unfortunate friend on the 
departure of the tailor. “ Do you know, 
this is the sixth coat that I have had 
made tor me during the last three months 
by six different tailors, and IT have been 
obliged to return every one. What makes 
this last event more annoying is, that I 
have been invited to a ball this evening, 
where I have been promised an introduc- 
tion to a young girl whom L have met two 
or three times casually im society, but 
whose more intimate acquaintance I par- 
tieulariy wish to make; and now J shall 
be obliged to send an exeuse on account 
of that infernal tailor and his coat.” 

“And serves you right, too,” interrupted 
I, “for employing one of these Belgian 
suips. Why don’t you get your coats 
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from Town, as Ido? But there ds some 
one knocking at your door.” 7 

“ Monsieur, tlre blanchisseuse has come 
for the clothes,” replied a voice outside jy 
answer to Edward’s summons. i 

“Another bother! Hang these Frenth. 
women ! they will come for everything on 
a Sunday,” muttered Edward to hims¢ 
Then he replied aloud :—« Tell the 
blanchisseuse that she must wait five 
minutes.” 

The five minutes lasted half-an-honr. 
Shirts, collars, stockings, waistcoats 
pocket-handkerchiefs, ¢loves, &e. ke, be, 


"> = 


had to be looked up, counted, and re- 
counted; this done, alist had to be made 
ont, and then a duplicate; finally, the 
collection had to be crammed into a bae 
and tied up. I had resumed my “ Mys- 
teries” with a fearful yawn, having pre- 
viously taken the precaution of inhaling 4 
huge pinch of genuine Lambkin from my 
friend Ned’s snuff-box as a specific against 
somnoleney. 

The bundle of dirty linen despatched, 
Edward completed his toilet without fur- 
ther interruption, and we sallied forth. 

Towards which point of the compass 
shall we take our flight, George?’ de- 
manded Edward, when we had reached 
the strect. 

“It is all the same to me, Teddy, my 
boy,” replied I. 

You never will have an opinion of 
your own,” growled Edward. 

““Come to the Park.” 

“‘T hate the Park on a Sunday.” 

“Well, then, the Boulevard.” . 

“There’s not so much as a cat stirrmg 
on the Boulevard at this hour.” 

‘What sav you to the Café, then?” 

**Tt’s too soon.” 

To church ?” 

“Tt’s too late.” 

“You see, Master Ned, it is perfectly 
useless for me to have an opinion of my 
own. Let us decide by the judgment 
of the hat.” 

‘ Be it so,” replied Edward ; and taking 
off his beaver, he spun it round on the 
end of his cane. 

“It stops opposite the Rue de Ia 
Madeleine,” said I. a 

“Pardon me,” objected Edward, “1 
stopped in precisely the contrary direc: 
tion; it is the buekle we must go by. ; 

Faithfully abiding by the judgment 0: 
the hat, we pursued our way Up. the 
Montagne de hn Cour. <A group of indi- 
viduals of both sexes had collected ™ 
front of the large window of a printseller’s 
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shop; 9 single glance suiliced to show us 
that they were provincials.. Having no- 
thing better to do, we also affected to he 
engaged in examining the collection, while 
in reality we examined hut the persons, 
Their attention seemed to be particularly 
attracted towards some of Danton’s 
statuettes, of which there were several 
exposed for sale, cath 

“Oh, look! exclaimed an individual 
of the group; “there’s Victor, in the 
overture of the Serpeus Auourene.” 

“No, no,” replied. another, “it is the 
caricature of one of our deputies.” 

“Bah! he is playing the fiddle,” said 
a third. 

“Tt is, perhaps, in a metaphorical sense 
of some kind thatthe designer of this 
statuette has. represented his subject as 
playing on the violin,” said, in his turn, a 
gentleman in a seedy black coat, whose 
back only was visible, but whose voice 
was familiar to. us. 

“The point in dispute, however,” he 
added, “can easily and quickly be deter- 
mined; we .have ,but to deeipher the 
Greek characters, which J can discern at 
the base of the. statuette. . Let’s look a 
little closer, . The first letter I perceive 
has the form of a P, but it is. an R, for 
the Greek capital Rand our P are as like 
as two drops of water; the second and 
the fourth are both e/phas, the third 
gemua, sO that we have in the first. place 
raga. The four remaining letters are two 
wus and two tofas, which make aini—-thus 
we have Raga and aiui. This, gentlemen, 
must either be modern Greck or clse'Cos- 
sack, for I, who read Homer and Anacreon 
as you would your paternosters, 1 am un- 
able to decipher the meaning of these 
two words, Raga, nini’ No, decidedly I 
cannot understand it,”’ repeated he, lower- 
lug his voice and tappmg his forehead 
With the ends of. his. fingers... “Raga, 
uni,” repeated he once more, as he turned 
to leave the place;.but in consequence of 
this movement he ‘suddenly found himself 
face to face with Edward and myself. . We 
recognised him in an. instant asa teacher 
of languages from whom we had taken 
lessons in Flemish on owr first arrival in 
Belgium, and who had lately been ap- 
pomted a professor of something or other 
in one of the, Belgian colleges. 

“What!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
caught sight of us; “is that you, Monsieur 

Ohovan? and you also Monsiews K——? 
—how glad I amto see you, and all the 
are so just at preseni.as I have a favour 
to ask you.” Thus speaking he tcok pos- 
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session of an arm of cach and led us to- 
wards the Park, where already a fair 
sprinkling of the Belgian fashionables had 
collected. “I was saying, gentlemen,” 
resumed our professor, “that I had a fa- 
vour to ask you, but in the first place let 
me tell you that I have been so fortunate 
as to obtain at the last concours the profes- 
sorship of poetry at the College de 
three thousand franes a year, besides ex- 
tras and perquisites! [I am ariel: man at 
last. I have:been installed there for these 
last six months, and have already com- 
posed three works: primo, a translation 
of the orations of Demosthenes into 
French verse: secundo, a prose translation 
of the Ziad of Homer; tertio, a ceneral 
history of the Pays de Waes from the 
earliest period to the present time. But 
tell ime, Monsieur Edward, who is that 
pretty girl who bowed to you just now 
with such a smiling countenance ?—/as- 
civa puella l? 

“Only a young lady of my acquaint- 
ance.’ 

“T should like to be able to say as 
much. Well, it is to supermtend the 
publication of these works that L have 
come to Brussels, and also to refresh my- 
self a little after my literary lnbours, and 
make a few conquests among the /emineunt 
genus ; tor in tne species of monastery in 
which J am enclosed there is no recreation 
of any kind to be had. You will aid me 
in unnesting some pretty dove, will you 
not, ms sodcs ?” 

“Ts that ihe favour you had to ask 
me?” 

“No, but your pretty acquaintance of 
just now put the idea into my head.” At 
this moment Edward again saluted two 
young ladies that passed. “ What! you 
know these ladies also! O mortal, thrice 
and four times blessed. You have then 
your Ovid’s De Arte Amandi by heart ?” 
' ©That?s more than you have, I should 
imagine,” retorted Ned. 

“Why so?” 

“Vf you knew anything about Ovid you 
would proceed in the first instance to 
a tailor, and in the second to a shirt- 
maker. From the tailor you would pro- 
cure a cout of a cut and style less selio- 
lastie than the one you have now on your 
back ; and from the shirtmaker a garment 
with a collar less mountainous, and above 
all whiter than the one now about your 
ears.” vt 

“You are joking surely, gentiemen. 

‘Edward is quite right, my dear pro- 
fessor,” said I, in my turn, “I give you 
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my word of honour’ that) you will never 
make a single conquest among the /ems- 
neum genus, as you call them, with sucha 
coat or such a shirt collar. And if L 
might be allowed to offer another sugges- 
tion, L think were you to remove from 
your nose those huge blue spectacles, 
which impart to your physiognomy such 
a lugubrious tint, you would be all the 
better for the change.” 

“You are both of you mad, my dear 
gentlemen. 1 ain very well as lam; a 
classicist ought not to be dressed as a 
romanticist ; a professor ought not to be 
attired as a feuilletontste. But to return 
to my works; the favour I had to demand 
is sunply this: knowing that you pos- 
sessed some acquaintances in Brussels 
connecied with the Belgian press, I 
thought perhaps you might be able to use 
your influence in the literary world to 
give my works a lift. There would be 
nothing to prevent you from suggesting 
a little laudatory article in one of the re- 
views, and you might glide in a few bio- 
craphieal notes upon the author; this 
would help the sale of the works amazingly 
—you understand ?” 

“TY understand perfectly,’ replied Ed- 
ward; “but Lfear the public would laugh 
both at the author and his panegyrist, for 
after all you must allow that it 1s a whim- 
sical idea that of translating Demosthenes 
into verse, and Homer into prose, and 
what your countrymen would call sococo 
in the highest degree. I appeal to my 
friend K—— here.” 

[ nade an aflirmative sign of the head. 

“Well, we'll sav no more about if,” 
said the professor. ‘On second thoughts 
tll puff! my works myself; besides, you 
would not understand them; novel-read- 
ing and magazine-scribbling destroys the 
taste for the beautiful, the elassic, and the 
irue !” 

There are many originals in the world 
whose conversation, amusing enough for 
the first quarter of an hour or so, beeomes 
alter that period dreadfully wearisome 
and insipid.  QOxr original was of this 
specits. While conversing in this strain 
te had clung all the wile most tena- 
ciously to my right arm, while his oppo- 
site member was tirmly hooked in that of 
my friend Edward. After several abor- 
tive attempts to part company, I sue- 
ceeded at length in casting myself adrift, 

and making a half turn behind him I 
ranged up alongside Master Ned, to whom 
Ladmimistereda slight nudge on the elbow 
ws a signal of impatience. My friend by 
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the sane means gave me tounderstand thas 
our sensations on this point Were recinr. 
cal, and at the same time cast at me-an 
oblique glance, which said as plainly as 
glance could sav—* How are we Lo vet 
rid of this bore ¥” : 

To this signal of distress | responded 
bya certain oscillatory motion of the head, 
which might be interpreted—* [jj dis. 
cover some means or other by-and-by.” 

During this mute colloquy the profes. 
sor recited to us a piece of verse which he 
had addressed to a lady on her birthday. 
when offering her a pot of wallfower— 
rather a strange birthday present, by the 
way. 1 retained three lines of this deli- 
cious fragment, and here they are, word 
for word— 

“ Accorde un doux baiser 4 Baptiste fidéele, 
Qui vient te presenter ce petit pot de fleur, 
Dont ta rare beauté surpasse la couleur!” 
“Oh! too faithful Baptiste,’ mur 

mured I within myself; “ happy are those 

who can grant you a kiss of adieu!” Ail 
at once a sudden ispiration seized me, 
and pointing with my stick to the clock 
on the tower of Caudenberg, I exclaimed, 
with well-feigned astonishment, “ What! 
two o’clock already! We must be off, 

Ned; it would not do to keep the old 

people waiting dinner for us, and you 

know they dine early on Sunday.” 

“By Jove, yes! we must be off,” re- 
peated Edward, and his countenance sut- 
denly lighted up as if a ray of hope had 
that moment beamed upon it. 

“Where are you going to?” inquired 
the professor. : 

“To the other side of the town, not lar 
from the Porte de Lacken,” replied I, ata 
venture. 18 

“Well, it’s all the same to me which 
way I walk; 1 will accompany you W 
those inhospitable regions,” said our bore, 
to my intense disgust, and he took a firme! 
erip of EKdward’s arm. 

There was no help for it, so we wert 
obliged to set sail incontinent tor the Porte 
de Lacken. On our reaching our dest- 
nation [ found myself in a state of cor 
siderable embarrassment: it was abs0- 
lutely necessary to come to an ancho! 
somewhere under pain of being convicted 
of deliberate and premeditated falsehood: 
but not a single acquaintance did 1 pos 
sess in this quarter of Brussels: this tim 
Kdward came to my assistance. 

“This is the house,” said he, pausite 
opposite the door of a sort of Gothic villa ; 
“you will excuse us, but we are oblige 
to leave you here.” 
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oe our bore would not let go until the 
las With his own hands did he 
ring + the bell, nor. was it until the door 
was opened that he finally cast us adrift. 

“ Karew cli for the present,” said he, as 
ne moved away; “ I shall expect you this 

evening at the per on between eight and 
pine.’ 

“ We shall be swre to be there,” replied 
I, p slitely. “* You may wait a long time 
fan us, old fellow,” 1 added, sollo voce, in 
my i iother tongue. 

“Do you wish to see M, Praque ?” ?? 
sail a hoy with a face the colour of a 
chimney-sweep’s, and who held in one 
nand a gun-barrel and in the other a clean- 
ing rainrod, from the end of which kept 
dripping a liquid as black as ink. 

Ned replied in the aifirmative. 

“Walk in, gentiemen; Vil eail him di- 
rec ctly. 23 

We entered an apartment, i the se: 
obscurity of which i could j just disti inguish 
awolf’s head, and what appeared to be 
the Jaw or face of a wild boar, appended 
to the wall; two hideous trophies which 
formed a fitting termination to a row of 
stufied birds of all species, from the wild 
swan to the wren. 

“It would appear that your M. Traque 
isa regular Nimrod,” said 1 to Edward, 
calling his attention as 1 spoke to the 
strange ornaments which decorated the 
ee. 

“Hush! here he is,” replied Ned. I 

turned round and be Foes Fey a “gigantic indi- 
vidual, clad in a green coat, green trow- 
sers, green waistccat, aud green cap—a 
green man, in short: as to form, the gen- 
tleman resenbled a stout Walloon pea- 
sant. He appeared to me to be about 
forty years of age, though he was in 
reality. more than tilt 

‘The moment he caught sight of Edward 
he stretched out his left arm horizontally, 
and raising his right hand to the level of 
the eye, in the attitude of a sportsman 
preparing to fire, he cried— 

" Bane ! ! [I have been on the look-out 
for this hare a long time.” 

At that instant a huge dog, which had 
followed him into the room, but which had 
held itself rigidly at a dead point while his 
master was taknig aim, on hearmg the 

“bang” sprang suddenly at Ned’s throat, 
apparently under the impression that t he 
game was perfectly legitimate. 

* Here, Diamond, Diamond ! let t 0, sir; 
let 20, you ‘brute !? shouted A. ‘Traque 
With ali the strength of his lungs, ad- 

hunistering at the same time a vigorous 
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kiek on the stern of the animal, who re- 
tired sulky and crowing, My worthy 
friend had ot off with the loss of a shirt- 
front—a sort of complicated frill, which 
Diamond had earried away with lun as a 
tropliy of his vietory. ‘ 
‘As many killed as wounded ; novedy 
cli ead, eh y?? mquired M. ‘l'raque. 
‘No; oaly my sheet, wounded.” 
Que le ‘bonheur! ejaculated MM. 
‘aqui , 
“Yes; that’s what one calls Fiemisi: 
llappiness,” muttered Ned in English. 
“Never mind,” continued the gallant | 
sportsman; “‘I am going to open a bottle 
of wine fron 1 the ood corner of the cellar ; 
that will set your nerves to rights, and 
mine too, for to teil vou the truth L was 
really at raid for you.” And he proces ded 
towards his ee liar, singimg as he went 
snateh of some old spi ortine chansox 
Madame ‘Traque now made her appear: 
ance. She seemed much younger than 
her husband, and as well as [ could - 
ceive rather pretty, but awkward and em- 
barrassed in her manner. 
“1 am afraid some accident has han- 
pened,” said she, with a sort of boarding- 
school curtsey. 
“it is nothing at all, madam. I had 
on a frilled shirt, which was not exactly 
the fashion, and Diamond took the trouble 
of easing me of it, that’s all; it is so much 
the less work for the sen:pstress.” 
“That horrid dog is always doing some 
mischicf. I regret if 
“Permit me to introduce a feiow- 
countryman of mine to you, madain ; my 
particular friend, George K——; and to 
you also, M. Traque,” he added, address- 
ing himself to the worthy indi vidas il of the 
name, who at that moment entered the 
room, a bottle under each arm, and his 
hands full of wine: glasses. 
* Are you a sportsman, 
Traque’s first words to me. 
I thought of Don Quixote, who de- 
manded of every comer, “Are you 4 
knight-errant ?”? and making an effort to ie 
keep my countenance, | rep: lied— 
OW hy, yes, monsieur, lam a bit of ; 
sportsman.” 
“ Parbleu'!” added M. Traque, “I thin 
I recognise your face. Did you not m _ 
one of a shooting party about three vears 
ago in the Woods of Sambre ?’ 
“Ves.” ae 
“Then give me your hand, for it is to 
you | owe my life!” 
| stared in : astonishment, but gave him 
my hand. He continued— 
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“We had formed a chain round a hill 
in the midst of a very dense underwood. 
I was posted in a narrow pathway that 
led through the thicket; you were about 
twenty paces on my left in the same path. 
I had taken up a position behind a huge 
oak tree, scarcely daring to move or even 
to breathe. All at onee a hare popped 
out the tip of her nose between the 
bushes ; I let fly at her—your servant, 
sir! she was off in ajiffey. At the same 
instant a roebuek crossed the path to my 
left; I saw the muzzle of your fowling- 
piece in a point blank level with my head. 
I thought it was all up with me, for if you 
fired you would most infallibly knock over 
at the same shot both man and beast, and 
if you delayed only a quarter of a second 
the roebuck would gain the thicket, in 
which case it would be a hundred chances 
to one if you hit her. Had I been im your 
place, I tell you frankly, I do not think I 
could have retained my shot; you did so, 
however, and to that presence of mind on 
your part [ owe my life.” 

“You have not told the whole story,” 
said I, for the recollection of the fact had 
returned to my mind during the course of 
the narrative; “you have not said what 
became of the roebuck !” 

“The roebuck ? Weate him next day 
with sauce aux cornichons,” replied M. 
Traque, 

* Tlow was that?” exclaimed Edward, 
quickly. 

“ Monsieur K let lim cross the 
path at his ease, and then fired on a eal- 
culation into the thicket; we found him 
lving stone dead about ten paces from my 
oak. It was one of the most beautiful 
shots I ever saw in my life.” 

* Bravo! I did not know vou were so 
good a shot, K »” said Edward. 

“Oh, 1 am not much given to boast- 
ing,” said I, bridling up a little at the 
compliment. 

M. ‘Traque uncorked one of his bottles, 
filled the glasses round, and taking one in 
his hand and lifting his cap from off his 
lead, he gave the following toast -— 

“To the health of Monsieur Georges 
kK——, whom I here proclaim Doctor, 
avee grande distivetici#, in the faculty of 
sport, both of bird aud beast.” 

‘T accept the diploma with gratitude,” 
said I, thinking of Don Quixote again, as 
I hob-nobbed with M. Traque. 

We had emptied our glasses and re- 
piaced them on the table, when. Madame 
Traque, who had not as: yetvopened her 
lips, suddenly took, the word, and, to my 


utter astonishment, Started off in the fol. 
lowing extraordinary fashion :— 

“The roebuck possesses more  prace 
more vivacity, and even more COttrage 
than the stag. Its eyes are more bri. 
liant and appear animated with a more 
lively sentiment. The roebuck js ‘of 
a domestic nature; the sire, dam; and 
young ones live together in one family, and 
are never seen to associate with strangers 
At the pairing season, which takes piace 
once a year, in October, they do not ex. 
hale, like other varieties of the deer tribe. 
any strong odour, nor have they the fury 
of thestag. They require movement and 
plenty of air and space; they thrive well 
with one female in a park of about two 
hundred acres. We have in Europe but 
two varieties of this species; the ‘red, 
which: is the largest, and the brown, whieh 
are marked with a white streak behind,” 

After having declaimed this beautiful! 
tirade—taken word for word from Buffon 
—like a school-girl reciting her lesson, 
Madame ‘Traque was silent, and cast upon 
her audience a glance of proud satisfaction. 

Ned was stupified ; he affected to blow 
his nose to prevent himself laughing out- 
right; as for me, I preserved suflicient 
conimand over my countenance to observe 
politely :-— 

“Tt would appear that madame is well 
read in natural history.” 

“Oh, she has her Buffon at her fingers’ 
ends,” replied M. Traque, with charming 
simplicity. “I gave her a superb edition 
for a wedding present. Whenever I bring 
home a rare bird from iny shooting excu- 
sions | am not sorry to have some one a 
hand who can tell me what it is. ‘The 
other day, for instance, I brought down a 
singular bird; he flew with his beak open 
from ear to ear, and‘ made a humming 
noise like a spinning wheel.” 

The crapauds-volants, otherwise called 
engoulevents,” interrupted Madame Traque, 
speaking very quickly, “are plentiful, ane 
vet are not common anywhere; they a 
found in, or at’ Jeast visit almost every 
portion of our continent. Sometimes thes 
perplex the sportsman by turming rou 
und round some tall Jeafless tree m¢ 
rapid and irregular flight, when they say 
be seen alternately rising and sinking. 
They are at these times most probably 
giving ‘chase to the’ numerots insects 
which flutter round these ‘sorts of trees, 
but it is seldom that they can then he ap 
proached within gunshot’; on theadvane 
of the sportsman they invariably ase 
pear, as if by magic, without his'bems 
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able to discover the place of their re- 
treat.” 

It. was my turn row. to blow my nose ; 
Ned did the same. But [ found it impos- 
sible to repress altogether a slight out- 
break of convulsive laughter ; fortunately, 
however, this breach of etiquette escaped 
abservation, being drowned by the noise 
made by Edward’s nose, which resounded 
through the apartment like a horn of chase, 

“You have got a bad cold, Monsieur 
Edward, but here is a-specific which will 
soon cure you,” said M, Traque, present- 
ig a bumper of wine to my friend and 
inaking me a sign to empty mine, 

Just as we raised our glasses to our 
lips, the lady sought to resume her dis- 
course. 

“The crapaud-volant rarely percles—” 

But she was cra stopped short by 
aloud report, followed by a rushing noise 
and the instantaneous discharge of a cas- 
cade of wine, which fell from LKdward’s 
mouth in a rosy shower.on the carpet, 

My unfortunate friend, in his etforts to 
restrain his merriment, had blown up; he 
eadeavoured to excuse himself, but cov 


faucibus haset. 


“Never mind, never mind,” said the 
eood-natured M. ‘Lraque; ‘‘it’s all the 
fault of your cold, you sneezed at the 
critical imoment and the wine went. the 
wrong way.” 

“Yes—it was-+my—hor—horrible— 
cold,” stammered Ned, cramming his 
pocket-handkerchief into his mouth, at 
the risk of immediate suffocation. 

When this access of merriment was ¢ 
little calued, the imperturbable naturalist 
resumed :— 

“| said, thea, that the crapaud-volant 
rarely perches, but when he does do so 
ne places himself not across, like other 
birds, but longitudinally upon the branch, 
Which he seems to cocker or cocher, like 
our domestic coek, when he x 
_ Here Ned broke out into.a tremendous 
it of convulsive coughing. ‘ Upon my 
word, I cannot contain this dreadful 
cough any longer (coughing fearfully), I 
beg a thou—thou—sand pardons, but 
really I——” Another explosion of 
catarrh cut short his apology. 

“It is time for us to be moving,’’ said 
I; “we lave got to be somewhere at four 
O'clock,” not for the life of me knowing 
ee that mysterious somewhere might 
e. 

“Well, stop and dine with us; you 
will then be somewhere at four o'clock,” 


said M. Traque, 
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_ “Impossible, to-day,” said Edward, in 
his tarn, “they will be waiting dinner for 
us.” So saying, he seized his hat and 
stick and moved towards the door; I fol- 
lowed him. 

“Well, promise me at least to conie, 
both of you, some time next week, never 
mind the day. We have alwavs some 
piece of game on the spit. My wife will 
finish her story of the erapaud-volant, and 
1 will tell you a thousand anecdotes of 
Belgian sport and sportsmen; I have a 
rich collection in this head of mine, Mon- 
sieur K—-—, I can tell you.” 

‘Tam not ill-stocked myself,” rejoined 
I, “but, unfortunately, Ido not possess 
your talent in storytelling.” 

‘Never mind, you can try,” said M. 
Traque, encouragingly. 

“ He tries but too often,” said Ned: 
“you cannot talk with him for a quarter 
of an hour without being treated with a 
chapter from Ins sporting reminiscences.” 

“Nor with me without hearing a 
chapter of natural history,” said Madame 
Traque, laughing. 

“ We shall gct on famously together,” 
observed M. ‘Traque, “for I tlink we 
have all of us got pretty nearly the same 
hobby. And so, gentlemen, | shall expect 
you some day next week to dinner.” 

We took our leave of this worthy 
couple—true types of Belgian hospitality 
and donhome—and when M. ‘Traque had 
closed the street door behind us, we heard 
him singing as he moved away :— 

“Chasseur diligent, 
Voici l’aurore,” &c. 


*FIe is as good a fellow as ever lived, 
said Edward, * but a great bore.” 

“ Well, do you know, [ think him very 
amusing,” was my reply; “and I pardon 
the professor for having brought us 
whether we would or no to his door.”’ 

Upon this we proceeded to dinner, of 
which necessary repast, kind reader, | 
will spare you all description, in consi- 
deration of the exemplary patience you 
have given proof im following me thus far 
in the recital of my day’s adventures. 


CHAPTER II. 
APTER DINNER. 


Ir is a very beautiful and comfortable 
invention, that of friendship. Unfortu- 
nately, Cicero has said and proved this 
before me, but I pray you to believe that 
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this is not my fault; if it had so hap- 
pened that Cicero had come into the 
world after me, 1 should have said and 
proved the thing before him. In the do- 
main of literature at the present time, 
nothing, no not even that little dot which 
T have placed at the termination of the 
preceding sentence, is left to be created ; 
we are all born plagiarists, and from the 
most elevated of our historians—prophets, 
if you like it better—down to the most 
diminutive of our magazine scribblers, we 
all eome under the servuza pecus of old 
Horace. Our whole literary merit con- 
sists in disguising our plagiarisms with 
more or less skill. 

But whatever be the reflections of 
Cicero anent the point, 1 shall always 
affirm and maintain that if friendship be 
desirable, it is principally so between 
bachelors of riper years. 

What would become of me, for instance, 
if I had not my friend Hdward Donovan ? 
and what. would my friend Edward do if 
he had not me? 

When a man has neither wife nor chil- 
dven to love, nor valet to seold, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should have 
at hand some being or other whom he ean 
love or scold, according to the state of his 
digestive organs; te whom he can say old 
fellow, or don’t bother me, according to 
the variations of the baromeicr; to whom 
he can chat confidentially of his hopes and 
fears; from whom he can ask friendly 
counsel to have alterwards the pleasure 
of following his own; a being, in short, 
whom one can flatter, snub, praise, blame, 
tease, or co a, on the condition of being 
flattered, suubbed, praised, blamed, teased, 
and coaxed in return. This bei ‘ing is ealled 
a friend, and these mutual licences are 
ihe conditions wich we are obliged to 
subseribe to on entering thet peculiar 
hond of union eailed Iriends hip. 

| entertain a sincere ftriendsh in for my 
friend Kdward Sannin: ws does Edward 
in his turn for me 

Afier having taken part in the general 
skrimmage Of & tal 7 @hote, we retumed 
io the park, This park, you must know, 
eader, Is the pearl: resource of all the 
dlers of the capital. On this particular 
evening my friend Ned was decidedly suf: 
fering under an mInfliction of what ere term 
the bine devils, or, shorter, the “ blues,” 
but what our neghbours on the other 
side of the Channel persist m calling de 
spleen Anglais. Well, whatevcr nomen- 
clature we give to the disease in question, 
my worthy countryman had a Gecided 
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attack of it. His features were sombre, 
his hair im disorder, his chip buried ; 
huge military stock which secended.t 
his ears, his coat buttoned up to the thi 
and ill br ushed, bis hands crossed behind 
his back & Ja Napoleon, his eye fixed and 
haggard; such was my friend Ned Dono. 
van as he walked silently along at aboni 
ten paces from me in the most deserted 
alley of the park. 

As I was perfectly well aware that je 
particularly disliked being int errupted or 
questioned when he was in one of }is 
brown studies, I left him for a consi 
derable time to his meditations, amusing 
myself the while by churning sotto goce 
the last opera air, but. this resouree be. 
coming at length extremely t tiresome, and 
feeling by certain premonitory symptoms 
that this’ spleen Ai ~ was beginning t 

gain upoh me also, | essayed to arous: 

my comrade from his meditations, and 
with this end in view I said to hin— 
** Vdward, what are you thinking of?” 

m" Nothing,” replied he: but he added 
not a word to this laconical response. 

“ Nothing !” said I to myselt. “ What 
a glorious ” subject for a long-winded 
psy chological discussion!” and 1 was just 
preparing an argument on the following 
thesis :—'l'he human mind being essen- 
tially active, it is utterly impossible that 
It Can repose for a single instant; ergo, 
no one has the right of saying T an think- 
ing of xothing, whena very stylish phaeton 
dashed past us like lightning. We had 
at this moment reached the park gate 
opposite the Boulevard du Regent. | 
raised my eyes and perceived in ihe 
phaeton a lady holding the reins and 
gentleman who seemed to be her father. 
‘The lady appeared to me to be a 
but, to tell the truth, [ did not pay muci 
attention to her. Meanwhile my col- 
panion had come to a stand. still at the 
park gate, and was following the couse 
of the phaeton with his eyes. 

i planted niyself opposite to him, anc, 
with the design of opening the discussidl 
upon the aforesaid metaphysical problew, 
ls sald— 

“Are you quite sure, Ned, that you 
were thinking of nothing 2 T 

As he continued to watch the. retreat 
ing phaeton, | repeated my —— 

“© Are yeu quite sure, ‘Teddy, my 
that you were thinking of nothing: 

No reply. ‘The phae ton contiuued its 
rapid course, and Edw ard’s eyes followee 
its motions.. But 1 was “determined io 
obtain a reply, whatever it might be, trou 
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gy taciturn companion, and I accordingly 
repeated for the third time my question, 
laying a marked emphasis on each syl- 
lable— 

« Are—you—quite —sure—that — you 
_were—thinking—of—nothing ?” 

“ May the devil fly away with you!” ex- 
claimed Edward, furiously, and he strode 
rapidly off in the direction taken by the 
phaeton, which at that moment disap- 
yeared round the corner of one of the 
streets leading to the Boulevard. 

[ followed him, laughing, for I make it 
a rule never to lose my temper at my 
worthy friend’s little eccentricities ; a few 
moments afterwards we met one of his 
friends, who said to him eagerly— 

“Well, did you see her?” 

“Who?” 

“ She.” 

“No, I didn’t sce her.” 

“She has just this instant drove by in 
a phaeton along with her father; do not 
onany account miss the ball to-night, sie 
will be there.” 

Ned replied only by a sigh, and his 
friend having taken his departure, we re- 
sumed our melancholy promenade. 

I thought of the scene with the tailor 
in the morning, and I recalled to mind 
what Edward had then said touching 
this ball where he was to be introduced 
to a certain young lady whose better 
acquaintance he was anxious to culti- 
vate, 

“Now [ have discovered the solution 
of the riddle,” exclaimed I, aloud. 

“Of what riddle ¥ demanded my com- 
panion, mechanically. 

“T know what you were thinking of 
just now; it was not of nothing, as you 
pretended,” 

“Of what was it then? i should much 
ike to know.” 

“You were thinking of three fiascos, if 
[may use the [talianism.” 

“This explanation is_a riddle in itself,” 
replied Edward, with a slight shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“You were thinking of three fiascos,” 
repeated [; “the fiaseo of your coat, in 
the first, instance, which led to the fiasco 
of the bail, and both in turn to the fiasco 
of the introduction to the lady in the 
phacton,” i 

Poor Ned smiled sadly. 

‘ And hence your blue devils,” added I. 

‘What is to be done to dissipate 
thera 2” 

“{ know of but one means, and that is 
‘0 think no more either of the coat, the 
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theatre.” 

‘* What do they play to-night 2” 

“What does it signify ? come on, any- 
how.” 

Well, I never refuse doing anything 
you like; let’s go to the theatre, with al! 
my heart.” 

Aud ten minutes after the brief col- 
loquy we were installed in a box on the 
second tier of the “Grand Theatre” of 
Brussels. By degrees the house filled, 
and soon it was quite full, as is geaeralls 
the case on a Sunday night, 

The piece was Robert le Diable, an 
opera, which, though an especial favourite 
of mine, by dint of constantly seeing and 
hearing, we both of us knew by heart, So 
little attention, indeed, did we pay to 
what was passing on the stage, that, af 
the termination of the first act, we could 
not for the life of us have said what th 
actors had been about. Poor ‘Teddy’s 
blue devils had not left him; and the 
curtain was just about to rise for the 
second act, when the door of our box 
opened, and we heard these words uttered 
by the most silvery voice in the world :— 

“Would you be so good as to open 
another box for us, if you please ? this is 
occupied.” 

Kdward turned round; judge of his 
surprise and joy—the lady and geutieinan 
of the phaeton stood before him. lis 
confusion of mind was such that he re- 
mained dumb, and never even thought of 
offering them his place. ‘The box-opener 
was just closing the door, wien I rose, 
and addressing myself to the father ot 
the young lady, “ Monsieur,” Lexclaimed, 
“you can dispose of my seat; and as for 
the lady, I am sure my friend will be 
most happy to resign his chair to ber.” 
This indirect interpellation had the eifec: 
of rousing Hdward from his ecstasy. 

“Oh, certainly, with great pleasure !”’ 
cried he, rising and preseuting his chair 
to the lady. 

She looked at her father. 

After a few mutual complimeats the 
old gentleman accepted; and [ had the 
supreme satisfaction of sianding seutry 
behind the papa’s chair, in order to pro- 
cure my friend the pleasure of acting in 
the same manner behind that of the 
daughter. 

What a beautiful invention is friend. 
ship! I return to my text; but in this 
particular circumstance it was by no 
means a comfortable inventicn for my 
legs. Never mind, it is good to know 


ball, or the lady; and to come to the 
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how to act on decisive occasions, and 
most certainly this was a decisive moment 
for my friend Ned. 

As there is nothing in the world which 
so completely paralyses the conversational 
powers of young people as the presence 
of a father attentive to every word they 
utter, decidedly the best thing for me to 
do was to amuse the papa; but in order 
to effect this neatly, it was absolutely 
necessary, in the first place, to discover 
what might be the good man’s hobby. 

“ Let’s commence by studying his phy- 
siocnomy,” thought I, “ according to that 
instinetive method which is peculiar to 
me; this study will lead me to a know- 
ledge of his character; I will then en- 
deavour to enter upon the conversation 
accordingly, and it will be the deuce and 
all if after a little by-play I do not swe- 
eced in bringing out his weak point.” 

After this piece of logical reasoning, I 
commenced operations by measuring with 
the corner of my eve the facial outline of 
my neighbour, ‘and I discovered in the 
first instance a very evident depression of 
the skull—the certain sign ot a limited 
intellect. I observed afterwards a largely 
developed, but by no means aquiline 
nasal protuberance; two large blue eyes, 
without the slightest expression of pride 
or cunning, and as serene as a cloudless 
sky; a pair of lips of more than the ordi- 
nary fulness, the upper one half covering 
the lower, and a profusion of silky white 
hair. For the rest, not a wrinkle was 
discernible upon the foreliead nor round 
the temples, not even the inevitable 
crow’s-feet, the diverging lines of which 
our present race of fashionables—old men 
at thirty—endeavour to hide by the cun- 
ning arrangement of the hair; add to this 
a ruddiness of complexion which shamed 
even the lilies and roses on the cheek of 
his youthful neighbour, and a figure of 
respectable corpulence, though far re- 
moved from obesity; finally, a sky-blue 
coat with metal buttons, a ‘white crav at, 
and small ear-rings completed our indi. 
vidual’s portrait. 

“That will do,” thought I to myself; 
« T know him now from head to foot, both 
physically and morally. Physically, ‘he is 
a good-looking elderly gentleman, in the 
full enjoyment of a very green old age, 
eating well, drinking well, and sleeping 
ditto. Mo rally, he is a most worthy, ex- 
cellent individual, who goes to "Mass 
regularly every Sunday morning, and to 
the Opera i in the evening; most “probably 
a retired merchant or tradesman, now 
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churchwarden of his parish; 
he is a good papa, and precisely the sort 
of man we want; and | should be in 

wise surprised if his dauchter Jed him b 
the nose, above all, if he be a w idower, as 
we must hope he is.” a 

As to the lady, I measured her at a 

glance. Pretty as an angel, and witty as 
an angel’s antipodes. The discovery of 
this last quality—if It be & quality m a 
woman —~ rather astonishe d me in this 
particular case, as Ned was always saying 
that he would only marry a stupid 
woman, “because,” as he. said, alter 
Lah} 
Talleyrand, * ‘with her my wit will have 
repose,” I thought that the young lady 
might possibly possess some adk vantages 
which compensated in the eyes of iny 
friend for her defect of bei ing witty, 
“However that m: Ly be, “s thought i, 
“let’s tackle the papa! 

But the papa feted me the tronble, 
for he it was who addressed me the first 
word, * W bene ‘ver you wish to sit down, 
monsieur,” said he, “I will take you 
place; we will occupy y by turns the tront 
of the box.” 

The lady made the same offer to Ed. 
ward, which we, of course, politely de. 
clined. + There is still a stool vacant,” 
said I, “but 1 prefer standing just at 
present.” 

“It is a species of gymnastic exercise 
which has its adv antages,” observed my 
neighbour, without the slightest shade of 
irony in the tone of his voice. “ When- 
ever | wish to gain an appetite I go into 
my hot-house, and I stand there some: 
times for hours together watching my 
camellias flowering.” 

“J have your hobby, O respectable old 
man !” thought I to myself. 

“Ah! monsieur is an amateur of 
flowers >”? said Ned. 

“Papa does not hear very well with 
the left ear,”’ observed the daughter. 

“So much the better,” inw ardly ejacu- 
lated I, and without more ado I sprang a 
one bound into the midst of a horticul- 
tural and floricultural discussion. With 
the air and tone of one possessing an iD 
timate knowledge of the subject, I can- 
vassed the various merits and defects of 
cactuses, roses, dahlias, ranuneuluses, 

carnatious, tulips, azaleas, rhododendrons, 
anemones, &c., &e., &c.; then pereciving 
that my worthy neighbour began to 
an interest in my conversation; like a 
other Asmodeus I made him grasp ¢ 
skirt of my mantle, while I flew > with bi 
in a sort of horticultural flight round t . 
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world. Commencing with England, I 
drew a glowing picture of the marvels of 
Kew, Chiswick, and Chatsworth, and of 
the acres of glass under which flourished 
such wondrous products of the art bota- 
nical. From thence I carried him bodily 
to the Brazils, Australia, the Himalayas, 
and we were on our passage home, vid 
the Cape, when I perceived that my friend 
Edward was most adventurously navi- 
gating an ocean rather more dangerous 
than ours. 

From that moment, the papa’s good ear 
became my property in spite of the opera, 
the third act of which was now about to 
commence; and in default of cs ear, it 
was mine which overheard the colloquy 
of the young couple, a few detached 
phrases of which reached ihe from time 
to ume. 

“Oh! how glad I am now that I was 
unable to go to the ball to-night, and how 
much happier I should be if I could hear 
you say as much.” 

Idid not catch the reply, but by the 
impression it seemed to make upon Ed- 
ward, I concluded that it was a dilatory 
one. I now sought to resume my bota- 
nical discussion, but it would appear in a 
voice rather too highly elevated for the 
locality, for a few Aushes from the next 
box imposed silence upon me until the 
conclusion of the act. As the curtain 
rose for the next act, I caught a few more 
fragments of conversation:—“ Do you 
not think 1 should be very foolish to 
listen to —— whom I have never spoken 

The conclusion of this sentence 
was interrupted by the papa, who said to 
me loud enough to be heard by our two 
ueighbours— 

“T shali be most happy to see you, sir, 
whenever and as often as you please to 
visit my hothouses.” 

Ned frowned, but I hastened to re- 
assure him by rejoining quickly— 

“And you will permit me to bring my 
friend 2” 

_ “Oh, certainly ; I included him in the 
invitation.” 

Ned trembled, and I fancied that his 
pretty neighbour shared his emotion. 

“Courage—all goes well!” whispered 
Tin the ear of my friend. 

“Not so well as you imagine,” replied 
the love-sick Irishman, suppressing a 
uige sigh; then he resumed his attack 
ou the heart of his fair neighbour, and I 
wy horticultural platitudes with the old 
gentleman. 

You ae perhaps tell me, fair reader, 
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that my friend Ned was wrong in seeking 
for an avowal, or at. least a word of 
encouragement at the first interview. 
But then he was not sure of meeting 
with a second opportunity of speaking in 
private to her he loved when we should 
go to visit the hothouses. He then de- 
sired most vividly to learn if he had the 
happiness of pleasing. All lovers, for the 
matter of that, are afflicted with this 
Species of curiosity. 

But, as I have previously observed, the 
young lady knew perfectly well what she 
was about, although she possessed that 
art—so precious in a woman—of dissem- 
bling her wit under a veil of xaive sim- 
plicity. While conversing with her father 
I observed her attentively, aud I was not 
slow to perceive that she was a woman 
who would lead my friend a very pretty 
dance of it (by prudence, it is true, rather 
than through coquetry) before giving in, 
unless I should discover some means of 
hastening the déxouement ot the Love Chase 
before that of Robert le Diable. With 
this end in view, I sought within the 
lowest depths of my cranium for an inspi- 
ration, and this is the inspiration I found, 

On the pretext of wishing to speak to 
a friend in the parquet, I left the box. 
About half an hour afterwards, at the 
moment when the princess on her knees 
before Robert screams ‘‘Grace! grace!” 
I re-entered on tip-toe, and, leaning over 
Edward’s shoulder, I said to him with an 
air of mystery, administering at the same 
time a warning nudge on the elbow, 

“You cannot guess whom I met just 
now; two persons whose presence here 
will astonish you.” 

This was said in English, apparently 
with the intention of concealment ; but 1 
had previously ascertained by a few words 
I had succeeded in overhearing, that the 
young lady understood the language. 

“Your uncle from Dublin,’ I con- 
tinued, “and with him your cousin, the 
girl, you know, they wish you to marry.” 

The lady, who during this brief col- 
loquy had feigned to be deeply absorbed 
in the contemplation of Mademoiselle 
Villiomi’s agony, shot at me obliquely a 
lynx-eyed clance ; but I opposed to her 
fire a brow of polished brass. 

Master Teddy began to comprehend my 


game. ef 
“T shall not marry my cousin,” re- 


plied he. ; 
“Then your uncle’s property will go 

from you, you know,” rejoined I, loud 

enough to be heard. is 
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I had said enough for the daughter, 
and I accordingly returned to my old 
gentleman, who forthwith began to unroll 
for my edification the interminable list of 
all the plants of his hothouse, without 
sparing me the enumeration of a single 
daisy ; nor did:he pause until the middle 
of the fifth act to say to his daughter, 
who with downeast eyes and blushing 
cheeks was listening to the animated 
conversation of my friend Ned— 

Well, my dear, how far are we 

t?—Are we near the déxouement 7” 

** Not yet, papa.” 

* This piece is very long; but I do not 
much mind, it amuses me. And you, my 
child, does it amuse you also ?” 

“Why—yes.” 

I heard Ned murmur in a low voice, 
* Oh, say yes to me also.” 

She shook her head almost imper- 
ceptibly. 

Poor Ned cast a glance of distress at 
me, as if to implore my assistance. Judg- 
ing that the time had arrived to make my 
graud push—my “Up Guards, and at 
them,”-—-1 brought up my reserve for the 
final assault, something in this manner— 

“Do you know, mox ami, that this 
little cousin of yours is a deuced pretty 
girl? J really cannot understand you at 
all. Whilst you have the opportunity, 
why not make your peace with the uncle ? 
In a few hours more it will be too late; 
he leaves for Paris to-morrow morning, 
and then adieu to your pretty cousin, and 
her fortune also.” 

Ned pretended to reflect; his fair 
neighbour appeared to me to be on thorns. 
‘Lhe opera was drawing to a close; I was 
still in full conversation with the old 
floricultural amateur. 

“The curtain is falling, I perceive; we 
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will resume our conversation anoths. 

me ee he took up his cloak 
é yes or a no,” m 

poor Ned, his hands clasped, his "ry 

pallid, and his eyes hageard with min led 

anxiety and emotion. _ 

“Your uncle has caught sight of ys. 
he is making signs to you to come!” cried 
I, at the same instant. 

This was the last shot, and it told wel 
Our lover rose, and cast one last supplie 
eating glance at his obdurate fair one. 
she seemed, however, to have made wy, 
her mind at the supreme moment, for i; 
a low but firm voice she replied, “Well 
—yes !” 

Ned Donovan, transported with joy, 
seized the little hand that was abandoned 
to him, and imprinted on it an ardent 
kiss. 

The papa saw nothing, nor did I after 
this, we were too busily engaged in going 
through the formalities of leave-taking, 

si 2 % # + 

Ned Donovan accompanied me to the 
door of my lodging, and as he bid me 
good-night, the poor fellow in the exeess 
of his joy and gratitude, fairly hugged 
me. 

“This is what I call acting as a true 
friend!” exclaimed he; “1 owe to you 
my present and future happiness.” 

Well,” thought I to myself as I pre- 
pared to retire to roost, ‘‘so ends a day 
which has searcely been an amusing one 
for me, though it has apparently termi- 
nated happily for my worthy friend Ned." 
And with these reflections I laid my head 
on the pillow and slept the sleep of the 
just until ten o’clock the following 
morning. 

May thy slumbers, gentle reader, be a 
light, and dreams as pleasant.” 
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Not far from the straggling village of 
Nethan Foot, in Clydesdale, stood, many 
vears ago, a smal] cottage inhabited by a 
widow and her two daughters. Their 
poverty and misfortunes secured for them 
a certain degree of interest among their 
neighbours; but the peculiarities of the 


widow prevented much intercourse be-- 


tween the family and the mbhabitants of 
the district. 

In her youth “daft Jeanie,” as she was 
called in the village, had been the belle 
of Nethan Foot; but by her coquetry and 
love of admiration, she had excited great 
jealousy among the girls of the country 
side; and her success in securing the 
handsomest lad in the place as her hus- 
band had not tended to increase her popu- 
larity. ‘Those days, however, had long 
passed away. A terrible calamity had 
befallen her; and one single night had 
deprived her at once of home and hus- 
band. A sudden flood, or “speat,” of 
the river had inundated their cottage ; 
and in their endeavours to save the wreck 
of their furniture from destruction, her 
husband had lost his life, and her eldest 
daughter received such injuries as to leave 
her a helpless cripple for the rest of her 
days. _ 

Jeanie, never very strong - minded, 
broke down completely under these ac- 
cumulated misfortunes; and though her 
bodily health was restored after the fever 
which followed, she rose up from her 
sick-bed an idiot, or rather what is called 
in Seotland “daft”’—that peculiar state 
of mind between idiocy and mania. 

The charity of a neighbouring pro- 
prietor gave her a cottage rent free, the 
Nethan Foot people gave her what help 
they could in furnishing it, but they were 
themselves too poor to do more, so that 
the whole support of her helpless mother 
and sister devolved on Annie Livingstone, 
the younger daughter, a handsome gir! of 
lifteen years of aye. 

It is only by living among the peasantry 
of Scotland that we learn fully to appre- 
ciate the warm heart and heroic self- 
sacrifices which are often concealed under 
their calm exterior and apparent coldness 
of manner ; and no one unacquainted with 
her previous history could have guessed 
that Annie Livingstone, the blithest hay- 
maker, the best reaper, the hardest worker 
in the field or house, the most smiling, 
cheerful, and best-conducted girl in the 
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valley of the Nethan, had home sorrows 
which fall to the lot of few in this world. 
Day after day she had to leave her bed- 
ridden sister alone and untended to seek a 
scanty meaus of subsistence for the family 
in out-of-doors labour; while more than 
half of her hours of rest and refreshment 
were occupied in ruuning down to the 
cottage, to see that Marian required 
nothing, that her mother had remembered 
to make the porridge, or having done so, 
had given Marian her share instead of 
devouring it all herself. But a want of 
care of her helpless daughter was not the 
only thing Annie had to dread from “‘ daft 
Jeanie.” The peculiar temper and dis- 
position of her girlhood subsisted still, 
and no longer kept in check by intellect, 
displayed themselves in a thousand va- 
garies, which rendered her the laughing- 
stock of the village, and caused bitter 
mortification to her daughters. Once or 
twice Annie had ventured to interfere 
with ler mother’s modes of proceeding; 
but instead of doing good by her endea- 
vours, she not only brought upon herself 
reproaches, curses, even blows, but by 
exciting the revengeful cunning of mad- 
ness, occasioned the perpetration of ma- 
licious tricks, which greatly added to her 
previous annoyances. 

It was wonderful that in such cireum- 
stances the young girl contrived to keep 
her temper and good spirits ; but she was 
well-principled and strong-minded, and, as 
she sometimes said when the neighbours 
pitied her for what she had to bear— 
“Eh, woman! but the back is made for 
the burden; and He that has seen fit to 
gie me heavy trials has gien ime also a 
stout heart and braid shoulthers to bear 
them. And better than all, He has given 
me my ain dear Mair’n to be a help and 
comfort to me in all my difficulties.” 

“A help, lassie? A hindrance you 
mean.” 

“No, woman; alhelp. Gude kens my 
spirit would fail me out and out if I had 
na Mair’n to keep me up—to read to me 
out of the Lord’s book—for you ken I 
am no a great scollard mysel’—and to 
learn me bonnie psalms and hymns to 
sing when I am dowie” (disheartened). _ 

The picture displayed by these simple 
words was a touching one ; but much more 
touching was the reality of Annie’s devo- 
tion to Marian. When her day’s labour 
was over, she hurried — = poverty- 
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stricken home; aud having swept out and 
dusted the kitchen, and set on the kettle 
for tea—an indulgence which she laboured 
hard to afford the invalid—she would 
cr’ep up the ladder-like stair to the loft, 
which was her sister’s sleeping chamber, 
and, wrapping her in an old shawl, would 
carry her carefully downstairs, place her 
in her own peculiar chair, and wait upon 
her with the tenderness of a sister and 
the watchifulness of a slave. 

When tea was over, the open Bible was 
laid on the table; a splinter of the clear 
cannel coal of the country, which the very 
poor of the district frequently use instead 
of candles, was set on the upper bar of the 
crate; and by its flickering light the two 
sisters would spend the evening together, 
the younger employed in darning and 
patching their well-worn garments, the 
elder in reading to her from the holy 
voluine. Meanwhile “daft Jeanie” would 
wander in and out, backwards and for- 
wards, sometimes amusing herself with 
playing spiteful tricks on Annie—to whom 
as years went by she seemed to take 
a strange antipathy—sometimes sitting 
cowered up on the hearth, maundering and 
moaning, and, in spite of their efforts to 
the contrary, producing the most depress- 
ing effect upon her daughters’ spirits. At 
such times it was useless to try to induce 
her to go to bed; her natural perversity 
seenied to find pleasure in refusing to do 
so, till Annie, worn out by her hard day’s 
work, was ready to fall asleep in her chair, 
and was yet unable to go to bed till she 
had seen mother safely in hers. 

In spite of these disadvantages, how- 
ever, Annie grew up a handsome, cheerful 
girl, respected by all who knew her, and 
dearly loved by those who were intimate 
with her. But she had very few intimates. 
She had no leisure to waste in idle gos- 
sip; she could not spend an evening hour 
in rambling by the sparkling Nethan 
water, or by the banks of the stately 
Clyue; no one ever found her loitering in 
the hay-field after the sun went down; 
no one ever met her at a kirn (harvest- 
home) or other rural gaiety; and even 
on “Saturday at e’en” she would hurry 
home to Marian rather than join the group 
of merry lads and lassies gathered round 
the village well. Marian was her one 
engrossing thought—to be with her, her 
greatest happiness; and no holiday plea- 
sure could m her eyes equal the delight 
she felt when, on a summer Sabbath 
afternoon, she carried her helpless charge 
iu her arms to the top of Dykiebutt’s 


field, and let her look at the trees, the 
skies, and the rushing water, listen to th 
song of the lark as it fluttered in the blue 
ether above them, or to the mavis slaving 
in the old apple-tree that hung i: 
pennenee so temptingly over the orehard 
wall, 

But a time came when what had hi- 
therto been Annie’s greatest pleasure was 
put in competition with one far greater. 


‘when the heart that had lavished so much 


affection on her crippled sister, and had 
stood steady in filial duty to.a selfish and 
lunatic mother, was subjected to a trying 
ordeal. rate 

One eventful year, when an early 
spring and intensely hot summer had 
caused the corn-fields of Blinkbonnie to 
ripen with such unheard-of rapidity, that 
the Irish reapers had not yet made their 
appearance in the neighbourhood, it was 
announced throughout the vale of the 
Nethan, that if every man, woman, and 
child in the district did not aid in getting 
in the harvest, half the crop would be 
lost. Now, as David Caldwell, the tenant 
of Blinkbonnie farm, was a great favourite 
in the neighbourhood, everybody who 
could handle a sickle responded to his 
appeal, and made quite a “ploy” (fete) 
of going to shear at Blinkbonnie. Mariaa 
Livingstone had been so great a sufferer 
that season, that Annie had given up 
farm-labour for ‘‘ sewing-work,” as she 
called embroidery, that she might be more 
at home with her sister, and secure a 
larger income; but sedentary employ- 
ments were so repugnant to her naturally 
active habits, that she rejoiced at the 
necessity which forced her to join the 
reapers, for David Caldwell himself had 
asked her to come, and he and his family 
had been too steadily kind to Marian for 
her to refuse such a request, even bad she 
wished it. But she did not wish it, aud 
she was among thie first of the reapers 
who appeared at the farm. 

Blinkbonnie was, as its name suggesis,@ 
very pretty place. Situated on the slope ot 
a gentle hill that faced the south, it was the 

arliest farm in that part of Clydesdae; 
and as the winding river bathed the !o0! 
of the hill, and the woods of Craignethan 
clothed the opposite bank, it was also a 
favourite resort of the young people of the 
neighbourhood, who found a drink of May 
Caldwell’s buttermilk, or a bite of her 
peasemeal scones, a very pleasant conclu: 
sion to their evening strolls. In short, 
Blinkbonnie was as popular a place as the 
Caldwells were popular people, and every- 
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body did their utmost to get in the corn 
quickly. As we have said, Annie Living. 
stone was a good hand at the ‘“ heuk,” 
or sickle; it was, therefore, natural that 
the best “ bandster,” or binder of sheaves, 
should be selected for the part of the field 
where she was; and much rural mirth 
and wit were shown in the endeavours of 
two very different people to secure this 
honourable title, and its attendant posi- 
tion. They were Alick Caldwell, the 
farmer’s brother, a Journeyman carpenter 
of Nethan foot, and Jamie Ross, the 
blacksmith, who had been friendly rivals 
all their lives, and were so in the present 
instance; but Annie was by general vote 
chosen umpire between them, and she 
gave judgment in Alick’s favour. 

In those days the Clydesdale lasses wore 
the old Scottish peasant dress of the short 
gown and petticoat, one which is, we fear, 
almost exploded, but which was as becom- 
ing as it was convenient. In it many a 
girl, who would have looked commonplace 
m modern costume, appeared piquant, if 
not pretty; and to Annie Livingstone it 
was peculiarly suited. Her broad but 
sloping shoulders, and her rounded waist, 
showed to great advantage in the close- 
fitting short-gown, whose clear pink colour, 
contrasting with thedeep blue of the linsey- 
woolsey petticoat, gave a look of freshness 
and cleanliness to her whole appearance, 
which was enhanced by the spotless purity 
of her neckerchief, and the snowy white- 
ness of her throat. In short, with her 
well-knit figure, her rosy cheeks, her 
smoothly snooded hair, her dark eyes, and 
her “ wee bit mouth sae sweet and bon- 
ne,” Annie was altogether a very comely 
lassie ; and when she blushed and looked 
down, as Alick thanked her for the judg- 
ment given in his favour, he thought her so 
very pretty, that he was strongly tempted 
to catch her in his arms and give her a 
hearty kiss—a mode of expressing admi- 
ration at which many girls in their primi- 
live district might have been more flattered 
than annoyed; but there was something in 
Annie Livingstone’s whole manner and 
conduct which made it impossible to take 
such a liberty with her. 

Nevertheless, when the reapers  re- 
turned home that night, Alick refused his 
brother’s invitation to remain at Blink- 
bonnie; and he not only contrived to keep 
near Annie all the way home, but was 
Waiting for her next morning at the end 
of Dykiebutt’s field’ to escort her to the 
farm, and made himself agreeable to her 
on the way thither by promising to show 
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where she could find some wild flower 
roots, which Marian had long wished to 
have transplanted to their little garden. 

“It is a pity, Annie, that you don’t 
turn this kail-yard of yours to better ac. 
count,” Alick said that evening, when, on 
the plea of carrying the roots for her, he 
accompanied her down to the cottage; 
“it would grow potatoes and turnips as 
well as kail, and that would make a 
pleasant change for Marian.” 

Annie blushed. 

“Maybe so,” she said, ingenuously, 
“but [I have nae time for garden-work. 
I wish whiles that I had, for Mair’n is 
terrible fond of flowers.” 

The hint so unintentionally given was 
seized with avidity; and from that time 
forward many of Alick’s leisure liours 
were devoted to Annie’s garden, and not 
a Sunday passed over without a visit from 
him to “daft Jeanie’s” cottage to bring 
a nosegay for Marian. Such consideration 
affected Annie very much; but Alick’s 
weekly visits after a time gave her almost 
as much pain as pleasure. It was de- 
lightful, certainly, to see how happy they 
made Marian; and to herself, personally, 
they were in every way gratifying; she did 
so like to hear her sister and Alick talk 
together, to listen to their remarks on the 
books they had read, and the thoughts 
they had thought; and to fecl that, un- 
learned as she was, she could appreciate 
the intellectual gifts which both possessed, 
and which they had the power of giving 
forth so well; but she soon found tliat to 
her mother Alick’s presence was very dis- 
tasteful. So longas he was there, she kept 
tolerably quiet—a stranger’s presence 
generally has a certain control over per- 
sons afflicted as she was ; but the moment 
he quitted the house, she indemnified her- 
self for her enforced good behaviour by 
increased restlessness and ill-temper; she 
abused Alick in no measured terms, ill- 
treated Annie worse than ever, and made 
Marian suffer in consequence. 

And yet it was impossible to ty an 
end to Alick’s visits. If Annie told him 
not to come to the cottage, he said, with 
a smile, “that he would not, if she for- 
bade him, come ben the house ; but he 
could not leave the garden uncared for, 
nor could he do without seeing her and 
Mair’n on Sabbaths in Dykiebutt’s field. 
Mair’n would miss him if he did not come 
to see her, and bring her nosegay, and 
carry her down to the waterside, or to the 
bonnie firwood on the Lanark road; it 
sras so dull for her, poor body, to spend ilka 
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Sabbath in Dykiebutt’s field. Besides, 
pte liked him to come, whatever Annie 
did.” 

Poor Annie’s heart beat: fast. 

“Oh, Alick!” she began; but suddenly 
recollecting herself, she stopped abruptly, 
and no persuasions could induce her to 
finish her sentence. 

She felt intuitively that it was not only 
to talk to Marian that Alick came so often. 
She was conscious that it was not Marian’s 
eyes he sought when he spoke those beau- 
tiful words which caused her heart to 
glow, and which seemed to shed on earth, 
and tree, and sky, a glory they had never 
known till now. But she felt, also, that 
this ought not to be, that in her pecntiar 
situation she was not entitled to encourage 
such attentions ; and yet—and yet, alas! 
she could not be so unwomanly as to tell 
him plainly that she understood why he 
lavished so much kindness and time on 
her sister. No, she had nothing for it 
but to let things take their course, and 
strive to guard her own heart against him. 
She no longer, therefore, interdicted his 
visits, but she took every opportunity that 
offered to leave him alone with Marian, 
and steal out, meanwhile, to the most se- 
questered spots near at hand, where she 
might commune with her own heart, and 
seek from Heaven the strength necessary 
to sacrifice her own hopes of happiness to 
the claims of duty, and the comfort of her 
helpless charges. 

hus time stole on, till one evening, on 
one of these lonely strolls, she chanced to 
meet some of her acquaintance walking 
along the road in the Craignethan direc- 
tion. They greeted her heartily, and 
asked oe she would come with them 
to the preaching. 

“The preaching What 
preaching ?” 

“Eh, lassie, did you no’ hear that Mr. 
Cameron, of Cambus, is to preach the 
night in the Campfield? He is a real 
grand preacher. You had best come.” 

Now this invitation was very tempting 
to Annie, for she could not afford time to 
go more than once a fortnight to church 
at Lanark, seven miles distant, and she 
liked nothing better than “a grand 
preacher ;” while enough of the old ima- 
ginative Cameronian temperament re- 
mained in her to make an open-air service 
more agreeable in her eyes than that in a 
chureh. 

“You see, Annie,” her friends con- 
tinued, “the day’s preaching is a kind of 
trial, just to see if the folk care for good 
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doctrine; and if they come, we hear tel 
that Mr. Cameron will preach there ilk 
other Sabbath. Sae, come awa, like q 
good lassie. Marian can weel spare you 
for a time. ; 

“Maybe she can spare me the day,” 
Annie answered, “for Alick is down by 
yonder the now, sae she will no’ be weary. 
in’ for want of me. Just bide a minute 
till 1 see.” 

And away she flew to make the pro. 
posal to Marian. She gave her unquali- 
tied approbation to Annie’s going; buta 
shadow passed over Alick’s face, even 
while he volunteered a promise to remain 
with Marian during her sister’s absence, 
and added with a laugh, which somehow 
had little mirth in it, that he had just 
been telling Marian that he thought he 
must set on the kettle himself the night 
if he was to get his tea with them, for 
Annie seemed to have forgotten them 
altogether. 

“Qh, no, Vil sort the kettle,’ Annie 
said, nervously ; and she lifted it from the 
crook, and proceeded to fill it with water 
at the well; but Alick took it from her, 
saying at the same time, that “it would 
set her better if she gaed to her ain room, 
and made herself braw for tlie preaching.” 

The touch of bitterness in his tone as 
he said this brought the tears to Annie’s 
eyes. He little guessed how willingly she 
would have given up the preaching, any- 
thing, to spend an hour in his company, it 
it had been right : but she felt that it was 
not so for either of their sakes; so she 
brushed away her tears, smoothed her 
glossy hair, put a silk handkerchief he 
had given her round her neck ; and having 
seen that Marian had everything she re- 
quired, and that her mother was quietly 
asleep in her chair, she hurried to join her 
friends, , 

It was a lovely September evens. 
The leaves were bright with the tints of 
early autumn; the apple-trees, for whic 
Clydesdale is famous, laden with golden 
fruit, hung temptingly over the — 
walls ; and the high road, passing throug’ 
a gently undulating country, abounded 
charming peeps of the ever-flowing Cly ” 
whose varied banks, sometimes rich im 
wood, sometimes hemmed in by massive 
rocks, and sometimes skirted by gently- 
sloping and extensive meadows, — 
some of the fairest river scenery 1n SCOt 
land. Annie, however, walked for 
with a heavy heart. What was it to ber 
that the sky was bright, and the sun bril- 
liant ? that the sott fleecy clouds pue 











themselves up in fantastic forms round 
the horizon, and that all nature seemed 
happy and joyous? There was an op- 

ression on ker spirits she could not shake 
off—a feeling that some crisis of her fate 
was at hand which she had no power to 
avert, but whose consequences would take 
the life from her heart, the glory from her 
gun and sky. Alick had spoken to her as 
he had never done before, as if he thought 
that others might have more influence 
over her than he had, as if she could care 
for any one thing or person in comparison 
with him; and when she tried to fix her 
thoughts on the place to which-she was 
going, and for what purpose, Alick’s voice 
rang in her ear, Alick’s sad, disappointed 
look haunted her memory; and she reached 
her destination long before she had re- 
gained her composure. 

The Campfield was a small holme, 
washed by the Nethan Water, which, 
making a sudden whirl at that point, sur- 
rounded it on three sides, while the fourth 
was bounded bya wooded hill, which se- 
parated it from the ruined Castle of Craig- 
nethan. It was a tradition in the country 
that the spot had been a camp of the Co- 
venanters in the days of Claverhouse, and 
that a band of the Royalists had been de- 
feated there before the great battle of 
Bothwell Brigg. The people of the dis- 
trict still point out the path by which the 
Covenanters gained the hill that com- 
manded Craignethan Castle ; and allege 
that, forja time at least, the Royalist 
fortress was in their hands, At all events, 
the place is so connected in their minds 
with the days of the Covenant, that it is 
alavourite site for a field preaching ; and 
nothing can be more picturesque than the 
scene it presents ae such an aspect. 
the steep hill-side, the murmuring water, 
the soft thymy turf, the crowd of listeners, 
In every attitude of earnest attention, 
hanging on the eloquent words of the 
preacher, take one back to the old times, 
When, in caves, and dells, and bleak moor- 
Sides, the stern men of the Solemn League 
and Covenant listened to the truth at the 
risk of their own lives, and those of their 
learest and dearest. Just such a preacher 
as might have led these warlike and deter- 
mined men was Mr. Cameron, of Cambus. 
le was old in years, with silver hair aud 
Wrinkled brow; but he had a clear pene- 
ating eye, and that look of power, 
mingled with gentleness, that uncompro- 
msing love of right and truth, which 
‘tnke conviction to every heart, and rouse 
‘en's souls to do or die. 
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At any other time Annie. Livingstone 
would have listened to the preacher with 
a kindling eye and a glowing cheek, but 
to-day she sat there, pale and cold, strug- 
gling to quell the tempter that whispered 
to her to forsake her natural duties for the 
love of one who was becoming dearer to 
her than all the world besides. She fixed 
her eyes on the minister, she endeavoured 
to follow his words, but the prayer fell 
unheeded on her ear; and when the full 
swell of the psalm, preceding the sermon, 
rose into the air, her voice, generally the 
clearest and sweetest of the congregation, 
quivered and was silent. But the music 
was not wholly without influence on her 
tortured heart; and when they resumed 
their places to give ear to the sermon, her 
spirit felt more attuned to the duties of 
the hour. 

The text given out was this :—‘‘ No 
man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking baek, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” Annie started as the words 
were uttered; and as she listened to the 
doctrines which Mr. Cameron deduced 
from them, she felt as if he must have 
known her inmost thoughts, so forcibly 
did he warn his hearers of the sin of for- 
saking the true and narrow path of duty 
to follow the devices of their own hearts, 
so powerfully did he press upon them the 
necessity of sacrificing all that was most 
dear to them, if it even threatened to in- 
terfere with the appointed course of life 
which God had traced out for them. 
Annie’s heart beat painfully, for she knew 
too well that he spoke the truth. She 
felt that if she became Alick Caldwell’s 
wife she could not then perform, as now 
she did, those filial and sisterly oflices 
which had been hers from childhood, and 
which it would be mean and criminal to 
forsake. When she rose to receive the 
old minister’s biessing, she vowed, with a 
sad heart, but a steadfast spirit, that, come 
what would, she would abide by her duty. 

Poor girl! she little thought how near and 
severe a test was awaiting her. 

“ Annie,” said a voice at her ear, as she 
turned to leave the Campfield; ‘‘did you 
no’ ken I was so near you?” . 

Alick need not have asked the question ; 
for the sudden flush of the check, and the 
quick bright sparkle of the eye, were 
enough to show her previous ignorance. 

“Marian bade me follow you, lassie. 
She said she did not like the look of the 
sky, and a feel mair at ease if I con- 
roved you home. 
arg said Annie hastily; “what 
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makes Mair’n sae timoursome? The sky 
is blue and bright, and even if it should 
be wet, what does a drop of rain sig- 
nify ?” 

“T thought you would have liked me 
to come, Annie,” was Alick’s simple 
answer. 

Annie turned away her head to conceal 
how much his sorrowful tone affected 
her. 

* Ay, so I do,” she said with, assumed 
cheerfulness ; “ but I dinna like Marian 
being left alone, so we liad best walk fast 
hame ;” and she quickened her pace. As 


they did-so, a distant muttering of thunder: 


was heard, and Annie added, “ Marian was 
right, after all, 1¢is wonderful how she 
guesses some things, Alick. She is like 
the birds and the beasts that get restless 
and discomfortable before a storm, al- 
though there is not a sign of it in the 
heavens bigger than a man’s hand.” 

“That ane is bigger,” Alick said, point- 
ing to a mass of threatening cloud which 
was rapidly covering the sky; ‘and if 
you would my advice, Annie, you would 
gang with me to Blinkbonnie, and bide 
there till the storm is past.” 

“No, no,” she said, nervously ; “ I maun 
gang hame to Marian and my mother, poor 
body.” 

Alick remonstrated no further, but 
silently followed her; as she flew rather 
than ran in the direction of Nethan Foot. 
It was growing very dark, and the rest 
of the congregation, having no such call as 
Annie’s to hurry homeward, had already 
taken shelter in the cottages near Camp- 
field, advising her, as they did so, to fol- 
low their example. 

“T cannot,” she said; “TI must get 
hame, *deed must I;” and striking off 
from the high-road, she hurried along the 
by-path by the Nethan Water. The eyen- 
ing grew darker and darker; it seemed as 
if the twilight had been forgotten, and the 
bright day had suddenly been merged in 
night. The thunder became every mo- 
ment louder, and the lightning flashed 
through the trees with fearful brillianey. 
The river roared along its banks; and as 
they approached the spot of the Nethan’s 
confluence with the Clyde, even Annie’s 
brave spirit trembled. She wondered 
whether they could cross the stepping. 
stones in such a flood, and in such dark- 
ness. But she had a strong will; she 
knew the stones to trust as well by night 
as by day; and besides, the storm had so 
lately begun, that the Nethan,she thought, 
could not have risen very much. So shc 
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hurried forward still faster, and her foot 
was already on the overhanging bank 
when Alick drew her forcibly back, 

“ Are you mad, Annie,” he cried, “to 
try the stepping-stones in such a speat?” 
(flood), And he threw his strong arms 
round her. 

* Let me go, Alick! I must get hame to 
Mair’n,” she said, struggling to get free: 
and she might have succeeded in doing so, 
for she was nearly his equal in physicat 
strength, had not a vivid flash lighted up 
the scene at the moment, and shown her 
the peril which awaited her. The gene. 
rally calm Nethan Water was seething 
like a cauldron, and careering down to the 
Clyde with uncontrollable force. As ifa 
thick curtain had been withdrawn by the 
flash, she saw sticks and stones whirled 
past her by the raging and boiling waters, 
She saw the banks giving way before her 
eyes, and the trees that grew on them 
nodding to their fall. It was a glorious 
but terrific picture, as the whole bend of 
the river illumined by that fearful light 
shone out for one single instant, then dis- 
appeared in the darkness. But short as 
that glance had been, it had shown her 
that had not Alick pulled her back she 
must have been engulphed in the waters, 
and no mortal power could have brought 
her to shore alive. The imminencc of the 
danger from which she had been saved 
overcame her with a sudden weakness; 
she trembled, her struggles ceased, her 
head drooped on Alick’s shoulder, and she 
burst into tears. 

“ Annie,” he said, soothingly, “ dinna 
erect, for you see I ¢ouldna let you drown 
yoursel’ afore my een and no’ try to save 
you:” and the ‘stalwart arms that had 
lately so sturdily opposed her will, now 
folded her in a close embrace. 

“Oh, Alick,? she replied, with her 
usual simple truthfulness, “it’s no’ that 
gars me greet, but the thought that uy 
wilfulness might hae cost your life as wet 
as my ain.” : 

He stooped down and pressed a first 
kiss on the brow that still rested on his 
shoulder. 

* Annie, my own Annie !” he whispered, 
“what would life be to me wantin’ you: 

“Dinna say that, Alick,” she said, hur- 
riedly, and rousing herself from the mo- 
mentary yielding to her softer feelings ; 
this is neither a time nor a place to think 
of such things. I maun gang hame to 
Mair’n.” 


It yas impossible for Annie after thet 
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Sabbath adventure to conceal either from 
herself or Alick that they loved each other 
dearly; but no persuasions could induce 
her to consent to be his wife. In vain he 
represented that he should consider Ma- 
rian’s presence in, his household as a 
blessing, and that he had been so long 
accustomed to her mother’s ways that he 
should find no difficulty in accommodating 
himself tothem. ‘It was true that Mrs. 
Livingstone was a liftle afraid of him, but 
that was so much the better, as it evi- 
dently kept her in check.” 

Annie shook her head. | 

“She knew better what her mother 
really was, and to what she would expose 
them both; and she loved Alick too 
dearly to inflict such anxiety and annoy- 
ance upon him.” 

“Then could she not remain in her 
present home and have a lassie to wait on 
her?” Alick asked. He was well to do 
in the world; he could easily afford the 
expense, and that would make all straight. 

But Annie was firm in resisting every 
temptation. On that same night when 
Alick had saved her life, she had knelt 
down by Marian’s bed, and in her pre- 
sence had vowed a vow to the Lord, that 
nothing should ever persuade her to yield 
to lim in this matter. And she would 
not, she could not, be forsworn. 

“Well, well, Annie,” Alick said, with 
a faint smile, “a wilfnl wife maun ha’e 
her way. He that will to Couper maun 
to Couper; but if Annie Livingstone is 
no’ to be my wife, de’il tak’ me if any 
other shall have me.” And he marched 
out of the cottage. 

‘he tears sprung to Annie’s eyes—they 
came there very often now—but she wiped 
them away, and said— 

“Ay, ay, he thinks so the now; but 
men canna wait as women do, hoping and 
hoping when the heart is sick and the 
spirit faint. He will marry some day, 
aud if it be for his happiness, I will be 
thankful.” 

Still it was very hard for her to be 
thankful, when, year by year, she saw him 
courted by the bonniest lasses of Clydes- 
dale, or learned that Alick Caldwell had 
heen the blithest singer at the Hogmenay 
(last night of the year) ball at Blinkbon- 
le, or that every one suspected that the 
line valentine Ellen Lauder got on St. 
Valentine’s day came from “bonnie 
Alick.” At Jength the report of his en- 
gagement to Ellen became so prevalent, 
that even Marian believed it; and one 
fine day, when returning from Lanark, 
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where she had heen to carry home her 
“sewing work,” Annie herself met Alick 
and Ellen walking together in the firwood. 
A pang went through her heart at this 
confirmation of all she had heard, and she 
was startled to find from it how little 
belief she had hitherto had in the truth 
of the story. Yet it was only natural and 
right that it should betrue. It was now 
three years since she had refused Alick, 
and very few men would have waited for 
her so long. 

Thus thinking, she was a little sur- 
prised to see him come to the cottage as 
usual, and bring with him Marian’s nose- 
gay, and some numbers of a periodical, 
with which he had supplied her regularly 
since its commencement. But though he 
had not forgotten to be kind to Marian, 
Annie fancied that he looked less cheerful 
than he generally did; and, with the view 
of putting him at ease, she took courage 
to congratulate him on his marriage to 
Ellen, and to wish him every happiness. 

Ile got up, and advancing straight to 
the place where she stood, he took her 
two hands in his, and said, seriously — 

“Annie, do you mean what you say? 
Do you really believe that I love, or, 
rather, that I mean to marry Ellen, while 
you are still Annie Livingstone ?” 

‘The colour came and went in Annie’s 
cheek, and her eyes fell under his steady 
glance, but she answered faintly— 
~ “T did mean it, Alick ; and I think you 
would only do what is right and prudent 
if you married her.” 

“© And you, Marian,” he said, turning 
to the poor cripple. “What do you 
think ?” 

“That a man is the better of a wife,” 
she said, quietly ; “and that as you will 
never get Annie, you might just as well 
tak’ Ellen.” 

Alick looked distressed, and muttered— 


“* Por if ye forsake me, Marian, 
I'll e’en tak’ up wi’ Jean.’ 


That is what the auld sang of the Ewe- 
buehts says. I ken that,” he added; 
‘but it is not my doctrine, Marian. 1] 
consider marriage in a higher and_holier 
light ; and if Annie refuses me, I must 
e’en rest as 1am. So now you have my 
thoughts on the matter, and you must 
never again insult me by believing the 
nonsense of the Nethan Foot chatterers. 
And thus things went on month after 
month, and year after year ; and the onl 
comfort poor Annie had in her life of trial 
was the conviction that she was doing he 
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duty. As age advanced on daft Jeanie, 
she became more unmanageable, and all 
the exertions her daughter could make 
were scarcely sufficient to keep her eccen- 
tricities within bounds, and to support 
her and Marian. But Annie contrived it 
somehow ; and not even Alick guessed 
the bitter struggles, the personal sacri- 
fices, the weariness and the starvation she 
endured to keep her poor mother from the 
parish, and to provide for Marian the 
little luxuries which in her positicn were 
actual necessaries. 

The end, however, came at length, and 
when it was least expected. ‘“ Daft 
Jeanie” took a fever and died, and Annie’s 
toils were comparatively light thencefor- 
ward ; but in one particular it seemed as 
if the release had come too late, for Alick, 
weary of waiting as many years as Jacob 
served for Leah, had quitted Nethan-Foot 
afew mouths previously. Some said he 
had gone to Edinburgh, some said to 
London, but at all events he had disap- 
peared entirely from the Bw clot 
and in those days of heavy postage, so 
little intercourse was kept up between 
distant friends, that even his brother at 
Blinkbounie only wrote to him at long 
intervals, Thus it happened that nearly 
a whole year elapsed ere Alick learned 
“that dalt Jeanie was gone at last, and a’ 
the folk thought poor Annie had a good 
riddance of her; but nevertheless she 
looked mair ill and pale than she had ever 
done before.” 

The news caused Alick to hurry back 
to Nethan Foot, and one beautiful spring 
afternoon he reached the home of his 
childhood. He had walked from Lanark, 
and somewhat overcome by heat and 
fatigue, lhe paused under the shadow of 
the lirwood to collect his thoughts ere he 
re-entered Annie’s cottage. He looked 
down on the Clyde and its rolling waters, 
on the green grass fields, on the apple 
orchards, white with blossom; and as he 
recalled the many trifling incidents which 
connected Annie with these familiar 
objects, he pictured how slice would greet 
hin now. Would not her eyes light up, 
as they used to do long ago, when he 
chanced to come on her suddenly? her 
cheeks brighten, and her lips smile upon 
im? and would she not speak to him as 
she had spoken on that eventful night, in 
that sweet, touching, tearful voice that 








ANNIE LIVINGSTONE. 


still rung in his ear ? 
of it) made. his heart 
breast, and caused him to quicken his 
pace as he took the path leading to the 
cottage, To lus surprise he found several 
groups of people gathered round the door 
and there was something in their stranos 
way of looking at him, as he advanced, 
that sent a chill through his veins he 
scarce knew why. 

“How is Annie?” he asked abruptly 
of an acquaintance who stood in the door. 
way. 

‘Gang in yoursel’ and see,” was the 
enigmatical answer; “her troubles are 
past, to my thinkin’.” 

What did the man mean? Alick had 
not the courage to ask the question in 
words; but on entering the kitchen he 
turned white and faint, as the mourning 
groups standing round seemed to give a 
dreadful confirmation to his fears. 

“Annie, Annie!” he exclaimed, as he 
darted forwards towards the inner room, 
“7 maun see my Annie ance again.” 

He rudely thrust aside those who strove 
to prevent his entrance into the chamber 
where the corpse lay. 

“She’s there, Aiick,” they whispered; 
“but you mauna gang in—you mauma 
gang In.” 

Alick made no answer, but pushed 7” 
the half-closed door. On the rough kitchen 
table stood the open coffin; men_and 
women were gathered around it; and the 
expression of deep grief that clouded their 
faces destroyed the last glimmer of hope 
that lingered in his breast, and for an m- 
stant he stood powerless. But the noise 
he had made on entering had caused the 
mourners to turn towards the door; aud 
one of them, with a shrill ery, sprang 
towards him, and fiung herself into lis 
arms. 

‘ Alick, dear Alick, are you come at 
last ? She said you would come, and that 
none but Alick Caldwell should lay 
Marian Livingstone’s head in the grave. 
And you are come! His name be 
praised !” ‘ 

That night Annie Livingstone spent 
alone in her desolate cottage ; but a little 
time afterwards she quitted Nethan Foot 
as Alick Caldwell’s wife; and her a{ter- 
life gave proof that a good sister am 
dutiful daughter are sure to make a 00 
wife and a good mother. 


The very thought 
bound wikia 
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Sowe sixteen years ago, I went on a 
sttle excursion with two others—one a 
-eviewer, since dead, and the other a 
person who wrote laudatory notices of 
hgoks, and borrowed money or favours 
from their flattered authors afterwards. 
ile was called unscrupulous by some, 
but he probably considered his method 
, delicate way of conferring a favour 
upon an author or of doing him justice 
yithout the disagreeable conditions of 
bargain and sale. It is certain that 
le lived better and held Ins head higher 
than mariv who did more and better work. 
The reviewer petted him, and relied upon 
him, and gave him money when he failed 
to get it elsewhere. 
We made one excursion to Fordham to 
see Poe. We found him, and his wife, 
and his wife’s mother—who was his aunt 
—living in a little cottage at the top of a 
hill. ‘There was an acre or two of green- 
sward, fenced in about the house, as 
smooth as velvet and as clean as the best 
kept carpet. There were some grand old 
cherry-trees in the yard, that threw a 
massive shade around them. ‘The house 
had three rooms—a kitchen, a sitting- 
room, and a bed-chamber over the sitting- 
rom. There was a piazza in front of the 
house that was a lovely place to sit in 
insummer, with the shade of cherry-trees 
hefore it. There was no cultivation, no 
lowers—nothing but the smooth green- 
sward and the majestic trees. On the 
occasion of this iny first visit to the poet, 
[ was a good deal plagued — Poe had 
somehow caught a full-grown bob-o’-link. 
He had pnt him in a eage, which he had 
hung on a nail driven into the trunk of a 
cherry-tree. The poor bird was as unfit 
to live in a cage as his captor was to live 
in the world. He was as restless as his 
Jailer, and sprang continually in a fierce, 
frightened way, from one side of the cage 
to the other. I pitied him, but Poe was 
bent on taming him. ‘There he stood, 
with his arms crossed before the tormented 
bird, his sublime trust in attaining the 
unpossible apparent in his whole self. So 
uandsome, so impassive in his wonderful, 
iuitellectral beauty, so proud and reserved, 
amd yet so confidentially communicative, 
‘0 entirely a gentleman on all oceasions 
that T ever saw him—so tasteful, so good 
ataiker was Poe, that he impressed him- 
sell and his wishes, even without words, 
Won those with whom he spoke. How- 
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ever, I remonstrated against the impri- 
sonment of “ Robert of Lincoln Green.” 

“You are wrong,” said he, quietly, “ in 
wishing me to free the bird. He is a 
splendid songster, and as soon as he is 
tamed he will delight our home with his 
musical gifts, You should hear him ring 
out like a chime of joy bells his wonderful 
song.” 

Poe’s voice was melody itsclf. He 
always spoke low, even in a violent dis- 
cussion, compelling his hearers to listen 
if they would know his opinion, his facts, 
fancies, or philosophy, or his weird ima- 
cinings. These last usually flowed from 
his pen, seldom from his tongue. 

On this occasion I was introduced to 
the young wife of the poct, and to the 
mother, then more than sixty vears of 
age. She was a tall, dignified old lady, 
with a most ladylike manner, aud her 
black dress, though old and much worn, 
looked really elegant on her. She wore 
a widow’s cap of the genuine pattern, and 
it suited exquisitely with her snow-white 
hair. Her features were large, and cor- 
responded with her stature, and it seemed 
strange how such a stalwart and queenly 
woman could be the mother of her almost 
petite daughter. Mrs. Poe looked very 
young; she had large black eves, and a 
pearly whiteness of complexion, which 
was a perfect pallor. Her pale face, her 
brilliant eves, and her raven hair gave her 
an unearthly look. One felt that she was 
almost a disrobed spirit, and when she 
coughed it was made certain that she was 
rapidly passing away. 

The mother seemed hale and strong, 
and appeared to be a sort of universal 
Providence for her strange children. 

The cottage had an air of taste and 
gentility that must have been lent to it 
by the presence of its inmates. So neat, 
so poor, so unfurnished, and yet so charm- 
ing a dwelling I never saw. The floor o! 
the kitchen was white as wheaten flour. 
A table, a chair, and a little stove that i 
contained, seemed to furnish it periectiy. 
The sitting-room floor was laid with check 
matting; four chairs, a light stand, and a 
hanging bookshelf completed its furni- 
ture. There were pretty presentation 
copies of books on the little shelves, and 
the Brownings had posts of honour on 
the stand. With quiet exultation Poe 
drew from his side pocket a letter that 
he had recently received from Elizabeth 
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Barrett Browning. He read it tous. It 
was very flattermg. She told Poe that 
his ‘poem of the Raven had awakened a 
fit of horror in England.” This was what 
he loved todo. ‘To make the flesh creep, 
to make one shudder and freeze with 
horror, was more to his relish (1 camot 
say more to his mind or heart) than to 
touch the tenderest chords of sympathy 
or sadness. 

On the book-shelf there lay a volume 
of Poe’s poems. He took it down, wrote 
my name in it, and gave it to me. I 
think he did this from a feeling of sym- 

athy, for L could not be of advantage to 
him, as my two companions could. I 
had sent him an article when he edited 
the Broadway Journal, which had pleased 
him. Jt was a sort of wonder article, 
and he published it without knowing the 
authorship, and he was pleased to find his 
anonymous contributor in me. He was 
at this time greatly depressed. ‘Their 
extreme poverty, the sickness of his wife, 
and his own inability to write, sufficiently 
accounted for this. We spent half an 
hour in the house, when some more com- 
pany came, which included ladies, and 
then we all went to walk. 

We strolled away into the woods, and 
had a very cheerful time, till some one 
proposed a game at leaping. I think it 
must have been Poe, as he was expert in 
the exercise. Two or three gentlemen 
agreed to leap with him, and though one 
of them was tall, and had been a hunter 
in times past, Poe still distanced them 
all. But alas! his gaiters, long worn 
and carefully kept, were both burst: in 
the grand leap that made him victor. I 
had pitied the poor bob-o’-link in his hard 
and hopeless imprisonment, but I pitied 
Poe more now. I was certain he had no 
other shoes, boots, or gaiters. Who 
amongst us could offer him money to buy 
a new pair? Surely not the writer of 
this, for the few shillings that I paid to 
go to lordiam must be economized some- 
where and somehow, amongst my indis- 
pensable disbursements. 1 should have 
to wear fewer clean shiris, or eat a less 
number of oyster stews. In those days 
I never aspired to a broil. It is well 
that habit is a grand ameliorator, and 
that we come to like what we are obliged 
to get accustoniéd to. But if any one 
had money, who had the effrontery to 
oiler it to the poet? When we reached 
the cotiage, 1 think all felt that we. must 
not go im, ta see the shoeless unfortunate 
sitting or standing in our midst. I had 
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an errand, however—I had ] 
of Poe’s poems—and I entered th 

. - e} Xs 
to get it. The poor old mother locke 


at his feet, with a dismay that | shal! 
never forget. i 


“Oh, Eddic!” said she, 
burst your gaiters >” 

Poe seemed to have come into a sey). 
torpid state as soon as he saw his mother 

“Do answer Muddie, now,” said she 
coaxingly. +h Sern 

** Muddie” was her pet name with her 
children. 

I related the cause of the mishap, and 
she drew me into the kitchen. 

“Will you speak to Mr. ——.” 
she, “about Eddie’s last poem 2” 

Mr. was the reviewer. 

“Tf he will only take the poem, Eddie 
can have a pair of shoes. He has it-] 
carried it last week, and Eddie says it js 
his best. You will speak to him about 
it, won't you ?” 

We had already read the poem in con. 
clave, and Heaven forgive us, we could 
not make head or tail to it. It might as 
well have been in any of the lost lan. 
cuages, for any meaning we could extract 
from its melodious numbers. I remem 
ber saying that I believed it was only a 
hoax that Poe was passing off for poetry, 
to see how far his name would go in in- 
posing upon people. But here was 3 
situation. The reviewer had been actively 
instrumental in the demolition of the 
raiters. 
~ Of course they will publish the poem,” 
said I, “and I will ask C—— to be quick 
about it.” 

The poem was paid for at once, aud 
published soon after, I presume it 1s re 
carded as genuine poetry in the collected 
poems of its author, but then 1 bought 
the poet a pair of gaiters, and twelve 
shillings over. , 

At my next visit, Poe grew very cole 
dential with me. 

“1 write,” said he, “froma mental ne- 
cessity—to satisfy my taste and my love 
of art. Fame forms no motive power wit 
me. What can I care for the judgmen' 
of a multitude, every individual ol whic 
I despise ?” 

“ But, Mr. Poe,” said I, “ there are! 
dividuals whose judgment you respec 

“Certainly, and 1 would choose to have 
their esteem unmixed with the mean ae 
lation of the mob.” , 

“But the multitude may be honesty 
and legitimately pleased,” said I. Pi 

“That may be possible,” said Lot, 
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nusingly, “because they may have an 
honest and legitimate leader, and not a 
soor man who has been paid a hundred 
dollars to manufacture opinions for them 
and fame for an author.” 

“Do reviewers sell their literary con- 
science thus unconscionably 2” said L 

“A literary critic must be loth to vio- 
‘ate his taste, his sense of the. fit and 
the beautiful. To sin against these, and 
praise an unworthy author, is to him an 
unpardonable sin. But if he were placed 
on the rack, or if one he loved better than 
his own life were writhing there, I ean 
conceive of his forging a note against the 
Bank of Fame, in favour of some would- 
be poctess, who is able and willing to buy 
his poems and opinions,” 

He turned almost fiercely upon me, his 
ine eyes picreing me, “ Would you blame 
aman for not allowing his sick wile to 
starve ?” said he. 

I changed the subject and he became 
quiet, and we walked along, noting beau- 
ties of flowers and foliage, of lull and 
dale, till we reached the cottage. 

At my next visit, Poe said, as we 
walked along the brow of the hill, “I 
can’t look out on this loveliness till I 
have made a confession to you. I said to 
you when you were last here, that I de- 
spised fame.” 

“T remember,” said I. 

“Tt is false,” said he. “I love fame— 
I dote on it—I idolize it—I would drink 
tothe very dregs the glorious intoxication. 
I would have incense ascend in my honour 
from every hill and hamlet, from every town 
and city on this earth. Fame! glory !— 
they are life-giving breath, and living 
blood. No man lives, unless he is famous ! 
How bitterly I belied my nature, and my 
aspirations, when I said I did not desire 
fame, and that I despised it.” 

Suggestive that the utterance on both 
occasions might be true to the mood that 
suggested them. But he declared that 
there was no truth in his first assertion. 
I was not as severe with him as he was 
with himself, 

The autumn came, and Mrs. Poe sank 
rapidly in consumption, and L saw her in 
ler bed-chamber. Everything here was 
so neat, so purely clean, so scant and 
poverty-stricken, that I saw the sufferer 
with such a heartache as the poor feel for 
the poor. There was no clothing on the 
ded, which was only straw, but a snow 
white spread and sheets. The weather 
was cold, and the sick lady had the dread- 
iul chills that accompany the hectic fever 
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of consumption. She lay on the straw 
bed, wrapped inher husband’s great- 
coat, with a large tortoiseshell cat in her 
bosom. The wonderful cat seemed con- 
scious of her great usefulness. The coat 
and the cat were the sufferer’s only means 
of warmth, except as her husband held 
her hands, and her mother her feet. 

Mrs, Clemm was passionately fond of 
her daughter, and her distress on aecowut 
of her ulness and poverty and misery, 
was dreadful to see. 

As soon as I was made aware of these 
painful facts, I came to New York, and 
enlisted the sympathies and services of a 
lady, whose heart and hand were ever open 
to the poor and miserable. A featherbed 
and abundance of bed-clothing and other 
comtorts were the first fruits of my labour 
of love, The lady headed a subseription, 
and carried them sixty dollars the next 
week. Irom the day this kind lady first 
saw the suffering family of the poet, she 
watched over them asa mother watches 
over her babe. She saw them often, and 
ministered to the comfort of the dying 
and the living. 

“My poor child,” said Mrs. Clemm, 
“my blessed and beloved, who has gone 
before me. Mrs. was so good to 
her. She tended her while she lived, as 
if she had been her dear sister, and when 
she was dead she dressed her for the 
grave in beautiful linen. If it had not 
been for her, my darling Virginia would 
have been laid in her grave in cotton. | 
can never tell my gratitude that my 
darling was entombed in lovely linen.” 

It seemed to soothe the mothier’s 
sorrow in a wonderful way, that her 
daughter had been buried in fine linen. 
How this delicate raiment could add so 
much to her happiness, I was not able to 
see, but so it was. 

‘The same generous lady gave the be- 
reaved mother a home for some time after 
the death of the poet. I think she only 
left her house to go to her friends in the 
South. 

Soon after Poe’s death, I met the aged 
mother on Broadway. She seized me by 
both my hands, regardless of the passers 


by 





“My Eddie is dead,” she sobbed, 
hardly able to speak. ‘‘He is gone— 
gone, and left his poor Muddie all alone.” 
~ And then she thought of his fame, and 
she clung to me, speaking with pathetic 
and prayerful earnestness. “ You will 
take care of his fame,” said she; “you 
will not let them lie about him. Tell the 
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truth of my Eddie. Oh, tell the truth— 
tell the world how great.and good he was. 
They will defame him—L know they will. 
They are wicked and envious; but you 
will do my poor, dear Eddie justice.” She 
pressed my hands convulsively. “Say 
that you will take my Hddie’s part,” said 
she, almost wildly. 

“T can never do him injustice,” said 1 ; 
*‘T assure you I never will.” 

“1 knew you never would,” said she, 
sceming greatly comforted. 

I have said nothing of Poe’s genius. 
His works are before the world. Those 
who are able to judge of them will do so. 
There is no need to manufacture fame for 
the poet now. -He cannot be pleased or 
benefited by it. 

Poe has been called a bad man. He 
was his own enemy, it is true; but. he was 
a gentleman and a scholar. His clear 
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Lone study, and the most laborious 
application, were necessary to obtain 
those honours by which men of learning 
and genius were distingnished in the 
ancient Irish colleges. ‘These honours 
entitled the successful candidates to take 
precedeuce of the warriors and nobles of 
the day, and to occupy a place which was 
second only to royalty itself, 

In the rank of the Ollamhs, which was 
the highest degree conferred on the cul- 
tivators of the lighter muse, in those 
ancient academies, was the venerable and 
highly-gifted Madaghan, the chief poet 
aud chronicler to the arch-king of Erin. 
Hlis duty was to furnish the rhymes or 
metrical histories of the day ; to compose 
those martial odes which were set to 
music and sung by the harpers at the 
mublic feasts; to retain in his memory no 
ess than three hundred and fifty stories 
of past times, for the amusement and in- 
struction of the people, and, in quality 
of bard, which he added to his other 
accomplishments, to execute with a ready 
tinger the most intricate pieces of music. 
or these services he was usually re- 
warded, according to the custom of the 
time, with twenty milch kine, besides 
enjoying the privilege of free entertain- 
ment for a month alter, and the atten- 
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and vivid perception of the beautiful ep 
stituted his conscience, and unless er 
of his senses by some poison, it was en 
to make him offend his taste, ny 

People may be starved, so that the, 
will eat coarse, disgusting, and unhealth, 
viands, and a poet has human liabilities 
We may be sure if Poe sold his poems, ty 
be printed as the productions of another 
or if he eulogized what he despised, tha: 
the offence brought with it sutticien: 
punishment. Poor Poe! If the seribblex 
who have snapped like curs at his remains 
had seen him as his friends saw him, in 
his dire necessity and his great tempta. 
tion, they would have been worse thay 
they deem him to have written as they 
have concerning a man of whom the: 
really knew next to nothing. } 
Requiescat in pace! 
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dance of four-and-twenty servants, Merr 
were the companies which Madaghan en- 
livened with his presence, and long were 
his narratives remembered by the hearers, 
for no one understood so well the art oi 
conveying solid instruction under the 
guise of mirth, and intermingling his 
most fanciful incidents with maxims o 
practical wisdom. 

But although he often enlivened the 
hearts of others, his own was not without 
its cares. His only child, a son, who he 
hoped should inherit his talents and his 
fortune, proved to be deaf and dumb, and 
there remained no hope of his advance: 
ment in life. The father had seen all his 
relatives descend into the tomb belore 
him, and felt his own life wasting rapidly 
away, without any prospect of leaving 
his son established in comfort behind hin. 
His aflliction at this circumstance was the 
keener, as the boy was bcautiful, alle 
tionate, and intelligent, beyond many o 
those who were rising fast in the esteem 
and favour of the public. The poor old 
Ollamh, who loved his son with all the 
tenderness of a father, sighed as he a 
corded to the children of his friends a 
neighbours those honours whieb his o#? 
boy could never hope to accomplish. + 
was not that the old man’s heart Ww 
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THE DAY 


capable of so foul a passion as envy, but 
it was natural that, with the most bene- 
volent feelings, the sight of filial merit 
and paternal happiness should remind 
him, by the contrast, of his own affliction. 
He was often visited by those remem- 
brances of grief, for the consciousness of 
his own disappointment made him careful 
of inflicting a similar pain upon the hearts 
of other parents, by showing any needless 
rigour in his examination of the young 
candidates that came before him. His 
heart sunk and grew heavy under the 
weight of its own feelings, and he who 
knew so well how to soothe and even to 
banish the sorrow of another, was often 
in want of a comforter for his own. 

The younger Madaghan showed that 
the deficiency in his senses did not extend 
to his intellect or to his heart. His eyes 
were ever fixed upon his parent. The 
slightest action of the old man’s hand, or 
motion of his frame, was for him a swifter 
indication of his wishes than language 
would have been to another. He brought 
him tis harp when he saw the clouds 
gathering upon his brow, although he 
knew not why if was that running his 
fingers along the chords of the instrument 
should inspire joy and life into the heart 
of his father, as well as of the listeners. 
Neither could he understand the cause 
of the old harper’s grief, but he did all 
that iay in his power to ascertain and 
remove it. His efforts, however, could 
only aggravate the evil they were in- 
tended to counteract; and it was with 
pain and surprise he perceived, that the 
more he exerted himself to withdraw the 
arrow, the deeper did he infix it in the 
heart of the old man. 

One evening when the aged Ollamh 
was striking a mournful air upon his 
instrament, while the sun was sinking 
in the west and flinging across their 
cottage door the shadow of an adjaeent 
round tower, his son approached and 
bent his eves upon his face with an ex- 
ression of deep interest and anxiety. 
Che earnestness of his look brought back 
some sorrowful recollections to the harper, 
who, lettine his hand fall idly on his knee, 
endeavoured to trace in the blooming 
features of the youth, the semblance ot 
his long-lost mother. Tear following tear 
flowed down the old man’s cheek as he 
thoucht of the happiness of other times, 
until at length he pushed the harp aside 
with a feeling of heart-sickness, and sunk 

ck on his tripod, overwhelmed at once 
by his recollections and his forebodings. 
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The young man started forward and 
flung his arms wide as if to solicit some 
explanation of this burst of sorrow. He 
pressed his hand foreibly upon his heart 
to express what was passing within. He 
uttered some passionate and inarticulate 
murmurs—threw himself at the feet of 
his parent—embraced his knees, and aeain 
looked up eagerly and inquiringly in his 


eyes. The father smiled through his grief 


at_ those demonstrations of affection, and 
laid his hand kindly on the curling ringlets 
of the youth, while he shook his head at 
the same time to express the hopelessness 
of his condition. The youth started to 
his feet and pointed to the four quarters 
of the won, intimating, by the liveliest 
gestures, his readiness to undertake any 
toil or journey that could restore happi- 
ness to his parent. Again the latter 
shook his grey hairs in silence and pointed 
up to heaven, ‘The youth understood 
his meaning, and bending down with a 
feeling of deep though silent reverence, 
burst into tears, and rushed into the ad- 
joining wood. 

His knowledge of religion was distinct, 
and his feeling deep. He reflected on the 
mute answer of his parent, and resolved 
to follow up the intimation, by addressing 
himself for mformation aud assistance to 
the Great Author of existence himself. 
The round tower before mentioned was 
attached to a church, in which were heard 
at this moment (but not by the unfor- 
tunate youth) the voices of the monks 
who chanted the evening service of their 
religion, accompanied by their small and 
sweet-toned stringed struments then in 
use. He entered the chapel, and pro- 
ceeded, with his hands crossed, and his 
head declining on his bosom, to the foot 
of the altar. He had no words to express 
his wishes, but the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of his heart flew to the throne of 
mercy with a fervour far excelling that 
of many, who, being gifted with the faculty 
of speech, use it in prayer, rather as a 
substitute than a vehicle for the feclings 
of the soul. He prayed longand ardently; 
with veneration, with faith, with conti- 
dence, and with resignation—for the sou! 
of man when once taught to know and to 
love its God, needs no human instructions 
to teach it how to address and adore him. 
Perhaps the dumb boy’s heart was better 
fitted to hear and understand tlie silent 
voice of heaven speaking within it, that 
his ears had never been opened to thie 
sinful sounds of earth. . 

I will not presume to represent in lan- 
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guage that prayer which flew to the bosom 
of the Creator without the aid of words. 
Enough is said when I mention that, 
pure and disinterested in its object, it 
was heard and granted. 

The youth was yet on his knees—yet 
agitated by one of those divine consola- 
tions that make the “tears of devotion 
sweeter than the joys of theatres,” when 
he was seized with a sudden pain in his 
ears, followed by the discharge of a thin 
liquid that seemed to burst within his 
“throat. Immediately after, a multitude 
of new and wonderful sensations broke at 
once upon his spirit. How shall I give 
you any idea of their nature? Imagine 
yourself to stand in the centre of a spa- 
cious hall, which is filled with machinery 
in rapid motion ; sending forth sounds of 
various kinds, stunning the ear with the 
clash of cymbals, the rolling of drums, the 
pealing of artillery, the crash of falling 
towers, and the warbling of wild instru- 
ments, all mingling together in an over- 
whelming chaos of sound, and you may 
conceive something of the sensations 
which bewildered the affrighted youth. 
After some moments, however, this con- 
fusion of noises abated, and his sense ac- 
quired the power of distinguishing the 
natural sounds by which it was effected. 
He tossed his arms into the air, and re- 
mained for a moment fixed in an attitude 
of ecstasy and astonishment. He seemed 
as if he had been suddenly hurried into a 
new state of existence. The sound of his 
own breath as he panted in the agitation 
of his spirit—the tinkling of the small 
silver bell that was rung at one of the 
closes in the service—the solemn voices 
of the choristers, with the murmuring of 
the sweet-stringed instruments — the 
sound of his own feet upon the tesselated 
pavement—the whispering of the wind 
among the boughs that shaded the open 
window —all filled him with wonder, 
eestasy, and gratitude. His cheeks 
elowed, his eyes filled with fire, his brow 
was covered with perspiration, his heart 
swelled within his bosom as if it would 
have burst with the strength and intensity 
of its emotions, until at length, oppressed 
almost to fainting with the intoxicating 
happiness that this new faculty afforded 
him, he flung himself at full length upon 
the ground, and found relief in a passion 
of tears and thanksgiving. 

Neither was he ignorant of the great 
importance of the benefit which he had 
thus received. He perfectly understood 
that he had now acquired that great 
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power, the want of which had}; 
kept him so far beneath the mires 
companions, and shut him out from the 
walks of science and of learning. He felt 
his soul expand within him as he thougis 
of the happiness which the knowledge of 
this great blessing would confer upon his 
aged father—and here a new idea started 
into his mind. 

To complete the joy of the latter, he 
thought it would be better to defer the 
communication of this rapturous intelli. 
gence until he had ascertained the capa. 
bilities of the sense, and acquired some 
portion of the information which it was 
able to impart. This idea no sooner pre- 
sented itself to his understanding than he 
resolved to embrace it. He returned 
home full of this exciting determination, 
and lingering long upon his. pathway 
through the wood, in order to hear the 
song of the evening birds—the cooing of 
the wild pigeons—the twittering of the 
wren—the rippling of the small stream— 
and all the other sounds that broke so 
sweetly upon the stillness of the evening 
air. 

The sound of his father’s harp, as he 
reached the cottage door, furnished hin 
with a new occasion for delight and asto- 
nishment. He paused, and gazed, with 
open eves and lips apart, upon the min 
strel, while the aged fingers of the latter 
ran rapidly along the chords— 


—— “ With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


The air was of a mournful mode, and 
young Madaghan wondered at the deli- 
cious sorrow which it: diffused throughout 
his frame. Fearful, however, of betraying 
himself by his emotions, he passed lis 
parent, and entered the house with a 
hurried and agitated step. 

His passions and his genius, keen and 
active as they naturally were, became 
still more acute and susceptible under the 
influence of this new excitement. Joy, 
fear, sorrow—all the internal. feelings of 
his nature, were called out into more ac 
tive exercise by the stimulus: which this 
exquisite sense continually supplied. 
Knowledge, which hitherto he had only 
received in filtered drops, now. rushed 
like a torrent upon his soul ; he felt as # 
the earth were too narrow to contain the 
bigness of his spirit. He was overpowe 
with the greatness of his own nature, 
resolved that: no single moment should 
lost in converting to its most perfect uses 
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‘he new talent with which the Almighty 
had entrusted him. 

In a few months he found himself fully 
capable of imitating all the sounds which 
he heard in society, and by which he 

reeived that men communicated their 
thoughts to one another. His quickness 
of observation and retentive memory had 
rendered him master of the uses and sig- 
nification of the terms which he heard, 
and he practised in the recesses of the 
wood, far away from the ears of men, 
those modulations and inflexions of the 
voice which had charmed him most in the 
conversation of others. 

He now felt the necessity of entrusting 
a second person with his secret ; a person 
possessing both the power and the ineli- 
uation to assist him in his design. He 
selected for this purpose no less an indi- 
vidual than the prior of the little monas- 
iery where he had received his hearing— 
aman who was perfectly well acquainted 
with his father, and possessed the esteem 
aud love of all who were acquainted with 
lim. It was not, however, that the pious 
ceclesiastie sought to be deal by 
them for the sake of enjoying their ap- 
plause. Ambition of that nature is 
almost sure to disappoint itself. 

The prior was In his oratory, when 
young Madaghan presented himself at 
the gate of the convent, and made signs 
to be admitted. The lay brother instantly 
complied, for the mean and truckling 
subterfuge of modern etiquette was in 
those days either unknown or despised. 
The young man passed into the presence 
of the prior, who received him with gen- 
tleness nnd favour. He had long ob- 
served the piety and filial affection of the 
poor deaf youth, and felt much interested 
in his fortunes, as well as in the afflictions 
of the father. But nothing could exceed 
his astonishment when the young man, 
trembling and almost weepiig with emo- 
tion, addressed him in a distinct and 
articulate voice, and told him thie story of 
the last few months. 

_ “T wish,” he continued, after he had 
ieft no incident of his narrative unrelated, 
I wish to keep this circumstance a 
secret from my father, until I have made 
some considerable progress in the studies 
which become my age, in order that his 
surprise and delight may be the greater. 
Came to the resolution of applying to 
you for assistance, as I was sure from the 
uduess you always showed to my father 
and myselt, that you would readily procure 
4 
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me the opportunities of instruction which 
were necessary,” 

He was not deceived in his estimation 
of the good ecclesiastic’s character, The 
latter entered with heartfelt pleasure and 
alacrity into his harmless project. The 
resolution and self-denial of the young 
man filled him with admiration, and he 
resolved to take the task of his instruction 
into his own hands. Months passed away, 
and the secret of the youth remained be- 
tween his benevolent instructor and him- 
self. His education was.consummate in 
those particular walks of seience which 
constituted the profession of his father ; 
and he made no inconsiderable progress 
in those departments of general know- 
ledge which were adapted to form and 
extend his mind, so as to render it the 
more capable of excellence im any parti- 
cular avocation. 

A day of awful interest to all the stu- 
dents in Meath now approached. It was 
the day of public competition amongst 
them for the lofty pest of chief poet and 
chronicler to the king, which the aged 
Madaghan, finding its duties become too 
arduous for his declining health, resolved 
to resign in favour of the most deserving. 

On the evening before the public ex- 
amination, the old man felt an unusual 
heaviness press upon his spirits. The 
souls of worldly men, who have grown 
old in any particular vocation, are fre- 
quently so helpless in themselves, and so 
dependent upon worldly employments for 
mental occupation, that it seems to them 
like relinquishing life itself, to abdicate 
any long-accustomed and influential ollice; 
and this even when the infirmities of old 
age have incapacitated them for eflec- 
tually discharging its duties. Such, how- 
ever, was not the cause of the Ollamh’s 
sorrow. Ife had long before learned the 
true object of his existence on earth, and 
wished, as his frame grew feeble and 
wasted slowly to decay, that he might, by 
placing his heavier cares on younger and 
stronger shoulders, obtain more leisure 
for the contemplation of that divinity 
into whose presence he must soon be in- 
troduced. 

But his fears for the welfare of his un- 
happy son were not diminished, as he felt 
the time approach of their tinal separa- 
tion. He had observed, with increasing 
concern, that the character and demeanour 
of the young man had ot late been altered. 
His lively and intelligent art of gesticula- 
tion seemed to have abandoned him, and 
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in proportion as ho acquired the language 
of society, he seemed to have lost that of 
nature. His cheek was pale and wasted 
from the closeness and intensity of his 
application, and the old man thought the 
hand of disease was on him. His eye had 
lost its accusiomed quickness and rest- 
lessness, and became meditative and 
solemn in its expression. The change 
perplexed his parent, who thought he 
saw in what was in reality the elfect of 
an improved understanding, the symptoms 
of its decay. 

The young man’s anxiety, likewise, be- 
came almost ungovernable on this even- 
ing; his spirits were hurried to and fro 
like a sea that is tossed by sudden tem- 
pests. Sometimes the anticipation of 
success, and of its consequences, excited 
him to a degree of almost painful eesiasy, 
and he was borne along upon the wings of 
triumjph and exultation, until his head 
grew dizzy and his heart drunk with the 
fulness of his imagined rapture. Soine- 
times, a dark tide of fears would come 
rushing down upon his heart, and bode- 
ments of the ruin, failure, and disgrace 
that might attend him on the morrow, 
would shake his soul with terror. He 
used his utmost exertions to conquer those 
unreasonable emotions, and to cast all his 
cares upon the will of Providence, but it 
was an hour of severe trial for the forti- 
tude of his character. 

The father, oceupied by his own feel- 
ings, did not observe the agitation of his 
son. When the latter, as usual, brought 
him his harp, aiter their evening meal, he 
motioned him to remove it again, and in- 
timated by a gesture that his present 
sorrow was one which musie could not 
allay. 

The young man looked wistfully upon 
him. As the Ollamh caught his eye, he 
held out his hand with an affectionate 
smile, and drew him to his side. 

“My poor boy,” said he, unconscious 
that his words were understood, “ to-mor- 
row will be a bitter day for your father. 
When your mother first placed you in my 
arms, a beautiful and healthy child, [ 
thought that 1 should one day see you 
capable of inheriting the fortunes and the 
duties of your father; aud | scarcely 
mourned over her early tomb, when [ 
looked upon your face and thought of the 
future. But Heaven (that blesses with 
calamity, as well as with good fortune) 
soon struck me for my vain ambition, 
The day is come, to which I Jooked forth 
so proudly ; aud you, my son, must stand 
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idly by, while the child of a stranger shall 
wear the gold ring, and strike the ha 

of your father. And yet, it is not eye 
for this 1 am troubled ; but, my poor for. 
lorn boy, my limbs are growing old al 
feeble, and the lamp of life is ‘flickering 
in its socket within me. When it shall 
be extinguished, I tremble to think of the 
darkness which shall envelope your for. 
tunes !” 

Never did the preservation of the young 
man’s secret appear to him a task of 
greater difliculty than at this moment, 
All his magnanimity seemed insuflicient 
to restrain the burning desire which he 
felt of flinging himself at his father’s feet, 
and declaring the whole truth. His lips 
seemed almost trembling with the words 
of confession. He longed to embrace the 
old man’s neck, and to exclaim, “your 
hopes, my dear father, shall not be blasted; 
my ears are not deaf—my lips are not 
dumb! Be comforted! your son shall 
yet inherit your honours. The gold ring 
and the harp shall not pass to the hand 
of a stranger. I am not the destitute 
being you suppose. The Almighty has 
heard my prayers, and made me capable 
of fulfilling that station im society, for 
which your fondness first designed me.” 

Repressing, however, by a violent effort 
of self-restraint, the impulse of his filtal 
affection, hs threw his cap on his head, 
drew his cloak around his shoulders, and 
hurried forth to find consolation and as- 
sistance in the advice of his preceptor. 

The good ecclesiastic warned him 
against the indulgence of an anxiety, 
which had in it a mixture of worldly 
solicitude and impetuosity, He pointed 
out to him the distinction between that 
solicitude to obtain success, which 1s al- 
ways a culpable and human feeling, and 
that care to deserve it, which 1s a para- 
mount virtue. ‘The first, he said, was 
sure to obstruct—the second seldom 
failed in promoting the progress of the 
aspirant. ast DS 

“or yourself, my young friend,” he 
coutinued, “1 may inform you that your 
success on to-morrow is morally certain. 
Tam acquainted with the qualifications of 
all your competitors, and I know that the 
most excellent must fall far short of you 
in skill and acquirement. When L tell 
you therefore that this occasion has not 
left me free from anxiety on your account, 
you must know that it is not with fears of 
yottr failure and disappointment that my 
mind is burthened. 1 look further than 
to-morrow for the dangers which are 
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likely to assail you. our genius and 
the depth and intensity of your character, 
lead me to tremble for your moral wel- 
fare, when the restraint of discipiine shall 
ie removed, and you shall be entrusted to 
your own guidance upon the world of 
public life. 1 tremble the more, because 
| know it to be a general delusion of 
vouthful genius to suppose, that it is not 
subject to those laws which govern the 
noral conduct of Jess gilted minds, and 
that it possesses a charter for self-legisla- 
tionin its birthright. I tremble the more, 
because, all solitary as my life has been 
for many years, 1 know that world on 
which you are abont to enter. When the 
iyrant Danes laid waste the country and 
pillaged the monasteries, I was one of 
those who escaped with life from the 
burning ruins of Bangor. ‘The storms 
which shook me out of my peaceful soli- 
tude, compelled me to see more of men 
and of the world, than I had ever ex- 
pected to behold. The lives of those whom 
[saw astonished me, accustomed as I was 
in my retirement to serious reflection. 
[saw many rush forward upon the theatre 
of life as if not merely ignorant, but to- 
tally and wilfully careless of the changes 
that were to follow the passing of the 
scene. Some, if they thought at all, 
seemed to suppose themselves only 
created for the purpose of enjoying the 
pleasures which the world afforded them, 
spun a few giddy rounds upon its surface, 
«ud sunk with a reeling head and sickened 
heart into its bosom. Some, scorning the 
levity which marked the conduct of those 
ders, applied themselves to laborious toil 
and exertion, obtained the ends of their 
industry and sunk no less dissatisfied and 
disappointed into the grave. Some, too, 
as if profiting by the example of those who 
had gone before them, toiled neither for 
profit nor for pleasure, - but. contented 
themselves with the sensual indulgences 
that lay immediately within their grasp, 
crawled like worms along the surface of 
the earth, and then shrunk beneath the 
sod, unthought of and unlamented. A 
cw souls, gifted with nobler energies, 
und feeling within themselves the void 
‘hich told them they were made for 
uobler modes of enjoyment than any which 
\uev beheld around them, marked out a 
oftier path for their direction. They de- 
voted their days to the pursuit of know- 
lvdge ; and knowlede shone in upon their 
sous like sunshine. But there they rested. 
Lhe light they found was more blinding to 
their souls than the darkness they had 
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left. They leaped a brook and they 
fancied they could leap an ocean. ‘They 
looked only to the clear, open course that 
lay before them ; they remembered not 
that its iengin was infuite, and death 
struck them before they had finished a 
single stage. Foolish men! J thought, 
as they beheld their ruin, you have taken 
a long way toa place that lay close be- 
side you. The peasant—the dull but vir- 
tuous hoor, whose ignorance filled you 
with scorn, shall now discover, before you, 
all that you sought to learn; he shall hear 
the mysteries of the great creation, from 
the Creator himself, while you are doomed 
to dwell in endless ignorance; he shall 
unravel all the wonders of the universe, 
while you shall still remain perplexed 
with partial theories and enigmatical ex- 
planations ; the illimitable system shall be 
to him a paradise of light, while you shall 
dwell for ever in the hell of exterior dark- 
ness. Happy its the man, who pursues 
knowledge with a pure heart and simple 
intention, discovering at every step, new 
causes for divine love, and for increased 
humility; applying all the mformation he 
acquires, to the good of his fellow crea- 
tures, and to the perfection of his own 
virtues. ©, Science! how frivolous are 
the efforts of thy votaries, when they mis- 
take thy uses, and miscaleulate thy 
power! QO, Virtue! how ignorant is 
Science when compared to thee ! 
“JT saw and thought these things, and 
[ contrasted, with what I beheld, my own 
humble, but certain hope in the promises 
on which our faith is founded. I know 
and feel, that it is only in the fulfilment 
of that promise my soul can ever find con- 
tent. I never looked on a sight of beauty 
or of interest with which my eye was so 
perfectly satisfied, that it could desire to 
see nothing more beautiful, and nothing 
more interesting. Onur bards play well, 
and the voice of friendship is sweet to the 
ear; yet I have never heard, since life 
first filled my nerves, sounds which fully 
satisfied my sense of hearing. I have 
risen from a sick bed, and inhaled the per- 
fume of the spring; but even then, in the 
eestasy of recovered life and health, I 
could not say that my senses were per- 
fectly satisfied with the enjoyment that 
was afforded them, nor can they be satis- 
fied at anv time in this world. It is so 
with one—it is so with all. That is a 
true word, young man, which says that 
the eve is not filled with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing. For this I moura and 
sigh—for this 1 fast and pray—for this 1 
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hunger and thirst, and. watch—for this 
promise, which is as certain of accom- 
plishment to those who truly look for it, 
as that the sun which set to-night, shall 
rise to-morrow—tlie promise that the 
lover and practiser of virtue, shall inherit 
a lovelier and more lasting world, where 
the eye shall be filled with a certain light, 
and the ear with a certain sound, and all 
the senses and all the affections of the soul 
with a happiness that shall leave them no 
furtherdesire nor capability of enjoyment.” 

The morning dawned at length, and 
young Madaghan, accompanied by the 
prior, repaired to the place of meeting, 
where the Arch-king and his court were 
already assembled to decide upon the 
merits of the competitors. The principal 
trial of strength was an eulogium pro- 
nounced in verse upon the present holder 
of the office ; but there were many prior 
contests in music and literature, in which 
it was necessary for the suecessful candi- 
date to prove his excellence. 

The Chief Poet and Chronicler pro- 
ceeded to the place in his robes of 
state, the coat of various eolours, the 
long white robe that flowed over his per- 
son, the cap that covered his head, the 
gold ring that glittered on his finger, and 
the harp that hung suspended from his 
neck, comprising within his costume the 
six colours, which only tle royal and the 
learned were privileged to wear. He 
took his place in a small recess, apart 
from the assembly, where he waited the 
issue of the proceedings without seeing 
or being seen by the candidates. This 
arrangement was adopted from an obvious 
feeling of decorum, as Madaghan could 
not, without embarrassment, be present 
at his own panegyric. 

The scene which the hall of assembly 
presented was one well calculated to 
abash the spirits and depress the hopes 
of the young aspirants. The Arch-king 
sat in front, in his regal insignia, while, at 
various distances around him, were placed 
the dignitaries of the court and camp, the 
chieftains of townships, and the knights 
of the various national orders in all their 
splendid varieties of costume and orna- 
ment. A multitude of inferior courtiers 
filled up the spaces all around, while an 
open place in the midst was reserved for 
the candidates. 

Several persons ran, from time to time, 
to the recess of the Poet and Chronicler, 
to inform him of the progress of the con- 
test. He heard their intelligence without 
much interest or emotion. 
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ft Lhe contest of the harp is decided!” 
cried one, running eagerly to the old man- 

did you not hear the acclamations tha: 
burst from the people? The victory a 
awarded toa fair young man, of whose 
name all persons except your friend, the 
Prior, appear to. be ignorant. His skill js 
astonishing! ‘The melody flows from his 
instrument. as if it were touched by the 
winds alone—so nimbly do his fingers 
move. No string ceases to tremble from 
the moment he takes the harp in hand 
until he has laid it aside.” | 

I rejoice,” said Madaghan, moun. 
fully, ‘that the king shall not want an 
efficient minstrel. Hark! there is a se. 
cond burst of acclamations. Who is the 
victor now ?” 

He was answered by the same person, 
who came running to him with greater 
eagerness than before, 

“They have decided the second con. 
test. ‘The victory in reciting the Hye of 
the Battle has been obtained,” 

“ By my old pupil, Hagna?” 
old man. 

“No, Eagna’s composition. attracted 
general admiration, but he was. excelled 
by another—the same youth who obtained 
the prize in music. Never was there a 
finer genius. He rushed into his subjec’ 
like a warrior armed for combat, bearing 
down before him all eriticism—all thougl 
of cavil or objection. His eye kindled, 
his cheek became inflamed, his form eu- 
larged, his voice rang like the clang ol « 
trumpet. His images started up on 
after the other, shining, exact and noble. 
The sounds of war found echoes in his 
numbers—the picture of the battle cane 
before our eyes as he sung, until the 
knights . laid their weapons bare—tie 
standards shook in the hands of the 
bearers—the military chiefs sprung 
their feet, as if to head an assault ; whue 
the war-cry of ‘Farrah! trembled on 
their lips, and the good king. himse! 
shook his sceptre as if it had been : 
javelin.” 

“Tt is singular his name should be w- 
known,” said Madaghan, more intereste’ 
than before; “I am_ sorry for poo 
Eagna’s disappointment, but the gents 
of this youth has touched me. Ab. ™) 
poor dumb boy! I have seen a lire ?! 
your eye that spoke of a burning sp 
within, could it but find a voice for utter 
ance.” : 

The last trial—the eulogy of the age’ 
Madaghan was now proceeding. Ag!” 
the roof trembled with the acclamatiol 
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of the niultitude, and again the old man’s 
‘formant was by his side. 

«Tt iscompleted !” he exclaimed, “ the 

election has fallen on the young man. 
You may well be proud of such an eulo- 
vist, So modest an appeal, so rational, so 
‘cling, was never before pronounced. 
His hearers were moved even to tears, 
and vet so simple was his language, that 
they attributed all to your merit, and 
jothing to the eloquence of your pane- 
rvrist.” 
“At the same moment the crowd sepa- 
rated, and the old Prior advanced, leading 
‘he suecessful candidate by the hand. His 
head hung down upon his bosom, and his 
hand trembled while he did homage to 
the superior rank of the old poet and 
chronicler, by laying aside his girdle, and 
removing the green cap from his head. 
Tears obscured the eyes of Madaghan 
while he placed the gold ring on the 
slender finger of the boy, and prepared to 
loosen the string by which the harp was 
suspended round his neck. 

“My sweet-toned harp,’ he said, 
“after long and fond attachment we must 
he separated, but it is some consolation 
to know that I do not commit you to un- 
worthy hands. Lift up your head, young 
man, and let me see the face of him who 
is to be my successor.” 

The victorious candidate remained on 
lis knee, with his head still lowered, 
while his frame was shaken with sobs, 
and his tears washed the old man’s feet. 

“Rise!” said the latter, with dignity. 
“Tears become a child of song; but not 
when they flow like those of a maiden. 
Arise, and—Ha!—What? My child! 
(mpossible! My boy ?—Give me your 
hands, my friends! Prior, your hand !— 
This is some cheat—some mockery! Was 
this well? My poor dumb boy, who made 
rou a party against your aged father ?” 

Confusion and sudden anger made the 
sensitive old man tremble exceedingly, 
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while he clung for support to his friends. 
unable to conceive the meaning of what 
he beheld. His perplexity, thongh not 
his wonder, ceased however when the 
youth extended his arms quietly, and 
said, with a delighted smile:-—  ° 

. Father, rejoice! It is your own fond 
child that speaks to you. Heaven, lone 
since, In pity to my prayer, restored my 
hearing, and I kept the blessing secret 
only for the purpose of enjoving the hap- 
piness of such a day as this. The day is 
come, and my joy is now complete.” ” 

The old man threw himself with a 
broken ery of joy upon the neck of his 
son. He gave utterance to the feclinys 
of his heart in exelamations of rapture 
and repeated caresses, while the spec- 
tators pressed around with brimming 
eyes, to share in the e¢ratulations of the 
happy relatives. | 

“Tt is enough !” he exclaimed, looking 
to heaven with an eve that glistened with 
delight and gratitude. | **IT am contented 
for this earth. This, O Almighty Beme! 
was more than I desired, more than |] 
deserved. Let those who have not ex- 
perienced thy benefits, if any such there 
be, presume to be dissatisliel—we, at 
least, have no room within our hearts for 
anything but wonder, and praise, and 
love. Accept that love! accept that 
oratitude, my Maker and Benefactor! | 

raved to thee, and thou hast heard me! 
Thou hast given peace to the old mun’s 
heart—thou hast dried the old man’s 
tears—thou hast hushed his sighs—thou 
wilt suffer him to lay his white hairs m 
quiet hope within the grave. Thou has‘ 
blest me! My soul within me thanks and 
adores thy goodness !” 

When he had spoken, he suffered his 
hand to fall over the shoulder of the 
youth, while theevening sun shone calm 
upon the group, and a silence, tender and 
profound, stole over the assembled mul- 
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Few persons are altogether free from par- 
tialities and dislikes which reason does 
not sanction, and for which it can plead 
no excuse. Some mental association, now 
quite forgotten, may have twisted, and 
given a permanent displacement on one 
side or tlie other to the taste or passions. 
Now, I confess, that an hour-glass is a 
thing I very much dislike; and my me- 
mory can no more trace the origin of the 
foolish antipathy, than my judgment can 
justify its existence, Itscems to me that 
there never was atime when I did not 
dislike the sight of an hourglass: but I 
shall make no attempt to excuse myself 
for the senseless retention of such a feel- 
ing. But as a psychological phenomenon, 
it would be worth the trouble of analysis, 
if we had time and space to investigate its 
origin and growth. Sometimes I say to 
myself, it is evident why you dislike the 
sight of an hour-glass—what can be more 
ugly? ‘That is true enough, I reply, for 
of all ungraceful forms, none surely are 
more ungainly, though women do some- 
times envy its waspish waist. But this 
cannot excuse or account for my disgust. 
There are old-fashioned, ugly things 
enough in the family cupboard, and they 
are like old friends, increasing in value 
every day. I have a greater partiality 
for them to-day than | had yesterday, and 
am convinced the interest will increase as 
long as I live. My dog is beyond all com- 
parison the ugliest brute in the county ; 
any one within ten miles of my house 
would, if they had never seen him before, 
know where he came from, and eall him 
by his name, so widely-spread is his repu- 
tation from the want of beauty; and yet 
everybody likes him, and thinks him the 
nicest dog they have seen. It is no use 
trying to excuse my dislike to an hour- 
glass on the plea that it is ugly. 

Is it, then, because the hour-glass is an 
emblem of passing time that 1 abjure the 
use of the instrument—ay, even for the 
boiling of an egg? He is a fool who does 
not value time: it is life. Why should 
that which measures it be disliked ? Time 
well spent is infinite gain. It is a pleas- 
ing reflection to know that we have been 
acting aud thinking well; it is a satisfac- 
tory one to know, also, that we are, by 
earnest work doing well; and it is a hope- 
ful one that we shall continue thus, and 
in perpetual beneticient action reap the 
harvest of our well-doing. These pleasing 
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thoughts an hour-glass might Stigers) 
and it cannot be for this it is disliked. 

But I have an indistinct recollection of 
certain old, grim figures of death with ap 
hour-glass, piercing little innocents with 
a javelin, and the same personage in a not 
less repulsive attitude, armed with » 
scythe, mowing down men by thousands. 
always with his sand chronometer, as if 
altogether intent upon the destruction of 
as many as possible per minute. These 
sornbre, monastic pictures took strong 
hold of my imagination in youth, and led 
me to think of death and dying, instead 
of life, and that holy thing, activity and 
work. To such morbid efforts of art as 
these, and the frightful decorations in an 
old edition of Quarles’ Emblems, with 
bleeding hearts, and other inhuman sub- 
jects, my innate, as it 1s sometimes called, 
antipathy to an hour-glass may be traced, 
with far more probability than to a dis- 
taste for its form, or a desire to escape 
from the idea of passing time. If there 
be one thing more cheering than another 
in the prospect of the coming man, it is 
to be found in the acknowledgment that 
the holy purposes of life and religion are 
better secured by teaching the necessity of 
an active, useful, beneficent life, than by 
gloomy emblems of the certainties and 
sorrows of death. 

But the hour-glass, though a painfal 
subject when studied under the repre- 
sentations of the illustrator of Quarles, 
who, strangely cnough, evoked fear to 
excite love, is a fit subject for a more 
lively essay, and may be associated with 
the activities, pleasures, and blessings ot 
life, as well as its disappointments, fears, 
and certain termination. These, how- 
ever, are subjects we must leave to the 
moralist and divine; our present object Is 
to illustrate its philosophy by its constrac- 
tion and uses, and to teach a few scientific 
facts with the assistance of a toy. 

It has been said, whether mm joke or 
earnest we do not know, that a certain 
king once asked his queen how an apple 
came inside a dumpling. If royalty cou 
be disquieted by the want of such infor- 
mation, we should be without excuse wert 
we to omit to tell how sand is introduce 
into an hour-glass. The form of an hour- 
class is known to all our readers; 1t con 
sists of two glass bulbs, united by 4 thm 
tube, and it most nearly resembles a dumb- 
bell, with a very short and thin stem, of 
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what a wasp would be if it had a body 
somewhat less pointed at the tail on eaeh 
side of its slender and fashionable waist. 
The blowing of these bulbs is an every- 
day process in a glass-house; and those 
who have visited one of these interesting 
manufactories must be aware of the facility 
with which an expert glass-blower cau 
draw, when required, hair-like threads 
from a molten mass. These two opera- 
tions being understood, there will be no 
difficulty in finding a way to introduce 
the sand. Every young chemist who 
studies his science aright is accustomed 
to work in glass ; and the operation most 
frequently required is to close, or, in the 
terms of the art, hermetically seal, the 
glass vessels in which his experiments are 
to be performed. Should he want a 
thermometer, he closes the open end by 
directing upon it the flame of a blow- 
pipe while the contamed liquid is boiling ; 
aud as the glass approaches.a liquid state, 
he moulds it to the form required. Nor 
would he, if at all expert, find it much 
more difficult to make and close an hour- 
glass than to blow a bulb at the end of a 
glass tube, bend it into the form he pre- 
fers, and seal the open part when he has 
introduced the substance on which he 
intends to perform an experiment. 

The use of an hour-glass, now clocks 
and watches can be bought fora few shil- 
lings, may be doubtful; but as an antique 
instrument for the measurement of time 
it is, tosay the least of it, an interesting 
contrivance, and a curious antiquity. It 
is designed and constructed upon the as- 
sumption that equal quantities of sand 
will flow through the same aperture in 
the same period of time. But whether 
this be true or false is a matter of little 
importance in the construction of the in- 
strument, for it is always made to mea- 
sure some specific period. ‘The imventor 
nay have made the first to run for an 
hour, and from. this it may have derived 
its name ; but the time it shall measure is 
at the option of its maker; and it is as 
Casy to make one that shall run out in a 
Inute, as one that shall continue for an 
our. Despise it as we may, in compari- 
son with many more continuing chrono- 
lneters, it is the produce of a clever 
thought; and though melancholic artists 
aud morbid versifiers have converted it to 
frightful uses, we should like to know the 
hame aud see the face of the man who first 
Compared his life to the flow of a definite 
quantity of sand through a glass artery, 
and materialized the idea in the construc- 
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tion of an hour-glass. One might fanes 
him to be some shrivelled, hollow-eved 
alchymist, who had wasted life in per- 
petual efforts to find an elixir that would 
preserve it, and to whom every unsuc- 
cess{ul experiment suggested the decay of 
health and the necessity of making another 
trial quickly. With what intense inte. 
rest would he watch it running in cease- 
less stream from one buib to the other, 
and with what a heavy sigh turn it over 
to run ‘back again, eyeing it askant at in- 
tervals by the red light of his glowing 
furnace! Or its inventor may have been 
some melancholic recluse, familiarized 
with deaths’ heads and cross-boues, cof- 
fins, and graves, till they had lost all their 
horrors, and life prolonged made it appear 
perpetual. With what a malicious satis- 
faction must he have turned this hour. 
glass over and over, as the gambler tosses 
his dice, and chuckled with the idea tha‘ 
he had at last cut time into slips of au 
hour’s length, and that every one as it 
passed made one less to come. But we 
have no fancy for either of these enthusi- 
asts ; we would rather believe that it was 
the invention of some earnest, cheerful 
man, who, conscious of the value of ins 
time, and the claims that God and man 
had upon it, needed some registry of its 
flight when the mind was lethargic, and 
industry flagged. This is the man we 
admire and study ; and the hour-giass in 
his hand pleases us better than in the bony 
grasp of a skeleton. 

Simple as the hour-glass is as a me- 
chanical contrivance, many astronomical! 
discoveries must have been made before 
its invention. One of man’s first neces- 
sities in daily life was a means of dividing 
and subdividing time. The rising and 
setting of the sun, or what is called the 
natural day, was from the beginning a 
division of time sufficient for the purposes 
of pastoral life, just as the alternation o! 
seasons guides the agrieulturist. The ap- 
parent motion of the sun, or, to speak 
more plainly, its height above the horizon, 
taught the rudest and least thoughtfal 
men how to divide the day into parts, 
and to regulate the times of the simple 
operations required in daily life. But as 
the natural day varies m its duration, an 
artificial division was necessary; and to 
discover and arrange such a system as 
should be consistent with nature, and 
convenient in its social application, nr 
probably the first problem man att cg 
to solve. By watching the progress + 
the sun through the zodiac he obtainec 
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the great primary division of time-——a 
year. The more rapid revolution of. the 
moon gave him another and shorter period 
—alunar month. But the greatest dis- 
covery connected with the computation 
of time was the division of the great 
circle represcuting the path of the 
sun, into 360 degrees, and the division 
of that into twelve equal parts of 
thirty degrees each, representing in 
the motion of the sun a solar month. 
Many hundred years before the invention 
of the hour-glass all this had been done, 
and the month had been divided into 
weeks, the wecks into days, the days into 
hours, and hours into minutes. We 
speak of if as an antiquity, though it is 
one of a modern age, and is rather the 
representative of a slothful, uninquiring, 
inert period, than of the thoughtful in- 
vestigation of the first, or the bold, 
enterprising ingeuuity of the present 
century, 

It would be a mockery of science to 
speak of this instrument as having the 
least pretension to be called a correct 
measurer of time. ‘To compare it with an 
old eight-day clock, such as we remember 
to have seen in grandfather’s kitchen, and 
of which we have as many pleasant recol- 
lections as of any inanimate object we 
have known, would be highly ridiculous. 
Why, the pendulum itself, balanced on a 
knife-edge, without the clock, would 
measure time better, if one took the 
trouble to count its vibrations. In truth, 
our hour-glass is a toy, and not a chro- 
nometer: curious, but not very useful. 
The student who would divide his time 
into periods of equal length, might adopt 
it as asilent companion; but the neces- 
sity of watching its progress, and the 
consequent distraction of his mind, would 
soon cause him to reject it as a useless 
thing. 

But before we abandon this old and 
now almost useless thing, it may be 
studied for an instant as the expositor of 
one great principle in nature which it 
took a Newton to discover, and upon 
which the existence of the world itself 
depends. ‘The fall of unsupported bodies 
is a phenomenon so common that few 
people think it necessary to ask or give 
areason for their doing so. If an un- 
educated man were asked why a stone 
thrown into the air falls to the earth, he 
would probably reply that it was natnral 
—that it could fall no other way; or, 
thinking even such vague unmeaning 
phrases to be above the dignity of his 
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reason, disdain to give an answer, Jy 
there is a cause for every effect; and the 
sand in the hour-glass has no more power 
in itself to fall through the little aper. 
ture left for that purpose than it has ty 
remain in the upper bulb without falline 
when unsupported. There is somethine 
to draw it downwards, or it would remaiy 
where it was placed. The power or force 
which causes it to fall is as real as thet 
which draws a piece of soft iron to » 
magnet, aud as invisible. In what this 
attraction consists, in what way it en- 
velopes all matter, or where it resides. 
science has not discovered, and will 
scarcely venture to predict. But on that 
account it is not the less real. Still more 
strange may it be to some minds, that 
though the source of the attraction cannoi 
be ascertained, its laws are perfectly un. 
derstood. ‘The revolution of worlds, as 
well as the fall of a handful of sand, is 
under its control; and were it to be for an 
instant suspended through the universe, 
the event would be followed by an inex- 
tricable disorder and unlimited ruin, A 
stone thrown into the air would move for 
ever in a path which would be the con- 
tinuation of the straight line in which tt 
commenced its journey; and the earth 
itself, no longer retained in its orbit. by 
the attraction of the sun, would, at the 
moment of the suspension of the force, 
fly from the source of its heat, and the 
support of its vitality, in the direction m 
which it happened to be at the time 
moving. The attraction which draws the 
grain of sand towards the earth is the 
conservative power of the universe : 1S 
the agency by which the Creator sustams, 
regulates, and preserves the order He has 
established. ‘The Omnipotent has placed 
all matter under the same invisible control. 
The world and the atom are governed by 
laws, and those laws are universal ; they 
are parts of the same great family; and 
the wisdom of the Creator is im no m& 
terial arrangement better proved than . 
the equal preservation of one and the 
other, the part and the whole, under a 
unity of design and universality of power. 
We might make this the text for 
treatise on mechanics, or found upon! 
an exposition of the motion of the celes- 
tial bodies. If such were our object, We 
should first demonstrate the laws of gr 
vitation,—that is to say, of the foree 
which causes all bodies, great and smal 
to attract each other. This being dom 
to our own satisfaction, and the anticl 
pated advantage of our readers, 1t wou 
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be comparatively easy to Show under what 
circumstances bodies may be made to 
move in curves by the united action of 
gravitation and the force of projection, 
illustrating all we had to say on this 
subject, as authors have done hundreds of 
times already, by a sling aud a stone. To 
ceive a reason for motion in different 
curves, it would -be necessary to explain 
how the path of a moving body is changed 
by inereasing or decreasing the force of 
gravitation or that of projection. ‘These 
diliculties being cleared out of the way, 
what could restrain us from following the 
elliptic orbits of the planets, or the para- 
bolic curves in which those erratic fiery 
Bedouins of the solar realm sweep through 
its pathless expanse? But we, like 
Galileo of old, care for none of these 
things at present, It is enough for us to 
profess just what an hour-glass teaches, 
and wait for deeper truths till we have 
another teacher. 

But the plulosophy of the hour-glass 
does not end here; the sand itself, apart 
from its uses in the instrument, deserves 
a passing thought. Since the day it was 
produced by crushing and pounding, it 
has had no resting-place ; for its fate has 
always been what it is now in ils impri- 
sonment, 10 wander backwards and for- 
wards without ceasing. A north wind 
brought it to one shore, a south wind drove 
itto the opposite one—it has visited ocean 
caves, st been piled in banks the tides 
could scarcely cover—it has been swept 
over deep valleys in the embrace of ocean 
—it has been carried over the burning 
desert by the fever-laden simoom. Upon 
the seashore it has borne the impress of 
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the tidal ri yple—upon the desert the foot- 
mark of the camel. If we could record 
Its wanderings, what a strange history 
would it be! One cannot help wishine 
that it had a tongue to tell all that has 
happened on that fiery desert, between 
Egypt and the old land of promise, from 
the tine when it was a part of the shift- 
ing bed of an ocean sound, to the day 
when it was picked up by an Anglo-Indian 
to be preserved in an hour-glass as a me 
mento of his journey. What a sad record 
of human woe and insatiable ainbition 
would it unfold, of the period when the 
Pharaohs built the old pyramids which 
Abraham passed and wondered at when 
he sought Keypt with his beautiful wife 
Sarah, to escape the famine that was in 
the land of Canaan. We may imagine 
with what deep pathos it would dwell ‘on 
that scene when the Patriarch stood to 
wateli, in pity and wonder, the silent and 
moody listlessness with which the mitse- 
rable serfs laboured under their task. 
masters, with levers and pulleys, inclines 
and rollers, to raise the hewn stone, and 
build a monument of record to the 
tyranny of power, and the abject subimis- 
siveness of 1gnorant poverty—that a king 
might teach the moth in a monument of 
enduring stone, the similitude and differ- 
ence of the extremes of human degrada- 
tion—restless, unsatisfied tyranny, and 
vielding, wrong-bearing slavery. Over the 
same dreary desert, the sand might say, 
ihe Ishinaelite brought Joseph when sold 
by his brethren, little thinking that he 
would be the Governor of Egypt, and 
“save many people alive.” 
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THE ENCHANTED MILL. 







A FAIRY TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HOME FROM THE WARS. 


A souty soldier was returning from the 
wars ; he had fought bravely and his heart 
was in the right place. With his knap- 
sack on his back, his pipe in his mouth, 
and cudgel in his hand, he marched along 
his road, and thought with pleasure of the 
next inn, where he intended to turn in 
and dine. His last night’s lodging had 
been wretched, the bread hard, and the 
beer sour. Engaged with such ‘consoling 
thoughts, he did not notice that he had 
left: the high road; the way became con- 
tinually more desolate, the bushes denser, 
and before he knew where he was, he 
found himself in a wood. “All right, ¥ 
the merry fellow thought; ‘it’s pleasant 
walking in the shade, the tobacco does 
not burn away SO quick as where the wind 
is blowing, and a song sounds as well 
again in the woods. Every stupid bird 
knows that as well as I do.” 

Soon after, the sun stood right over his 
head, and not a breath moved in the forest. 
W hen his song was at an end, he heard 
the chafers buzzing and the rustling of 
the lizards that crept into the bush at “the 
sound of his footfall; but all around him 
the day was the more oppressive and close. 

As he walked along thus, he noticed 
that something white moved along i in the 
air before him, like a small round cloud, 
which, shaken by the wind, assumed all 
sorts of sh: apes. ‘* Halloa!” he muttered, 

‘what a strange smoke my tobacco sends 
out to-day ; it plays all sorts of tricks and 
assumes such queer figures right ahead of 
me. At one moment it looks Tike a cloud, 
at another like a bird, then like a face, 
again like a hand making signs tome. I 
never saw such a thing in my whole life.” 
But his pipe was soon burnt out, and yet 
the smoke did not disperse. 

He rubbed his eyes, but the white 
thing still shimmered ahead of him, and 
he now saw clearly that it was a large 
butterfly, such as he had never seen before. 

With his eyes steadily fixed on the 
fluttering insect, he soon lost the last trace 
of a footpath; at the same time his hunger 
was troubling him, and he saw no sign of 
a house far or wide, much less a smoking 
kitchen chimney. “Comrade, > he shouted 
to the butterfly, which still fluttered be- 
fore him w herev er the road was easiest, 





“you seem to know your way about her; 
For the fun of the thing, I will enlist under 
your flag for a season; so how would j 
be, suppose you took me to good quarters 
as speedily as possible ?” “And he obe. 
diently followed his new leader. 

The forest soon grew clearer; a chai. 
tering streamlet could be heard, ever 
nearer and nearer; a dog barked in th 
distance, and ere long he heard the clat- 
tering of a mill. The fiercest regimenta! 
band and the most splendid tattoo had 
never sounded so agreeably to him as this 
simple sound, for his excited faney soon 
summoned up entire companies of roas: 
fowls and geese and pigs, in rank and file. 
which marched straight into his mouth; 
to the sound of the mill-wheel. 

The thought restored all his vigour; 
henceforth his legs moved along of them. 
selves, though before he had draeged then 
with difficulty after him. He speedily de- 
tected between the trees a straw roof, on 
which the sun glistened, then a hedge 
appeared behind the thicket, and at last, 
when he emerged from the bushes, an old, 
dilapidated mill stood on an open spot 
right before his eyes. What a pleasant 
prospect !—the only pity was, that the 
door was closed, the black chimney rose 
smokeless imto the air, and, far and wide, 
not a trace of human beings could be 
found, nor the sound of a voice heard. 

The white butterfly flew straight up to 
the house, and crept in through the key- 
hole without any ceremony. The soldier, 
with the best will in the world, could not 
follow it on such a road. 

“Hold your row!” he shouted to a 
rough-haired dog, which, tugging furiously 
at its chain, was barking hoarsely at him 
over the ruined palings. The soldier 
picked up astone and the brute was quiet: 
then he shook the door and lock, but it 
did not move. “ Halloa, house! open the 
door !” he shouted, and banged away both 
with stick and heels, but all remained quiet. 

“Whatea set of curmudgeons!” the 
poor hungry fellow growled to himself, 
and looked around him. The only living 
being he saw on the other side of the 
stream was an old, long-haired donkey, 
which was dining on a “tuft of thistles, 
and lazily raised its eyes to him. 


*Oh, you most lucky brute!” the 
soldier shouted, “Twish I hada eer 


could enjoy so much as you do he te 
thistles. But I wont stand it,” 
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gave such a fierce kick at the door that it 
flew open. “ Victory!’ he shouted, and 
swung his hat. Singing and whistling, he 
entered the house with shouldered eudgel. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


Nor asoul was to be seen in the mill; 
the wheel still kept on turning, and the 
osts and walls of the tottering house 
trembled to the same regular tune. His 
shout of “House!” died away in the 
smoke-stained passage. Obeying a correct 
instinct, he walked past two locked doors 
to the last, which stood open, and that 
naturally led to the kitchen. 

Matters looked black enough there. 
Cabbage and turnips lay half peeled on 
the ground, and the knife by their side. 
On the fire over the burnt out-wood hung 
acauldron full of water, but the cook was 
absent without leave. In her stead, a 
brown cat sat on a stool, twinkling its 
eyes; then it looked at the soldier in a 
most melancholy way and twinkled them 
again. He looked into the pots—all 
empty! “Why, things seem no better 
here than in my own stomach. But per- 
haps the dinner is prepared in the sitting- 
room, and [ have arrived just in time to 
pitch into it.” 

Another door led to the keeping-room, 
but there was no one in it. An old black 
hen was sitting on a cushion at the narrow 
window. On a table by its side lay knit- 
ting-needles, spectacles, a hymn-book, a 
bunch of keys, and an open snuff-box. 
With this exception, all was silent save 
the ticking of the clock and the rustling 
of the butterfly which had conducted the 
soldier to this spot, and was now fran- 
tically dashing its head against the win- 
dow-panes. 

The soldier took up‘a position right in 
front of the hen. It had always been his 
fashion to talk loudly with everything he 
came across—with men or animals, with 
his musket or his boots. Giving a military 
salute, he said, “Perhaps your ladyship is 
commandant of this fortress ?” 

_ The hen twinkled her swollen red eye- 
ids, as if replying in assent. “Good,” he 
then continued ; “I have to inform your 
exeellency that I, Hans Quikenberger, 
ischarged musketeer, am disposed to 
Ke possession of this fortress or mill, 
without further palaver. Do you agree to 
tt” The hen raised her head as if nod- 
g to him. “Bravo! old lady,” the 
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soldier then: said; “ the capitulation is 
completed, and I will now make myself 
comfortable.” 

He threw his knapsack into the corner. 

pulled his boots off his wearied legs, and 
then looked round for slippers. Nothing 
of the sort was to be seen in the room, 
and in order to find some, he poked his 
head through the adjoining door. ‘This 
led into a bed-room, which looked very 
pleasant, as if a pretty girl lived in it. 
There was no dust on the furniture: 
myrtles and rose-bushes stood on the 
window-sill, and beneath them was an 
open pianoforte, with a musie-book in 
front of it; but for all this not a livine 
being, save a delicate turtle-dove, sitting 
on the hack of a chair before the piano. 
The poor bird did not appear in a very 
happy temper: it had puffed out its 
feathers, and drawn its neck in; its head 
was hanging sorrowfully on one side, and 
its eyes were steadfastly fixed on the 
music-book. 

“T beg a thousand pardons, my dear 
creature!” the soldier said to the dove, 
and swept the ground with his cap as he 
stood in the doorway. The dove shook its 
feathers timidly, as if tremoling all over. 

“So truly as lam an honest fellow,” the 
soldier said, soothingly, “if I were to be 
converted into a wolf by sheer hunger, | 
could not prey upon you, my little dar- 
ling, for I feel quite in love with you.” 

At these words, the dove looked at him 
so kindly, and yet so mournfully, that the 
poor fellow’s heart became quite soft. Le 
erept back from the room and closed the 
door. Of course, these chastened feelings 
did not last long, and he continued lus 
visitation of the house. 

Opposite the room, a door led into a 
species of garret. In it were two good 
beds, and beneath each a pair of slippers. 
From a nail hung a soft, quilted, flowered 
dressing-gown, along the wall, half-a- 
dozen pipes, of which one was already 
charged, and a pistol. All came as if 
summoned. The slippers soon covered his 
feet, the dressing-gown his person, and al: 
he wanted now was a good dinner. As re- 
cards the latter point, any soldier who has 
served a campaign requires no teaching. 

In the first place, he took up the bunch 
of kevs right under the old hen’s nose. 
She clucked and flapped her wings, as 1i 
defending a brood of chickens. But it was 
all of no avail. ‘Old lady,” he shouted, 
“consider yourself fortunate that 1 do 
not take you by the collar and twist your 
neck.” ‘he hen straightway let her 
feathers droop and hid behind the stove. 
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The soldier then fetched . potatoes. and 
bacon, bread and cheese from the larder, 
and a mug of beer from the eellar. After 
arranging all this on a table in the keep- 
ing-room, he threw himself with much 
dignity into au easy-chair, and attacked 
the food as if it were, his deadly enemy, 
though, in fact, just at, that moment he 
oved nothing in the world so much. 

The meal was cnded, the mug emptied, 
his moustache wiped on the sleeve of the 
dressing-gown, when all at onee sucha 
fatigue overpowered him that he could 
not resist the seductions of the beds he 
had lately seen. He went into the bed- 
room and bolted the door behind him. 
On looking back accidentally through the 
glass door, he was, amused to see how 
lively the battle-field he had just left— 
the dining-table, namely—had suddenly 
become. The hen had crept out from 
behind the stove, the cat come in from the 
kitchen, and the dove flown up. All were 
now busily engaged on the table, greedily 
devouring the crumbs, that lay scattered 
about. He had no idea of disturbing them. 

Though he was, so fatigued, his good 
spirits did not desert, him. With a shout, 
he threw up the slippers to the ceiling, 
and, without undressing, sprang with one 
bound into the nearest bed.. He had 
scarce closed his eyes ere he began to 
snore, which formed a most barmonious 
accompaniment to the elatter of the mill- 
whieel. 


ChAPTER IIL, 


THE WHITE DOVE, 

THe next morning—it was a Sunday —the 
soldier woke at the moment the sun was 
cilding his russet-moustache, The first 
thing he saw was the old hen. Ii. was 
sitting on the cushion of the bed next to 
his. It flapped its wings, and. looked 
eagerly towards the window. How 
strange! the hairy old donkey w; d 
ge. ulry Gonkey was stand- 
ing outside and snuffling at the panes; 
it made a horrible grimace to the hen, as 
if wishing it ‘ Good morning !”" 

The silent maneuyres of the two 
creatures afforded our merry fellow much 
amusement for a time. 

_As the hen raised its wings higher and 
higher, he saw something shining under 
its body. “ Here with it!” he s 

s body. ere with it!” he shouted, and 
drew it from under her. It was the beloved 
bunch of keys to which he, owed such an 
appetizing meal. The hen became furious, 
as on the previous occasion; but receiving 
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a smart tap om tie bill, it flew behind the 
stove, and the donkey’s head disappeared 
from the window. 

All these circumstances would haye se 
anybody else thinking, but. our soldies 
knew neither fear nor reflection. In a 
second he was out of bed, and soon made 
a tour round the house, as he smoked 
his pipe (it was one of the long ones jie 
found in the bedroom). 

In the sitting-room and kitchen he 
found everything as on the previous day, 
When. he reached the other, bedroom, 
where he had scen the dove, he suddenly 
stopped, At one moment he wade up his 
a | to enter, but then something held 
him back. This came. from a dream he 
had during the night, in which strange 
things had happened to him. He had 
forgotten them again, it is true; but still 
they had. left a feeling upon him such as 
he had never had before. 

Suddenly he heard some. one in the room 
gently playing a morning hymn ona. the 
piano, Only a human being could do that, 
surely. He laid his ear to the door, and 
listened... He knew the tune well that 
was being played: it was a hymn his 
mother was so fond of singmg at honie, 
Between the sounds of the keys he could 
hear. the gentle cooing of the dove, 
“ Cucuruh! cucuruh!” . He could make 
nothing more out, but this, “cucurul” 
sounded piously and sweetly, His dream 
of the past night came back to him, and 
he felt as serious as if he were at church, 
although curiosity drove him to peep 
through the crack of the door. 

Not a soul was to be scen, but the dove 
was sitting on the pianowith outstretched 
wings; it moved softly and. gently over 
the keys, and with its head turned to 
the window sang its morning hymn, il 
which all. the woodland birds joined i 
full chorus. 

That was a real Sunday morning! 

The soldier stood at the door and did 
not move; gradually, however, as if lost 
in deep thought, he began twisting his 
maustachios, first with one hand, then with 
the other. 

“ Nonsense!’’ he muttered, and wheeled 
to the left, but very gently. Then he 
walked on his toes to his knapsack, from 
which he took a, letter; he sat down 1 
the cosy chair, and read it as fervently 
as if it were a prayer-book, . His motbet 
had recently written him the letter from 
home. He still held his pipe betweemhis 
lips, but it had gone, out, long before, 
though he had not noticed it. Suelr @ 
thing rarely happened to him... 
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CHAPTER LY, 
THE NIGHT-ALARM. 


Ovr hero soon arranged himself comfort- 
ably in the mill. Every day he fancied 
that he would at length see a human face. 
He had various. reasons for thinking so. 
On his arrival he had found the wheel 
busily turning, and ample stores of wheat 
and flour. Even supposing the miller and 
his family did not return, his customers 
must come to fetch their flour or bring 
their wheat to be ground. Besides, he at 
times thought whether he would not plant 
his own flag on the old deserted mill. 
His deceased father had also been a miller, 
and our soldier had helped him bravely 
when a lad. It had always been his chief 
wish to be in possession of a mill; but 
desolating war had marched through the 
country, and drawn a black mark through 
this white calculation. His parents had 
been beggared, his father died soon after, 
and himself summoned to serve. He was 
now taking home in his knapsack a few 
erowns, but they were not sufficient to buy 
a millstone, much less a mill. 

For awhole month he lived in this soli- 
tude: something held him, he knew not 
what. In the morning he attended to the 
mill, in the afternoon he went out shoot- 
ing. The main reason why he felt so at 
hone in the mill was because he had 
learned to love the present inhabitants— 
the hen, the cat, but, above all, the dove. 
They were, it is true, nothing but dumb 
animals ; but from his youth he had been 
kind to such, though never to anyas he was 
tothese. The watch-dog he also fed faith- 
fully, and would even endure the donkey 
out in the meadow, though it annoyed him 
at times by its intrusiveness. The brute 
would always persist in getting into the 
house, and so he was compelled to close 
doors and windows carefully ; and this was 
doubly necessary, for if the donkey wanted 
toget in, the dove wished to fly out, espe- 
cially when the old donkey’s head was 
visible at. the window. ‘The dainty bird 
had grown so accustomed to the soldier 
that it would take anything from his 
hands, and in gratitude played him many 
a soldier’s tune on the pianoforte. 

In such cases, Hans could not hear and 
see enough. In-trath, he could not un- 
derstand himself. He ‘was formerly the 
jolliest fellow in the world, a’ muscular 
Stenadier, aman to whom it had been a 
delight to take an enemy’s battery by 
storm; and now the same man was talking 
ike a schoolboy; feeding a dove with bits 
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of sugar and crambs, Tewas yore o/eanee 
Still, it was so: At uo tht 
_ Oue day the soldier had beet out in 
the woods again, and shot rabbits for 
amusement, He had gone a very creat 
distance, yet found no way out of the 
wood. <A few paths crossed each other. 
but they only served to lead him astray - 
he noticed, too, distinct marks of the 
donkey’s hoofs, which had probably re- 
cently carried wheat to the mill. Tired 
with his walk, he determined on making 
himself merry for that night. He fetched 
a couple of bottles of wine from the cellar, 
and emptied them to his mother’s healt}: 
and that of his companions in the house, 
but specially of the darling dove. Thon 
he went to bed. He could not close an 
eye for the stifling heat, so he opened tlic 
large window to have a breath of fresh 
air. This produced the desired effect, and 
he was soon fast asleep, 

It might be about midnight when he 
was aroused by a loud noise near him. 

“‘Halloa!” he shouted ; “is the old ran. 
shackle place tumbling about my cars ?” 

It was dark as pitch, for the moon 
had not yet risen above the forest. Sleepy 
as he was, he felt the other bed which stood 
next his. Something resembling a sack 
of flour lay on it. This ealmed him. * The 
ceiling cannot have been quite firm,” lic 
thought, “anda sack has tumbled through. 
Well, itdid not hurtme—thatisacomfort.” 

He was soon snoring again as before, 
but not for long. -He awoke with a heavy 
pressure on his chest. On feeling, hie 
found it was’ something hard and hairy. 
Half in sleep, he thought it was his knap- 
sack, threw it from him, and went to sicep 
again. Then he dreamed that an enor- 
mous cannon was fired every second at 
his left ear, which puffed the smoke in his 
face; he tried to turn his head on the 
other side, but there stood a gigautic 
eumner, who held out the washer to hin, 
which tickled him so about the nose aud 
mouth that he was forced to laugh londly, 
and thus woke again for the third tine. 
But the tickling and noisé which dist ur5ed 
his rest did not leave off. 

He sat up in bed. The moon had now 
risen over the trees, and shone through 
the open window on the adjoining bed. 
Eh! what a sight presented itself! ‘The 
cannon was nothing but the head of the 
old shagey donkey which lay fast asleep 
hy his side, and puffed its breath mos: 
disagreeably in ‘bis face. One of the 
donkey’s forepaws, which had lain so 
heavily on the soldicr’s chest, now lay on 


his pillow, close by him. 
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“Oh, oh, my fine fellow,” the grenadier 
said, as he leapt from his bed, ‘“ we’ll soon 
send you to the right-about.” 

He had taken up his faithful cudgel, 
and raised it high in the air to give thie 
sleeping animal the full weight of his arm ; 
but at this moment the hen flew out from 
behind the stove, and right into the 
soldier’s face: it repeatedly struck him 
in the eyes with its wings, so that he 
could not see where his blows fell. By 
this time the donkey was awake, and 
started up, so that the bed cracked again, 
and fell to pieces. With sonie difficulty 
it crept out of the rums, and began a 
most furious attack on its assailant. It 
kicked out before and behind, and bit and 
snapped on all sides. ‘The soldier was 
hard set in the confined room, and to add 
to his misfortune the tabby cat now leapt 
through the window. Before he could 
prevent it, the cat had leaped on his back, 
and scratched his face to such an extent 
that he was obliged to let his cudgel fall. 
At the same time the watch-dog tugged 
30 furiously at its chain, and barked so 
loudly, that Hans feared every moment 
that it might fall on him, too, At the 
height of his troubles he remembered the 
pistol ; it hung over the pipes on the wall, 
and the moon shone brightly on it. He 
was going to seize it, when he saw the 
dove sitting upon it: it had flown in 
through the open window. ‘Timidly the 
bird pecked his hand, as if unwilling to 
swrender the weapon. ‘The soldier hesi- 
tated, but the furious animals rushed 
on him again. Further delay could not 
be thought of. “Be oif with you!” he 
shouted, and pointed the pistol at the 
donkey; “be off, or 1 will line your 
stomach with lead, so that vou shall have 
something to digest for life.” 

He was about. to fire at the brute, when 
the dove began fluttering backwards and 
forwards in front of the muzzle, so that 
he did not dare to pull the trigger. The 
donkey took advantage of the delay ; it 
bolted through the open window, the hen 
and cat after it, and after awhile the dove 
followed them. Now, though, Hans’ 
anger was aroused anew, and he fired the 
pistol haphazard after the flying brutes. 

Had he hit one of them’ He did not 
know. He could only see thein disappear 
umong the trees in the moonlight. The 
watch-dog had also broken iis chain, and 
was following them. 

It was all over with sleep. The soldier’s 
own thoughts allowed him no rest. At 
one moment he laughed heartily at his 
heroism, at having driven a poor old 


donkey to flight with a pistol. Then again 
he felt a fear whether his bullet had struck 
any one im the forest, for he fancied h 
had heard a peculiar ery immediately atte 
he had fired. The day at last dawned ; 

He did not enjoy his breakfast, for he 
felt so desolate. No dove now came to 
feed out of his hand. He felt ashamed of 
his melancholy, and yet he could not drive 
it away. Now he felt tired of the mill 
and all connected with it, and decided oy 
setting out again the next day, even if he 
had to march through a desert. 

But before he could retire to bed for 
the last time he had much to do. The 
bed-room looked like nothing so much as 
a demolished fortress—beds, chairs, pipes, 
all had been disposed of during the noo. 
turnal contest. 

After dragging the mattresses with 
some difiiculty out of the heap, he noticed 
under the bed a broken chest. He 
turned the lamp on it, and to his surprise 
bright crowns flashed in his eyes. Many 
a soldier would have considered it fair 
prize, but our hero could distinguish be- 
tween peace and war. “ Lii-gotten money 
is of no use,” he said; “the crowns may 
wait quietly for their master. He may 
come back to-morrow, and then he will 
see that he has had an honest fellow for 
a guest.’ He carefully nailed up the 
chest again, and thrust it in a corner. 
Then he threw himself on the bed. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ARREST. 


He could not fall asleep. Continually he 
thought of the unknown owners of the 
mill, and whether he should ever see them. 
That they were living, the pile of crowns 
he had found in the tottering mill sufli- 
ciently proved. For all that, he felt no 
desire to take the seductive treasure. 

Gradually, however, his eyes closed ; 
but after a short rest he started up aga, 
for he fancied he could hear the braying 
of trumpets outside. It could not be the 
iill-wheel, for he had stopped that. He 
listened again: it must be the wind. He 
grew caimer; but all at once it sounde 
again like distant bugle-calls. At length 
he distinctly heard the march of a dragoon 
regiment, in which he had served belore 
joining the grenadiers. He flew to the 
window. Nothing could be seen save the 
broken moonbeams playing through the 
trees, and yet the sounds appeared close 
to the mill, 
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«[ cannot stay here, that is certain,” 
pe shouted as he dressed himself, and put 
the pistol in his belt; then, swinging his 
‘aithiul cudgel, he ran blindly into the 
forest, in the direction of the bugle-calls. 
\t first he got on tolerably well, but he 
soon entered dense brushwood, while the 
nartial sounds grew louder around him: 
they seemed to be continually moving 
about in the forest. 

He stopped and looked round him. He 
imagined he could see a cavalry regiment 
»aptering amidst the dark oak trees, with 
vlistening helmets and accoutrements, and 
sabres like moonbeams, while the horses 
were snow-white. He turned his head to 
the other side: there he saw the same 
sight. He began to grow dizzy ; he ran 
blindly in all directions, till he reached a 
ravine. He entered it, but soon saw three 
waterfalls at the other end which barred 
his progress. He turned back, but three 
drazoons barred his progress. ‘They were 
sturdy fellows, mounted on small horses, 
but dressed in splendid uniforms, white, 
blue, and silver. 

“Who goes there ?” our hero cried. 

“Euemies,” was the reply. 

“Very good,” Hans said, as he drew 
uls pistol. 

“'l'o take you before the court-martial.” 

“Hoho! for that you will need four 
persons ; three to carry me, and myself, 
if | were coward enough to yield. Come 
on, my moonshine heroes, my young milk- 
sops! come on, if you have hearts in 
vour bodies !” 

He held out the pistol against them. 
lle was answered by a loud burst of 
laughter, which was re-echoed a thousand- 
fold from the rocks. 

“You barking curs,” the soldiers said, 
luriousty, “iake that for your yelping!” 
and he tired the pistol among them. 

The shot pealed through the narrow 
rwine like a thunderclap. The three 
dragoons stood uninjured before him, but 
he had felt such a recoil through his whole 
vody in firing the pistol that his limbs 
appeared powerless, and the pistol fell 
irom his hand. 

“Tam your prisoner, and ready to follow 
ran 29 ° 
you,” he at length said. 

The dragoons took him in their midst, 
‘nd led him along the ravine. Hans 
vaiked silently with them; he had no 
hough of fear, but only a species of mic- 
“ackoly weighed upon bim, “ If 1 must 
die,” he said to himself, “I must. Lfeel 
‘orry for it, but it must happen once. I 
“ist 1 could only let my poor mother 
‘tow what has happened to her poor 
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Hans. Ah! if I had my dear dove, I 
would fasten a note round its era ‘eful 
neck, and it would be sure to obli¢: me 
by flying home with it.” ° 


——_——— 


CHAPTER V1. 
THE COURT-MARTIAL. 


WILE engaged with these thoughts, ly 
had reached with his companions an open- 
ing in the rock, through which they went 
down into an extensive valley. All around 
jagged masses of rock rose into the air, 
While beneath was a grassy meadow 
overshadowed by birch-trees aud aspens, 
through-which winding streamlets ran, 

A warlike march was commenced, and 
regiments of cavalry came up on all sides, 
forming a hollow square, in which the 
judges, from a general down to a private, 
took their places. They solemnly seated 
themselves on blocks of stone; the ac- 
cused was led forward, and the trial 
commenced. 

A private dragoon stepped forth as ac- 
cuser. His name was “ Butterfly,” and 
no name was better suited for him. He 
was quite a little fellow, in a white horse- 
man’s cloak, like the cocoon of a butterfly; 
the points of his light moustache «stood 
out like two feelers from his plump round 
face. He spoke as follows :-— 

“ Severe judges, since the last full moon 
I have been on duty at the forest-mill, 
where this dragoon and grenadicr came. 
I saw him take possession of liouse and 
yard without any ceremony. I saw him 
live jollily at the expense of his host, eat 
his bread, drink his wine, sleep in his bed, 
and smoke his pipes. I saw him, too, last 
night mercilessly drive the miller, with 
wile, child, and maid, from his home. I 
saw him fire a pistol at the fugitives, 
which mortally wounded the miller’s in- 
noceut daughter. 1 accuse Hans Quaken- 
berger of all these crimes.” 

“| beg your pardon, gentlemen,” the 
accused remarked, “but the Butterfly is 
speaking falsely.” 

“ Produce the witnesses,” the general 
ordered. 

From a eave came forth the donkey, the 
hen, the cat, and the watchdog. Behind 
them a litter was carried, covered with a 
cloth, white and shining as freshly fallen 
show. 

“These are the persons,” the judge 
said, “‘whom you ill-treated. Cau you 
deny the facts * 

“Asking your pardon,” the accused 
replied, “if this lazy donkey 1s a miller 
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this greedy hen a woman, this stealing 
cat a servant-maid, and this savage watch- 
dog a miller’s man—why, then, the spy 
of a butterfly was right, and you may 
condemn me according to the law. 
But I will ask every soldier whether he 
would allow himself to be trampled on, 
have his eyes pecked out, and his face 
scratched, without having a shot at his 
assailants ?”” 

With furious glances the four witnesses 
sought to fall on the speaker, but were 
warned to be quiet. 

“Take the cloth from the bier,” the 
judge cried. 

These orders were obeyed. On a bed 
of roses and rosemary lay the dove with 
outstretched wings and closed eyes, while 
a small red mark was visible on its head. 

Hans Quiikenberger, do you recognise 
this dove?” the judge asked him. 

“Why, that is my dove—my own 
darling,” he uttered, with a piercing 
shriek. Sobbing, he threw himself down 
by the side of the bier. ‘Oh, wretch 
that 1 am! unhappy man! now I feel 
you are not what you seem to be. I 
fancied at first sight of you that you 
were destined to be my heart’s treasure. 
3ut now you are dead, and I am your 
murderer !” 

He jumped up from the bier, tore open 
his coat, and said— 

“ Kill me, for I have deserved it.” 

A thick handkerchief was fastened over 
his eyes. ‘Twelve dragoons stepped out 
aud presented their carbines at hin. 

It was himself gave the word of com- 
mand—* Fire !” 

In the distance a cock was heard crow- 
ng, and a whirlwind appeared at the 
moment to pass through the air, 

“Ts that death?’ our hero shouted, 
and tore the handkerchief from lus eyes. 

The first beam of the morning sun at 
this moment shone through the cleft in 
the rock. The court-martial, with all the 
dragoons, liad disappeared, but he saw 
four people standing near him. It was 
the miller, with his wife, maid, and man. 
But before them, on a bed of roses and 
rosemary, lay the miller’s daughter—a 
lovely girl, with closed eyes and pallid 
cheeks. A necklace of black beads was 

round her white neck, while a smal! red 
mark was apparent on her forehead. 

Hans stood for a long time as in adream. 

A sunbeam played through the rocks 
and shone on the girls pale cheeks. 
Beneath its blessed influence they began 
to grow ruddier and ruddier, till they 
paled the very roses on which she lay. 
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Hans had noticed that the 

risen ; but when the maiden opened her 
eyes, a sun rose before him destined tc 
illumine his whole future life. He thr 
himself on the ground by her side to 

. . b 4 
kissed her ruddy lips. She sat up, and 
they gazed at each other fondly. if 
the happiest moment of their lives, 

At this moment the miller, with his 
wife, walked up to the pair, laid their 
hands in each other, and said— 

“This is your bride who was destine) 
for you, my brave fellow; for you have 
freed us all from the magic spell. We 
were on a bad road, but will now becin « 
new life.” : 

Father, mother, and daughterhung with 
tears of joy round their saviour’s neck, 

They—Hans and the miller’s lovely 
daughter—were betrothed, and all re. 
turned joyfully to the old mill. The once 
lazy miller became an industrious man: 
his greedy wife a liberal and hospitable 
woman; the maid never again stole in 
her whole life; while the savage man 
became quite peaceful. Soon after, the 
miller built a new mill close to the old 
one, and the people who spent in it the 
happiest possible life were no others than 
my hero and his wife. 

If there be anybody so curious as noi 
to be satisfied yet, but desirous to know 
how the miller’s family came to be en- 
chanted, [ will oblige him. 

The forest in which the mill was 
situated was under the government of 
Oberon, the king of the elves. Oberon 
had turned the guilty persons into animals 
as a punishment for their faults. But 
innocence had to suffer with them—such 
is too often the case in this world—as we 
have seen in the case of the dove. The 
charm could only be broken on a night 
of the full moon, if this faithful heart 
suffered death for the family from a loving 
hand, aud if the man who mortally 
wounded the innocent being, expressed 
his readiness to give uphis life for her sake, 

For this purpose our hero was selected 
by the sportive elves. No one but a 
brave man would have endured the triais 
necessary to convert unhappy beings once 
again into happy mortals. 

Whether Oberon and his fairy people 
showed themselves ever again to the 
happy beings either as dragoons, or 1 
any other shape, I really cannot say; for 
happy people always see merry spills, 
just as grumblers are ever tormented by 
ill-natured spirits; and so it will be to 
the world’s 


sun had 


t was 


END. 
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Ir is an inconvenient thing for one whose 
inertness is willing to follow the example 
of the chameleon, and take the colour of 
the nearest object, to be surrounded by 
persons extreme in their opinions, or ex- 
aggerated in their qualities. ] am unfor- 
tunate in having two intimate friends of 
natures so opposite, that were I to vary 
the tenor of my Lary aig live hundred 
times a day, it would be impossible to 
harmonize with their alternate vagaries. 
Sir Josiah Crabbe is a gentleman griev- 
ously disposed to look upon the dark side 
of the things of this world. The spec- 
tacles through which he scrutinizes man- 
kind and their doings are of dingy blue; 
and his axiom of 27/7 admiravi is so abso- 
lute, that J doubt whether the word 
“Good” ever issued, in an approbative 
sense, from his lips. , 

My friend Joe Ramble, on the other 
hand, is one of those provokingly good- 
humoured rattles whose high spirits put 
them in conceit even with things that 
ought to challenge criticism. The eye of 
poor Joe is not of that “curious” kind 
which delights to “ quote deformity.” 
He has an intuitive faculty for walking 
onthe sunny side of the highways and 
byways of life. Everything seems to 
smile upon him, or rather de seems to 
smile upon everything. He cannot be 
made to believe that matters, public or 
private, ever goamiss. The throne, the 
government, the country—all are unex- 
ceptionable. He will not have the wea- 
ther, that chartered scape-goat of English 
il-humour, abused in his hearing. If the 
harvest be a bad one, so much the better 
for the farmers; if a good one, so much 
the better for the public. 

Ramble is, in short, the most contented 
man alive. National, even to bigotry, he 
Is persuaded that England is not only the 
greatest country in the world, but that, 
were all other countries to league against 
her, they would lose their time and trouble. 
Uneonquerable, insubmergeable, she would 
still remain 


Unhurt amid the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 


Ican encounter these two friends singly, 
whether as friends or antagonists. By 
umouring their vagaries, I keep them on 
good terms with themselves, and, conse- 
quently, with me. But when any un- 
ucky circumstance brings them into col- 
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lision within the limits of my Diogenic 
tub, then comes the tug of war. And 
such a tug! Crabbe is loud and frac- 
tious; Ramble persevering and agera- 
vating ; and, as the bleat of a lamb wil! 
provoke an irritable dog to keep up his 
barking, Ramble’s monosyllables have 
often the effect of worrying his adversary 
out of all Christian patience, ; 

_ The other morning Sir Josiah was sit- 
tung with me in one of his ultra-acrimo- 
nious dispositions ; railing against every- 
thing in the material or immaterial world: 
—the affairs of the East, the affairs of the 
West—the cabinet, the army, the navy, 
and all other professional and corporate 
bodies whose healths are drunk at public 
dinners. 

LT allowed the storm to roar itself still. 
Since it pleased him to assert that the 
times were out of joint, and since I felt 
unconscious of any power to mend them, 
I put on a look of sympathy, and was 
mum. When lo! just as I was beginning 
to feel as though a parish pall hung heavy 
upon my shoulders, in bounced my friend 
Ramble, his mottled cheeks distended hy 
a smile, and his white teeth glistening 
like those of a pointer. 

“Just arrived in England, my dear 
boy !” cried he; “only three hours landed 
at the Tower stairs !” 

Sir Josiah (who seemed to resent his in- 
{trusion in such towering spirits, as a per- 
sonal offence) looked as if he longed to 
inquire whether poor Joe had travelled on 
the broad grin all the way from France, 

“ Here’s comfort!” resumed Ramble, 
rolling forward to the fireside the arm- 
chair in which he ensconced himselt, to 
the discomposure of my previous guest. 
‘“ Here’s what enables one to defy winter, 
death, and the doctors! A good sea-coa! 
fire—a glorious English fireside!” 

“T have always understood, sir,” re- 
plied Crabbe—to whom he seemed to be 
addressing himself for contirmation— 
“that there was nothing more unwhole- 
some on earth than a sea-coal fire, To 
say nothing of the cursed sulphur which 
turns everything black in the room (even 
one’s temper), to say nothing of the filthy 
cases emitted, of which, not being a che- 
mist, I am incompetent to speak (and I 
wish I were also incompetent to smell), 
there can be no doubt that. innumerable 
lives are annually sacrificed in England to 
our mad habit of roasting rr pis halt 
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the morning before the bars of a grate, as 
a preparative for confronting the severity 
of the most infernal climate on the face of 
the habitable globe.” 

“Climate, my dear sir?” cried Ramble 
—‘climate? Don’t talk to me about 
the merit of foreign climates! I’ve just 
come from Nice, where I was. shrivelled 
up like a dead leaf with the bise. 1 spent 
the spring in Constantinople where it 
snowed half the time and rained t’other ; 
aud I am now enabled to assert from ex- 
perience, what I have often heard ad- 
vanced by travelled men, that England 
has the best, that is, the mest enjoyable 
climate, in the universal world. You are 
neither scorched and dried up, as in the 
south, nor mildewed as in the north— 
—nor-——” 

Crabbe, who had been shrugging his 
shoulders impatiently for some moments, 
now burst out with—* There is some dif- 
ference between being roasted to rags, 
sir, and not warmed through! The ques- 
tion of the English climate is sufliciently 
set at. rest by the masses of green fruit 
one sees piled in our markets, in our 
streets, at our very tables—an. effectual 
check against undue increase of popula- 
tion! It sets one’s teeth on edge to think 
of it!” 

* Well, well, so long as our harvests 
are abundaut we may dispense with a few 
plums and peaches !” cried Ramble. “ And 
nature has, at least, provided us with the 
means of bidding defiauce to the weather. 
Look at this admirable fire,’ eried he, 
starting up and placing himself before it, 
in precisely such an attitude as to prevent 
our complying with his request. ‘ 1 look 
upon an Nnglishman’s hearth as the palla- 
dium of national glory. 1 look upon our 
firesides as the instigants of our domestic 
happiness, as the reward of our domestic 
virtues !” 

‘And I,” eried Crabbe, whose teinper, 
albeit the glowing grate was in celipse, 
was rising to fever heat—‘“‘ I look upon 
an Inglish fireside as the bane of all na- 
tional prosperity—as the clog upon all 
ational progress—as the screen of our 
inertness—the pretext. for owr incapacity 
—the hot-bed of our selfishness, vulgarity, 
aud pride. The pretended comfort of our 
lireside is the motive adduced for closing 
ourselves up, evening after evening, within 
our own doors, to the extinction of all 
social intercourse: and, consequently, to 
thie suppression of all the more expansive 
impulses of the human soul. While other 
civilized nations delight in the intereom- 
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munication which forwards the interesis 
of the arts, the sciences, tlie public weal 
an Englishman holds it a certificate of 
merit that, after muddling his brains with 
heady port, he can. potter away his even. 
ing over the fire, muddling his affections 
with the twaddle of his wife and daughters, 
as they yawn over their carpet work or 
sewing, What effort does such a man 
make, si, to improve their understanding 
or his own ?” : 

‘1 don’t see why he should not make 
an effort,’ remonstrated Ramble. “He 
might read aloud instructive books.” 

“Ay, and put them. to sleep before bed. 
time,” interrupted Crabbe. 

“ He miglit direct the conversation io 
subjects of popular interest.” 

‘Which the misses would cut short by 
talking of a new stitch! Whereas, were 
it not for the attraction of that accursed 
fireside, over which he has coddled him- 
self from boyhood till he has secured a 
rheumatism from every casual encounter 
of the night air, he would take his young 
people into the society ot those of their 
own age, to the improvement of their 
spirits and intellects, and the encourage- 
ment of those friendships and connexions 
which are to cheer their progress through 
lite. An Englishman does little or 
nothing for the cultivation of acquain- 
tanceship. He thinks it enough for the 
happiness of his family that he cherishes 
one or two old bores of friends; who en- 
tertain, word for word, and blunder for 
blunder, the same opinions as himself. It 
is his favourite boast that he don’t care 
about the world. He swears, on every 
fresh invitation, that he hates large par- 
ties; which being interpreted, means that 
he is snugger in his own home, where 
he can engross tie whole fireside, and lay 
down the law, than in a more extended 
circle, where he must share with other 


‘people his consequence and right of siin- 


broiling.” tt 

“Well, I must still confess mysell ou 
that point a John Bull,” cricd Ramble, 
shaking up his feathers, and looking as 1! 
he had said a fine thing, and was proud 
of hinself, 

“ Nobody doubts you, sir; and you are 
in the majority—you are decidedly in the 

° . - me . c -P r 
majority!” eried Sir Josiah. ‘‘ For wy 
part, 1 wish to. interfere with no man's 
pleasures or pursuits. L only pernut 
myself to despise them !” 

“ | faney I shali have most people o 
my side when I say that a good fire on a 
Winter’s evening ‘is. not so very despica- 















































ble!” cried Ramble, rubbing his hands, 
with a chuckle. “ A eommodious draw- 
ing-room, within an Axminster carpet, 
well-lined curtains, closely drawn in the 
rear—on one side a smoking tea-table, on 
the other a handsome, sprightly woman, 
and in front a fine, elear, bright, clowing 
fre, constitutes my notion of comfort ; 
and I challenge life to produce anything 
tending more completely to the promotion 
of human happiness.” 

Poor Joe now looked so provokingly 
triumphant, that Sir Josiah could scarecly 
contain himself. 

“A pretty description,” cried he, “of 
the paradise of a northern imagination! 
Instead of seeking the interchange of mind 
enjoyable in a large assemblage of rational 
beings, the Englishman makes it an article 
of religion to lose himself in inglorious 
sensuality. With us selfishness is ampli- 
fied into a partnership concern. What is 
called the domestic happiness of England, 
is only a double-bodied egotism.” 

“Every country has its customs,” 
argued Ramble, undiscouraged. ‘ The 
English are not a gregarious people. In 
France, politics and the theatres tend to 
the creation of masses. People meet 
at cafés to read the newspapers, or seek 
excitement in the throng of theatres ; but 
in every instance this results from the 
absence of domestic affections, or the 
want of domestic comforts. The marriage 
of a foreigner is the result of a family 
engagement, not of preference ; and as to 
his home, with draughts of air streaming 
through every door and window, and a 
couple of smouldering logs substituted for 
a fine glowing mass of ignited matter that 
sends warmth into the depths of one’s 
heart—what has it to boast that need 
detain him from the chattering mob of 
assemblies, or the false glare of a 
theatre ?” 

“Nothing, certainly! And the conse- 
quence is, that he has become more intel- 
ugent, more refined, more independent, 
than ourselves. Which capital, pray, is 
progressing most rapidly? Where are 
the arts most cultivated? Where are 
the sciences most encouraged ? Whence 
do we borrow our elegant inventions—our 
lessons of taste—the tone of our public 
amusements—the mode of all we eat, 
Wear, sing, dance, or assume in the way 
at personal or social embellishments ? 
From the Continent, sir! from the Con- 
tneut, which is not too much engrossed 
Warming its shins to neglect its powers 
of invention. From the Continent, whieh, 
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as It does not station itself with its coat- 
flaps in its hands before the fireplace, is 
pie oe he all refinement of 
sou ‘egance of manners! Becanse 
we have accustomed our cuticles to this 
unnatural vitrification, are the great bonds 
of society, pray, to be loosed? Is there 
to be none of that expanded fellowship of 
Intellect from whence arises the great re- 
generation of the species—the grand ele- 
vation of national motives—the cheering 
prospect of national glory? Rather let 
the wisdom of Parliament buy up the in- 
iernal reserves of Staffordshire and New- 
castle, and freeze us into the necessity of 
congregating together for the sake of 
bodily warmth !” 

“Upon my life, I can’t conceive what 
we want more, in the way of association, 
than we now enjoy,” cried Ramble. 
‘* Professional men pass their mornings in 
social communications ——” | 

“Tor the despatch of business! An 
Englishman will do anything for the good 
of the shop.” 

“Then Parliament brings together 
nightly, eight months of the year, a vast 
proportion of the most intelligent of the 
community.” 

“Still, for what ¢hey pretend to call 
despatch of business—that is, for the 
purpose of talking about despatching it.” 

“The clubs, then—look at the clubs of 
London.” 

“The clubs!” cried the pessimist ; 
“talk of the c/vés in the way of social 
intercourse! For what were they insti- 
tuted, pray, but that the Englishman’s 
fireside might be permanently ex-domes- 
ticated, in a spot where the claims of 
civilization are altogether abolished? A 
spot where the fireside is secure from 
petticoat participation—a special mart of 
social egotism—an association for the 
encouragement of selfishness. Since the 
establishment of clubs, which, instead o! 
forwarding cheerful intercommunication 
with his fellow-creatures, a man of what 
is called good company frequents for the 
enjoyment of his newspaper, his cigar, or 
his solitary meal—the theatres, concert- 
rooms, coteries, and all other places of 
public entertainment have been desert ed, 
or, rather, bequeathed to the exclusive 
use of the weaker moiety of the human 
race, And why? Because, sir, these 
elubs are an institution founded on the 
sane paltry system of fireside enjoyment 
—an enlarged edition of the Englishinan’s 
fireside—the Englishman’s confounded 
2 ° 499 
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“* Still,” persisted Ramble (in the pro- 
voking little fi//e¢ de voix which Moliere 
ascribes to /a raison), “you must admit 
that, however John Bull’s intelligence 
may have been deteriorated by it, the 
domestic fireside constitutes the cradle of 
his virtues ft 


















































** Curse on his virtues!—they’ve undone his 
country !” 


eried Sir Josiah, in the phrase applied 
by Addison to Cato, and by a modern 
woralist to George LIT. 

“ Nevertheless, 1 think I could prove 
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to you,” persisted Ramble, with undis. 
turbed equanimity, “that what you hate 
advaneed-——” 

He was interrupted by a violent slam 
of the door. While the optimist was 
caressing his legs, and admiring the set of 
his boots, the pessimist had shaken hand 
with me and departed, leaving the sthiling 
Joe in undisturbed possession of the 
hearthrug—in that characteristic and up- 
ceremonious attitude of self-indulgence 
which has become typical from one end 
of Kurope to the other of —* The 
Englishman’s Fireside.” 


THE BLEEDING HEART. 
From the German of V oct. 


« Anp hast thou then wounded so deeply my heart, 
Thou beautiful maiden so dear ? 

O heal it again, love! but let it be soon, 
*T will break else for sorrow, I fear!” 


But the maiden shook laughing her ringlets so fair, 
And said, “*O you poor foolish youth, 

How can I your wishes fuifil, smee you know 
That 1 long since have plighted my troth ?” 


* And hast thou then lightly, and only in jest, 
Thus wounded my heart? In return, 

I pray that thy bosom, O never may know 
All the anguish with which I now burn!” 


With heart sorely bleeding the youth rusl’d away, 
His eye bitter weeping, he flew; 

And wander’d through street after street, till he came 
To the house of a doctor he knew. 


And when at the house he had quickly arrived, 
He said to the old man, “O cure 

My bleeding and suffering heart; for such pain 
I no longer, alas! can endure.” 


The doctor replied, as he shook his gray head, 
* Poor boy, thou canst leave me alone! 

Though remedies many for pains I have found, 
For this one, alone, have I none!” 


And once more the youth wander’d sadly away, 
So inwardly gloomy and dull; 

He wander’d through street after street, till he came 
‘Yo the churchyard so quict and full. 


And as in the churchyard he silently stood, 
The sexton was digging a grave; 

“OQ canst thou not heal my poor suffering heart? 
O sexton, thy kind help I crave!” : 


Then he, sadly smiling, nods slowly his head, 
And says, “Just step in; therg you'll see, 
If I throw a few shovels of earth in, how soon 
From your heartache and pain you'll be free!” 
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A TALE OF A WET BLANKET. 


“Do give that poor woman a penny, 
papa,” said a little boy of about five 
years of age to an old man with whom he 
was walking some sixty years ago in one 
of the suburban districts. ‘ Begone to 
your parish, woman,” said the old man, 
turning to the beggar, who was soliciting 
alms in the high road; “and, John, my 
child, never give anything away without 
you are sure of getting something morc 
in return. I never have through life.” 
Bre the child had time for reply, the old 
man stopped suddenly before a small de- 
tached house, the shutters of which, from 
top to bottom, were closed, and its door- 
way occupied by those sad decorations of 
the “vampire of life’—* Mutes.” The 
old man eyed the “hired emblems of 
sorrow” for a few seconds with something 
akin to astonishment, and in an under 
tone soliloquized—** Dead ! God bless me, 
it is shocking! so sudden, too, and full 
ten years younger than myself. Wife and 
child beggars, of course; it always comes 
to this. Aman who marries badly is sure 
to die a beggar. It is a pity, too, that I 
did not know he was so near it. God 
diess me, ten years my junior ! poor ‘ 
Nut it was his own fault, and thank good- 
aess ] am not accountable for other men’s 
actions.” 

_ The sad procession made its appearance. 
the old man watched its snail-like pro- 
gress with a tremor which showed how 
tearfully he felt the unbusiness-like habits 
of that great matter-of-fact visitant— 
death, who interrupts man in the busiest 
tour of his career. And turning to the 
voy with a convulsive movement of his 
irame, as if endeavouring to take an ideal 
‘cap out of himself, impressively said, 

: See, boy, what poverty brings people 





tn 


“ Wouldn’t they have put poor ‘ Uncle 

Joe in the ‘pit-hole’ if he had not been 
poor -” earnestly asked the child. 
_ “No, my boy; or, at least, not yet, for 
ie was not so old as [am ; and when they 
ad, he Would have left money behind him, 
he his family would have been sorry for 
‘im, for the good he had done them, as 
you will be for me when I die.” 

‘W on’t they love him, then, because 
ie went into the nasty ‘pit-hole’ without 
‘Caving them any money, papa?” 


“No,my boy; money makes love, and 
keeps it alive afterwards.” 

; “Do not great rich men go in the 
pit-hole,’ papa ?” 

** Sometimes, my boy; but that is when 
they are tired of hving, and wish to make 
room for somebody else, who is sure to 
love them for all the money they leave 
behind them. No; rich men do not die 
SO soon as poor men.” 

“But nurse says, ‘everybody goes in 
the pit-hole,’ papa.” as 

“So they do, boy; but the poor die in 
a workhouse, which is much worse t!ian 
only dying.” 

“Ts the workhouse, then, the naughty 
place nurse tells me bad boys will goto?” 

“No, my boy ; but it is where they pu 
poor people, and where you will be pu‘ if 
you do not save your money.” 

“Oh!” said the ehild; and the firs’ 
mesh was woven in the entangled web ot 
his future life—a dread idea formed from 
a commingling of poverty, death, ani 
workhouse ; it was the ¢ria juncla in uno 
out of which was to grow the luxuriant 
tree of misery, which should shade his 
future life from the glowing sun of hope 
and happiness. The child was in the 
holiest and most sacred season of his lite 
—the waxen age of first impressions. The 
old man’s words had fallen deeply in his 
plastic mind—the seed was sown for the 
germination of ideas, good or bai—the 
embouchure of his future mental exist- 
ence was ignited, perhaps like an inter- 
minable train of touch-paper, to smoulder 
to eternity. 7 

The object of the old man’s visit to the 
scene of mourning is soon told. He 
(Nathaniel Damper) wasa rich tradesman. 
His deceased brother, some few years 
before, had married against the elder 
brother’s wish, and, consequently, they 
had never been since upon more friendly 
terms than that of employer and employed 
(for being necessary to_ his business, the 
elder had retained Joe’s services). A long 
and serious illness had kept the latter 
absent from business at a tume when he 
happened to have some wring = 
hooks in his possession, which he fac 
taken to his home to “ make up,” and 1 
was to recover these that the old man 
visited the house of trouble. 
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On her return from her last sad duties 
to her husband, much to hersurprise, and 
not a little to her imdignation, at the 
thirteenth hour—that hour which passeth 
hope—the widow found her nephew and 
brother-in-law seated in her little parlour. 
In the chaos of ber bereavement, his ap- 
pearance came upon her as the type of 
angry feelings. For a few moments, and 
but for a few, bitter was the conflict that 
raged within her truly feminine bosom ; 
but her heart was too full of anguish to 
hold enmity, though its beau-ideal stood 
before her; and she sat in silent sorrow. 
What will not silent snffermg do? The 
matter-of-fact old tradesman was abashed 
in the recent abode of the great inaster of 
his own moving principle, death, who had 
now for the first time become his near 
neighbour, The hardest heart must not 
only bend before the grim monarch, but 
at its very contemplation. The old man 
understood no other sympathy but that of 
the purse-strings—he could offer nothing 
more than money. This he did, and, in 
addition, left’ his son under the widow’s 
care, with a promise of liberal payment. 
Old Damper never gave something for 
nothing, though the gift were clothed in 
the garb of charity. 

A long illness and meagre means had 
well watered the bitter weed of poverty 
in that little home; it grew from the 
centre of its foundation, and cast its 
shadow in every nook. It had, with the 
strength of a giant, torn up by its reots 
every emblem of comfort. Plate, books, 
furniture, all were gone. The old man 
had often pointed out to the child the 
theory of want, but this was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost of illustrating his 
theory with a practical example, and, 
therefore, when the widow had left the 
room, he once more expatiated upon the 
curse of poverty, fearfully impressing it 
upon the child’s mind; the impression 
was not slight, it formed the subject- 
matter of his dreams that ni¢ht. 

Reader, do you remember dreaming in 
your childhood, when the world stood 
before you in its fresh morning mantle, 
unsoiled with care spots? Didst ever go 
to bed weary and worn, in company with 
that seedling of insanity, ove fired idea, an 
indefinite dread ; an unaccountabie horror 
of a vague expectancy, when the per- 
turbed mind wedges open the languid 
eyelids? That night the poor boy’s whole 
senses were in the torturing, but giant’s 
grasp, of one fixed idea; how he ham- 
mered thought after thought at it with 
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the hope of rendering it malleable; but 
no, his mental powers became bewildered 
in a chaotic whirlwind. Monsters stood 
before him, hideously grinning and making 
frightful grimaces. He hid his head under 
the bed-clothes, but there again stood 
the skeleton poverty, staring at him with 
large soulless eyes, and pointing its hag- 
gard finger at his breast, as if intimating 
that it would tear every happy hope of 
childhood from his bosom. Then, how 
he tried to shut out the phantasms from 
his sight by plunging to very agony his 
fingers into his eyes ; then the demon took 
another form, he arose in beautiful little 
concentric circles, painted in as many 
colours as the rainbow. The colours were 
a relief; the boy took courage, his mind 
felt calmer, but the circles began expand- 
ing, and grew till they were as large as 
worlds, and the figure again came, but it 
was in Lilliputian stature ; and as he tra- 
velled gradually up what seemed to be the 
inside of a huge cone, painted with bur- 
ing circlets of many-hued fire, he grew 
larger and larger. The boy shrank, the 
perspiration rolled from his forehead, he 
tried to shriek for his parent, but he was 
tongue-tied. Nature became exhausted, 
and he swooned away the rest of the 
night. The next morning he was de- 
lirious, in high fever. The father came, 3 
physician with him. The old man was 
enraged with the widow; it must have been 
her fault; the bed could not have been 
aired; she must have put him in damp 
sheets, or “wet blankets,’ suggested the 
physician. The ‘ murder came out ;” her 


previous day’s trouble had caused the 
widow to omit the proper airing. The 


boy had slept in a wet blanket; the phy- 
sician knew it. “It was not the first time 
in his practice that he had met with such 
a case ;” the child would be subject to 
internal shiverings all the rest of his life. 
Nature herself could scarcely remedy the 
effects produced upon children by having 
wet blankets around them. 
* x i * * 

Forty years since, in one of the leading 
streets at the west end of the town, might 
have been secn a newly-painted house and 
shop; its window was filled with maume- 
rable cards, upon which were affixea every 
imaginable pattern of button, from plain 
polished brass to silver-gilt, The side 
of the shop was well stocked with swords, 
buttons, and military ornaments, every: 
thing looking bright and new. Over the 
shop-door, in bright gold letters, was 
“John Damper, late Zetterquist, Military 
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Ornament Manufacturer,” and there at 
his desk sat John Damper, just started 
on the road of life, ready and prepared to 
drive with all his might and main to that 
young tradesman’s ‘‘ Utopia,” independ- 
nce. 

During old Zeiterquist’s occupancy, 
London could not boast a happier work- 
shop, aud many of its tenants, who had 
toiled for ten or twenty years, began to 
look upon it as snug and secure as a 
Government office, their hands ever oiled 
with good-heartedness ; both master and 
men had plodded on together in the same 
interest. But with John Damper came 
its blight, for as fast as Zetterquist ran 
away from faults the former galloped after 
them; John held that, to make men work, 
there was nothing like flogging them well 
with aforty-tongued power of grumbling, 
and he grumbled from his very heart, 
which was like a huge tank of cold water, 
from which ideas, clothed in words of ice, 
were ever flowing. 

The new master had not been long in- 
stalled ere a sullen gloom fell over the 
spirits of his men, the disease was conta- 
cious (selfishness ever is), they emulated 
ihe spirit of their employer; they worked 
purely for ¢hemselves ; they toiled round 
thewheel of time for the simple purpose 
of producing “Saturday nights.” Orders 
became less frequent ; the work worse in 
quality ; the business did not seem to go 
on so well as it ought to have done; but 
then, Jom could not have been disap- 
pointed, for he had augured failure from the 
irst. It was the second winding-sheet of 
his prospects hanging over him ; but John 
was young, and though blighted in his 
seedling and his spring-tide, might yet 
sow his future path with hopes. 

Notwithstanding that John had no 
laith in matrimony, believing as he did, 
that wives were nothing but. troublesome 
absorbents of “petty cash,” he caused 
himself (for he was too cold to do such an 
unbusiness-like thing of his own free will) 
to be wnited to a lady, out of whom le 
hoped to hew a tolerably efficient house- 
Keeper ; and, with her, John had got a 
bargain, that had gone at a great sacrifice. 

he union was a junction of contraries ; 
she was a perfect little vessel of happiness, 

wli by Nature to float in the sunny 
calms of a fond heart; but, steered by her 
lather (a worldly helmsman) into a frozen 
Sea, towed by avarice into the frigid lati- 


tude of John’s bosom, to become prema- 
turely ice-bound. 
* ¥: + % * 





rly . 

2 The busy wing of time fluttered. and 
Nature had breveted John to the rank of 
parent, and ’twas a mere brevet, for, when 
congratulated, he would merely observe 
that he had another mouth to feed: the 
obliquity of his mental vision prevented 
his seeing that he had another brain to 
develope, a mind to form,a human soul to 
keep steady in the direct. path of immor- 
tality. 

“Do you know, John, I really think 
our little darling is the healthiest baby 
ever born,” said the lady, some few 
months after the birth, playfully tossing 
the child before her husband, 

“Don’t believe it, Kate. Babies are 
never safe; they all have a large stock of 
diseases inside, which they let out one af 
a time, and ever when you can least afford 
it, They are a pest to everybody but the 
doctors, who half live upon them.” 

“Qh, don’t say so, Joln; and how 
cruel of you, when you know the dear 
little fellow has not had an hour’s illness 
since his birth.” 

* No, he has not, but he will have; so 
‘do not count your chickens before they 
are hatched.’ I think he is sickening for 
the measles even now, and if he is not, 
you know he must cut his teeth, that is 
certain.” 

« John, dear, do not mention the horrid 
teething; but he’ll get through it well, | 
know he will, the dear little fellow,” said 
the alarmed mother, tears starting in her 
eyes. 

“ Well, perhaps he will, Kate; but you 
know Mrs. Jones’s last cut its teeth in 
convulsions; talk of his being so healthy, 
I only wish there was an office in London 
where I could insure my pocket and my 
night’s rest against the inroads of the 
hooping-cough, which he is sure to have. 

“John, now don’t be cross; the dear 
child will live to repay us for our trouble, 
he will grow up to bless the evemng o! 
our days.” 

“Fe need not hurry himself to do that, 
Kate, as I would prefer having a good 
long morning. You know ‘a bird i the 
hand is worth-two ina bush,’ and I have 
no ambition to see a second edition of my 
own manhood in circulation betore the 
first has been thoroughly worn out. An- 
other thing, Kate, think how badly ane 
wild half the young men turn out, An 
thus ever did John poison the bgp 
waters of hope with the sour a “ 
despondency; but, as yet, it had no 


adulterated the purity of his wife’s heart, 
and she coaxingly said— 
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“| think, my dear, we had better, for 
the first time since our wedding-day, ask 
a few friends to the christening.” 

“J think not, Kate, Ihave no plea- 
sure. in feasting other people. I shall 
live to want all for myself,” 

By suggesting Mr. Timothy Tubbs, 
a wealthy brewer, as the god-papa of the 
forthcoming christening, and thereupon 
erecting a few atmospheric mansions, 
such as insinuating the probability of that 
gentleman’s taking a liking to the child, 
and making him his heir, and also’ the 
possibility of the old gentleman heing in- 
duced to place a little of his spare capital 
in John’s business, Mrs. Damper, how- 
ever, gained her point. 

The day arrived, the old brewer was 
brimming over with good spirits, and full 
of jokes. John was unusually buoyant. 
That day was a strange epoch in John’s 
life ; bright, though sciolous scintillations 
gleamed from his hopeless disposition ; it 
was a small opening in his life through 
which he could catch, for the first time, a 
glimpse of life’s rational path, lighted 
with radiant joy, and dotted on either 
side, though perhaps among brambles, 
with little constellations of hope; but, 
alas ! it was transient (in such dispositions 
it always is). The light of hope was too 
dazzling for his dark-habituated mind. A 
film was before his mental vision; the 
curtain which had fallen before the foot- 
lights of his childhood, dropped and 
changed once more the flickerings of 
happiness into smouldering vapid smoke. 

“Tsn’t he a delightful little darling 
now, John?” said the fond niother. 
“ Why, there’s not such another ‘ poppet’ 
in the world.” 

“I can’t believe that,” replied the lite- 
ral papa. “ For my own part, I think if 
all the London infants were well mixed 
together in a bag, and then dropped out 
into the middle of Hyde Park, they are so 
much alike that I don’t believe their own 
mothers would know their own; and I 
don’t think that would make much dif- 
ference in the long run, so long as every 
mother got one of some kind.” 

““A huge mistake, Damper,” inter- 
rupted the brewer. “Babies, like Bra- 
mah’s locks, are patented, and all sepa- 
rately registered, so that no strange key 
will pick the lock of their affections ; like 
their own mothers’ well-known features 
and voice, both of which are fitted into 
the wards of their hearts from birth.” 

“ Well, well, it may be so; but for my 
part I don’t like children, perhaps I wish 
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I could; but they seem all alike—pretty 
but stupid,” was the amiable rejoinder. ”’ 

* Don’t like babies, indeed; a pretty 
old fool I am to be childless when I ouch 
to have had a son walking through life by 
my side, and profiting by my experience.” 

“ But,” replied John, “what trouble 
they give when they grow into wild ex. 
travagant young men.” 

“ Bah—” was the only reply—and Joby 
Damper had lost another friend—the ap. 
ticipated advance of capital had been 
swept away from the brewer’s mental 
promissory note-book by that bah. 

I could have loved that child, thought 
the brewer, as: he walked home that night ; 
but one might as well set about loving an 
infant savage, for savage he will be—he 
wont be able to help it. I know he wont. 
I know what example is. No, no, no 
hydropathy for me. I'll not wrap my 
heart in a wet blanket; if it is to be 
tossed from its usual idolatry to my 
bachelor-self, it shall at least be ina dry 
onc; and thus the first stone of youny 
Damper’s future prospects became mil- 
dewed as soon as laid, by his father’s 
humid disposition. 

Another trundle at the hoop of time, 
and John had become the father of a 
family, which, like a vine, required but 
the tender hand of affection and encou- 
ragement, to have made it cling around 
the wails; and affixing itself in the inter- 
stices of his heart, growing each day in 
exuberance, until the shade of its lusu- 
riant branches would have formed an 
arbour for the peace-rest of his old age. 
But, if his boy came bouncing home from 
school with a mind bent upon deserving 
the praises which his tutor had poured 
upon his o’erflowing grateful heart, lis 
frigid papa would encourage him with a 
“hope that the next copy would be bet- 
ter.” Ifthe schoolmaster congratulated 
the parent upon his son’s improvement In 
writing, the reply would be, “ Ah, yes, he 
has a natural talent for it; he could 
scribble well when quite a baby.” Mr. 
Damper possessed an extraordinary talent 
for contradiction; lie so tripped up the 
heels of affirmatives with negatives, all 
vice versd, that he made it quite a science. 
It was the science of working out his own 
prophecies by a self-created machinery 0 
opposition, the wheels of which were ever 
entangling and crushing every project, 
moral or physical, his mind gave birth to. 
John was right, the boy never did learn, 
his mental powers were warped with the 
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yot winds of discouragement, and he left 
school with a crude chaotic mass of indi- 
vested school-learnmg. 

~ In his home, that foundation-stone upon 
the proper regulation of which depends 
ihe fabric of fortune, our hero was no 
more successful. At meal-times thie 
Damper family circle bore a strong re- 
semblance to a set of hungry automatons, 
acting dumb-motional requienis at the 
disappearance of every mouthful. If the 
children laughed or talked, John ‘ could 
not endure such rudeness ;” if silent, “he 
hated sulky children;” and would tell his 
wife ‘to look at Jones’s family, and sec 
how well-behaved ¢hey were.” If at any 
time he caught the children emptying the 
jovial fulness of their young hearts in 
merriment, he would commentate upon 
ihe probability of the world’s soon shower- 
ing upon their risible faculties, lachrymal 
occasions that would make the former 
hiss like red-hot iron against an icicle. 

John Damper had ever considered his 
children a trouble to him, and nature, as 
if to the assistance of his evil spirit, 
breathed across his hearth a blast colder 
than his own frozen disposition, nipping 
his household buds, and wafting their 
ventle spirits to their last (and really first) 
long home. ‘Lhe shadow of death hung 
over his house, but if moved not John— 
he said, “he expected it; the other would 
go soon, or live to torment him.” ‘this 
sad occurrence was stock-in-trade to him, 
and for the future, when any acquaintance 
with proud paternal fondness boasted of 
his younglings, hewould tell him par paren- 
these, that he had just darted three, with 
w much sang frocd as if communicating 
formation of a recent purchase in the 
“three per cents.” 

His onee merry little sanguine wife, in 
spirits as buoyant and in temper as elastic 
as an india-rubber ball, had become spi- 
titless ; the drippings from the wet blanket 
lad nearly made her heart a petrifaction 
io her husband, So often had the cup of 
hope eluded her lips, that she became 
careless, listless, and it: at last fell entirely 
tom her grasp, shivering to a thousand 
dloms, and she fell headlong, headlong 
over the pieces, dragging with her even 
the shadow of prosperity. ‘Lhe jewel of 
domestic happmess—that little pivot, 
concord—upon which ever revolves the 
Wheel of prosperity, and which is often 
= amalgamator of the “likings of the 
unlike, _ 18 sometimes so steeped 1n vine- 
gat during the first moon of connubiality, 
‘4at lis progress is stopped at once; at 
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others, like stern old walls, which are 
ruined by the preying of birds upon their 
fastenings, It Is pecked to pieces, and it is 
years betore it falls'in ruin. The latter 
was the case with the Damper couple ; for 
a statelier little breastebil of happiness, 
behind which he might have set at defiance 
the storms of the world, no man ever hiad 
than John Damper ; but he had pecked and 
pecked with his hungry dissatisfied dispo- 
sition, making breach after breach, until 
it had become a mere wreck. 

Of his four children but one lived, and 
even he withered as he crew, for every 
bud of hope, long ere it could blossom 
into reality, was nipped, and would have 
died too, had it not been uprooted from 
the parental stem: When a baby he had 
been a pest; in boyhood, a plaything; 
and as he ripened into manhood before the 
distempered vision of his parent, he ap- 
peared in the shape of a rival. Did he 
ask for one profession he was played with, 
permitted to construe silence into consent, 
till he had pictured to himself, in sanguine 
colcurs, a prosperous future on the stage 
of life; when lo! the prospect darkened, 
and the wet blanket interposed itself. It 
could. not be afforded! If another, it 
could not be listened to. He was told that 
he was fit for nothing. Old Time kept 
shaking the sand from his glass, and 
young Damper fell through his minority 
that most unfortunate of mortals, “aman 
without a profession;” and the web of 
John’s disposition had entangled another 
of his own predictions—his son had not 
turned out well. The young man had 
inherited his mother’s sanguineons but 
gentle temperament; lis young and 
buoyant spirit had been chained with 
promethean bonds; an electric spark ot 
kindness from an extraneous friend lighted 
a flame of gentle but firm resistance in 
his bosom; and he left his home, and for 
a year afterwards the parent heard not of 
him, when, like a thunder-elap, the news 
came upon him, that his boy’s protector 
having died ‘suddenly, he had joined a 
hair-brained military expedition, and had 
fallen. ‘l'o the father the sad news amal- 
gamated itself with some other losses o! 
a pecuniary nature, which he suffered at 
the time; the dark cloud embosoming 
future thunder merely hung over him ; the 
shock was to come at some future time. 
To the mother it was a shock = 
vibrated through her heart, and was fo ; 
lowed by a flash of indignation at her 
husband's coolness, which rent asunce: 
the last tie remaining of her earlier affec- 
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tion; for she Aud commenced her married 
life with, at least, an ideal ceremony of 
loving, and for a time sustained it with 
all her soul’s strength, outpouring the 
bright invisible fluid from the heaven of 
her bosom; but it fell upon the cold, 
heart-shaped stone which tenanted her 
husband’s bosom,each drop being greedily 
absorbed each year as it rolled through 
space, taking up a mass of atomic bicker- 
ings, until there arose between them a 
time-hardened and petrified encrustation 
of hatred. 
* % % x * 

Two years more had become chronicled 
on the roll of the bygone, and John began 
to have an inkling that a man who enters 
the world with a presentiment of poverty, 
like him who starts upon the first round 
of the ladder of life with a determination 
to grapple with the topmost, is certain of 
realizing the greater portion, if not the 
whole of his fixed idea. A new establish- 
ment in the same trade, worked with 
hopeful hearts, and in accordance with 
the spirit of the times, destroyed John 
Damper’s business, cutting in twain the 
extremities which supported it; his best 
workmen went to the new house for 
better wages and kinder treatment, and 
his best customers left him for better and 
cheaper goods, and Damper fell into the 
Gazelte; and did he then regret his 
wanton hewing down of that pillar of 
prosperity, the firmest supporter of the 
falliug—an affectionate wile? No: he 
regarded her still as the fatal axe which 
had stricken the tree of his life’s success. 
It was his idiosyncrasy. 

Hlis property was sold. The day of 
his ejectment from his home happened on 
the fortieth anniversary of his wedding 
day. Strange chance, emblematic of that 
fate which ever moves along the under- 
current of human life. With the tenacity 
of humanity for familiar secenes—on that 
day John entered the counting-house in 
bitter and regretting misery, and stood 
resting his head upon his desk in lingering 
meditation, till the dark life-long bubbles 
which had haunted him, boiled into a 
burning surge of suicidal thought, terri- 
tically beating against his better manhood. 

The door moved slowly upon its hinges, 
and like an angel of hope in the hour of 
trouble, his wife, she—the broken-spirited 
—stood by his side, the rustling of 
her dress aroused, perhaps, saved him. 
Damper started, his fists were clenched, 
his lips were livid with rage, and with 
voice of thunder, he said, “You! you 
here, who have brought this ruin upon 
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me. Begone to your frionds, to those 
who have supported and kept you awar 
from your husband whilst on th 
verge of ruin.” 

‘Tam here now when all have jef 
you. That heaven, John, which in its 
omnipotence can save—can also extricate 
from rum. While there is life, there js 
hope. tam that hope.” 

“Cant, woman! cant, I say; begone. 
and leave me ere you madden me. J 
hate you!” 

“I—” and as the angry reply was mid. 
way between her lips, and her eyes were 
flashing with indignation, she glanced 
upon the little date-remembrancer whieh 
hung in the counting-house, indicating 
the date of the month. It was the re- 
presentative of that recorded by her mar- 
riage register. She gazed for a moment, 
and her ireful flashes became softened, 
diluted with the gushings of heart-molten 
anguish; the history of her life was 
written in those figures; quickly as the 
thought of deity a glimmering of past 
happiness flashed through time, and the 
good monitor, memory, had done its 
work. ‘The more than human, the ciris- 
tian woman, with forgetful forgivingness, 
in true and holy womanhood sank upon 


@ very 


‘her knees. The quietest of all answerers, 


memory, had spoken, and wrath was 
turned from her gentle bosom, and point- 
ing her spare finger at the remembraucer, 
emphatically, but with a voice of pain 
steeped in honey, uttered, “John, John, 
let’s keep ¢¢ holy for once.” ‘The angry 
man, the contemplating suicide, shook: 
his frame became convulsed—a burning 
fire was in his breast—and turning his 
eyes to where she pointed, he became 
wrapped in the spirit of the past; “the 
ought to have been,” and the “might 
have been,” even as dark outshadows 
light, stood out in beauteous relief, out- 
painting the wet blanketism of his vision 
with memory; he gazed at the remem- 
brancer, and like a big dew-drop, @ teat, 
one solitary tear, started from his eye; ¥ 
was the harbinger of hope sent from a 
reformed heart; the messenger of the 
great God of peace to his bosom; @ 
shower followed, and he was relieved: 
he bent—those knees that were newel 
bent before for that sacred purpose, 10¥. 
touched the ground; both husband and 
wife were kneeling; burning tears fell m 
silence from both, commingling, distilling 
a vapour of love, a fit offering to Ue 
offended angel of content, who stood wit 
his beauteous hand, moving film alter 
film from John’s hitherto diseased visi02- 
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«Kate, dear Kate!” he could say no 
nore, his o’ercharged heart near burst. 

«John, love me now;” those tones 
wrung from his long-soiled heart its black 
spots, leaving it pure as in his earliest 
childhood, ere the wet blanket had en- 
wrapped it in its chilling folds. 

The rush of new ideas from the foun. 
tains of hope were too much for Damper’s 
reakened brain; the sickness of joy was 
upon him, and a long and severe brain 
fever succeeded to his second, but only 
real, wedding. His wife had taken him 
to a new and pretty home; whose, he 
knew not. Vor the first time in his man- 
hood, John was dangerously ill; and now 
bereft of fortune and friends, and even 
prospects, he began to feel little dartings 
of hope pass through his troubled heart. 
His despondency had passed its climax, 
and he was re-naturalized; the newly- 
discovered knowledge that Ais much-in- 
jured wife was his only friend having once 
beaten itself into his soul, pioneered the 
way for others. In grateful ignorance, 
mach did he strain his mind to discover 
the friends who were supporting hira in 
his forlornness; and when told it was his 
ereditors—those who he had so often 
averred “never did something for nothing” 
—how his astonished heart beat, and in its 
ribrations shook heaps of prejudice from 
the wall which had so antagonistically 
cuarded it from sympathy with his species. 
When John arose from that bed of illness, 
it was as anew man; he felt himself almost 
wafted along the streets,so inflated was his 
heart with his new spirit, gratitude. How 
could he longer live upon his kind friends ? 
He must press upon them one more favour, 
viz., to procure him an engagement—the 
means of supporting his now beloved wife. 
What resolutions he made to look for and 
pick up every little particte of felicity ; 
and, oh! how bitterly he felt now the 
nisery of being childless; had but his 
neble-minded son been in existence, how 
he would have idolized him. How pain- 
tully vivid was the remembrance of the 
— times the cup of Jpappiness had 
een held to his lips, and What torments 
of retribution he was now enduring for 
‘le wantonness with which he had ever 
dashed itfrom him ; but the great teachers 
0 the business of life, experience and 
mls, Were working his cure. 

: og tortly after his convalescence, John 
‘al In his little breakfast parlour, awaiting 
el + of his wife; he had never 
bensh:, oF ed ; he was about relieving his 
hede ian accumulation of gratitude, 

at day he intended calling upon his 
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unexpected creditor-friends, who his wife 
= msinuated had supported thein both. 
: ith a light and merry step she entered 

1¢ room, placing the little remembrancer 
on the table, but with the card turned 
Jrom Jobn. 

a Kate,” said the husband, “will you 
never be tired of that stupid little tell. 
tale ?” 

“Can I tire of that which has been the 
means of restoring to me, in the fall of 
life, the husband of my youth—the true 
elivir vite, love. ‘Tire, John?—and of 
that dear little phrenotypie which called 
up a sparkling of happy memories, and 
thrust two estranged hearts against cach 
other with such providential suddenness, 
that the faults which obstructed their 
union fell from both, leaving the purer 
parts like meeting globules of quicksilver, 
to combine and beceme one holy one.” 

What a mine had John sprung for the 
first time in his old age. The Sacra- 
mento of his existence—the golden valley 
of life—was open before him, with an 
angel for a guide, in his wife. His heart 
was full; and so tenaciously did it hold 
its happy and new-born contents, that 
“thank Heaven” was all he could ejaeu- 
late; and John, notwithstanding his 
poverty, felt rich in manhood. Like a 
diamond set in clay, is hope or gratitude 
embedded in poverty. 

“ John,” said his wife, breaking silence, 
“it is within a few minutes of ten o'clock. 
When the hour has reached its full, you 
shall look upon the bright side of that re- 
membrancer, which has done so mucli to- 
wards exhibiting to you the bright side of 
life.” 

John was once more a ebild; his 
curiosity became painfully aroused. W hat 
new pleasure could be buried in the womb 
of time that could interest him? and 
never did speculator m the terrestrial 
gaming regions of Pluto bang with 
creater suspense over the turning of a 
card. The time elapsed, the card was 
turned; the sight made his brain dizzy. 
The tumultuous current flowed from his 
heart, filling its venous canals to reple- 
tion. The big blue veins in his forchead 
became knotted with excitement, and he 
grasped the table for support. The Ist 
of June stood chronicled, nay, arrayec 
like a reproving fiend before him. ‘The 
saddest epoch in his life, like a ghost 
from the tomb of the past, stood typical 
of an irretrievable loss before him in the 
bright daylight of his present. An ava- 
lanche of remembrances rushed over him ; 
every nook in his breast, every action 0! 
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his past life, attended by its motive 
power, as closely as is the electric fluid 
by its thunder, stood before him. For a 
moment he regarded his wife almost vin- 
dictively, as if undergoing arelapse; then 
suddenly uttered, ‘Great Heaven, Kate, 
Kate—why this wanton cruelty—why so 
painfully call to my memory the day upon 
which he was given me? Have I not 
suffered enough? Dead, dead! Oh! how 
bitterly 1 feel his loss in the remembrance 
of his birth. Ido, Kate. Then taunt 
me not with his death, I—I know I 
have killed him. Now are you satisfied ?” 
And the man, yet weak in his virtues 
because of their fresh newness, swooned. 

The poor wife became alarmed, She 
had dragged him to the very brink of the 
steepest abyss of misery, that he might 
with the greater ecstasy gaze upon unex- 
pected, unhoped-for happiness; but she 
feared for the result of lier experiment, 
and m agonizing suspense hung over him, 
awaiting his return to reason. “ Jolim;” 
and the soft tones of her voice aroused 
lim. His eyes wandered round the room, 
and he thickly uttered, “ Where is he— 
dead, dead !”’ 

“Thank Heaven, my dear husband, our 
poor boy “Ts here,” said a young 
man, entering the room, grasping his 
father with both hands—“ here, to make 
you both once more prosperous, and, at 
last, happy.’ Tor a minute the man 
could not speak, but his heart leaped 
upon his tongue, and, with tears of joy 
rolling down his face, he uttered, ‘ My 
boy, my boy! God bless you. I see it 
all, Kate, Kate; my new-made bride, you 
are an angel.” 

And if Time had laboured half a cen- 
tury for the express purpose of out- 
mastering its own productions, and pro- 
ducing a chef-d’ceuvre of happy days for 
the ushering in of John’s new existence, 
it could not more have out-happied hap- 
piness. John was inebriate with joy; he 
not only saw pleasure in everything and 
everybody, but he saw it all double. The 
rest of that day was devoted to explana- 
tions and the reiteration of explanations, 
and which we will now in a few words 
offer to the reader. 

‘The old brewer, who had long witnessed 
the boy’s sufferings, at last indueed him 
to leave his parent, and adopted him as 
his own son. The young man became 
passionately attached to a young lady, a 
distant relative of his adopted parent, 
and, having Mr. Tubbs’s sanction, they 
were about being united, but a few weeks 
prior to the appointed wedding-day the 





JOHN DAMPER. 


lady fell a victim to consumption, and 
young Damper solicited and received the 
permission of his o!d friend to assuage his 
heartfelt sorrow with travel. Unknown 
to the brewer, when abroad, the high. 
spirited young man joined a military exe 
pedition; and rumour, who invariably 
demonstrates events by the first rule in 
arithmetic, carried to his parents the 
account of his death. Shortly after the 
young man’s departure from England, the 
brewer died suddenly, leaving him heir 
to his property, upon the receipt of which 
news young Damper returned to his native 
country, arriving shortly after the news 
of his own death had reached his parents, 
By way of surprise, he sent for his mother, 
aud then, to his astonishment, heard of 
the derangement of his parent’s affairs, 
His mother, who had been parted from 
her husband some time, he established in 
a house of her own, in which he lived, 
and together they watched with pain the 
progress of Damper’s commercial down- 
fall, permitting it to proceed, with the 
hope that sad experience would prove his 
mental cure. ‘Thercsult has been shown. 
The realization of that dread which had 
been the curse of his life (the fear of 
poverty) had made him a better man. 
‘That universal pass-key of sympathy— 
assimilation of suffering—had opened his 
heart; and in the very nick of time, when 
he had become enabled to appreciate en- 
joyment, it became his own; for an hour 
after his restoration to his son, the latter 
presented him with a full and honourable 
release from all his liabilities. He had 
bought them up. And with “John 
Damper,” old age and happy associations 
proved the fallacy of the foolish doctrine 
of universal selfishness. God sends the 
human being as fresh and pure in its 
speciality from his hands as he does the 
young plants; and the whiter the wax 
that has to be formed, the greater the 
probability of its being soiled by the 
hands of its “‘ workers up.” Remember 
this, ye parents and guardians, ye arte 
ficers in infang human clay, that every 
touch of your Minds makes an impression ; 
therefore, beware that ye make 10 Im- 
pression which you would not have stan 
mm bold relief during the whole of its 
future existence. And, further, remember 
that the physician lives not who ca 
prove the most deadly disease, in its worst 
stages, to be beyond the curative powe 
of that Being who in his mercy first ™ 
stilled into the human mind that con 
solatory maxim, that “ While there’s life 
there’s hope.” _ 
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prAcTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF POPULAR FALLACIES, 


No. 11.—‘‘THE WORLD AS IT OUGHT TO BE” 


Tat word ovgh? is a very great puzzle, 
and often creates much mischief, and 
leads to many fallacies in its application, 
« Applied to persons,” as Johnson says, 
“it has a sense not easy to be explained.” 
And hence, most persons in their applica- 
tion of it, use it im a sense that best suits 
their own convenience. It is almost as 
uncertain in its meaning in the form of a 
verb, as When in common colloquial dis- 
course we use its substantive form to 
designate the cipher (0); and no one ex- 
actly knows whether we call it “an ought” 
or “a nought.” It is one of the most 
requent forms of what logicians call 
pelitio principii, or “begging the ques- 
tion.” The world ought to be so and 

s. Why? Because it ought. We 
seem to have no standard to which we 
can refer for its proper limitation. Even 
the Scriptures fail us in this instance, for 
we all claim the liberty of putting our 
own luterpretation on these; and some 
weit conscientiously and sincerely believe 
that we ought to derive such and such doc- 
ines from them, while others as consci- 
entiously and sincerely believe that we 
ought not to derive those doctrines, but 
some others, from the same source. And, 
therefore, if we could make the world 
what it ought to be, according to the 
views of some, it would be exactly what 
tought not to be, according to the views 
of others, And so every man rides his 
own hobby, and there is a perpetual tilt 
and tournament going on between ought 
ad xovght—between the something that 
requires to be done and the nothing that 
s done, from the uncertainty and ambi- 
guity attaching to the word “ ought.” 

Act us take, for example, the question 
ol the education of the people. All men 
are agreed that to make the world as it 
ought to be, the people should be in- 
structed in religion, virtue, and morality; 
but the means by which this instruction 
sto be conveyed cannot be agreed upon, 
cause one party says it ought to be done 
after their fashion, according to their 

eas of religion, virtue, and morality ; 
aud another party says not so, but after 
outs. And so the poor people are left to 
get their lessons in religion, virtue, and 
norality, after any fashion that. may come 
their way; and very queer notions 


many of them do get. Then another 
party steps in and tells us that ignorance 
is the great foe to religion, virtue, and 
morality ; and that, at any rate, we ought 
to give the people instruction in the first 
elements of general knowledge, without 
reference to dogmas or creeds; and imme- 
diately all those who, before, were quar- 
relling as to the mode in which dogmas or 
creeds ought or ought not to be taught, 
are firmly united against this third party, 
and call their scheme “ godless,” and “ in- 
fidel,” and many other hard names. And 
then nought is done, and poor “ought” 
is left in the lurch. Again, one party 
says that the State ought to provide for 
the instruction of the people, to remove 
from them the evils of ignorance, and put 
them in the way to be able to comprehend 
the great truths of religion, and thus lead 
them on to virtue and morality, piety and 
holiness. But another party steps in and 
says, the State ought to have nothing to 
do with instructing the people, but that it 
ought to be left entirely to the voluntary 
efforts of individuals. And these two 
parties fall foul of each other, and do 
battle with great ferocity, while the poor 
“people” stand by waiting patiently in 
their ignorance until the battle is fought 
out. Prejudice, bigotry, sinister inte- 
rests, churches, sects, ‘sms of every kind, 
are all combined to change ought into 
nought. And so we plod on our weary 
way, striving to get light out of darkness, 
to gather figs from thorns, to make bricks 
without straw, because men will go on 
disputing about that word ought. 
Vhenever men start an original or a 
great thought, intended for the benetit of 
their fellow-men, it is too often marred in 
the advocacy by their continually fancy- 
ing that they have to deal with man as he 
ought to be, according to their notions, 
instead of remembering that they have to 
deal with man as he really is; and thus 
their arguments are addressed to feelings 
with which their audience have no sym- 
pathy. One of our old metaphiy en 
has told us “we only sympathize wit 
feelings that we know.” ‘To make an 
impression, then, on their audience, they 
should seek to touch those feelings which 
are best known to the audience, and not 
those which have the most influence over 
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themselves. They should deal with man 
as he is, and not as they imagine he ought 
to be, for there is very little influence 
where there is not great sympathy. Even 
in the pulpit we see continual evidences 
of this; the feelings of the congregation 
are not touched because the right chord 
has not been struck. Men go to church 
or chapel, and listen or appear to listen 
to the discourses they hear there, as a 
part of their religious duties, which it is 
necessary to perform that they may stand 
well in the eyes of the world; and after 
hearkening to a sermon on the vanity of 
riches, or the worthlessness of this world, 
they meet in the church porch to talk 
over the price of stocks, the state of crops, 
the money market and the cattle market, 
the state of politics and the state of trade, 
the vanities, frivolities, and nothingness 
of the day ; the preacher has been appeal- 
ing to feelings which, according to his 
views, ought to exist in their mind, and 
which, if they did exist there, might have 
been ailected by his appeals; but the feel- 
ings were not there, and consequently his 
appeals were thrown away. But there 
is another question that we can treat with 
more freedom in a paper of this kind than 
the question of religion, in which the same 
evils arise from substituting their own 
views of what ought to be instead of 
attending to what is, and thus destroying 
all sympathy between them and their 
hearers. We mean the Temperance ques- 
tion. According to the promoters of this 
society, to make the world what it ought 
to be, we must all be perfectly sober ; 
and to ensure that sobriety, we must 
abstain from all intoxicating drinks. They 
state that drunkenness is a great vice in 
itself, and promotes and increases almost 
every other vice whichdisgraces humanity. 
They draw a fearful and at the same time 
we are bound to say a true picture of the 
miseries, wretchedness, and crime that 
ow from it; and they propose for their 
remedy a plain and simple truth, which 
no one can dispute. Abstain from that 
which makes drunk, and drunkenness will 
cease. These men are in earnest; they 
believe that a certain thing ought to be 
done, and they do it—do it effectually, so 
far as they themselves are concerned. 
flow they succeed in persuading others 
is another matter, which we shall touch 
on presently. Another set of men are 
equally persuaded with the former that 
drunkenness is a great vice—that all the 
evils which are attributed to it are truly 
so attributed, and that men ought to exert 
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themselves to diminish it and root jt 
out ; and they preach against it, and pray 
against it, and denounce it in alj forms 
and shapes, and would take away liceace: 
from public-houses, and shut wp reer. 
shops, and do anything in the world ex. 
cept the one practical thing that ean alone 
certainly accomplish it. They seem to 
think that they ought to be continually 
fighting the enemy, that it is meritorious 
to be for ever engaged in the struggle 
but that a real conquest over it would 
deprive them of the merit of the constant 
struggle. It is something like the wars 
we read of in English history, between 
the parliament and the king, in which we 
are told neither party wished for a com. 
plete victory, but were continually seeking 
a compromise between the two extremes: 
until at length came a man thoroughly in 
earnest, who soon knocked all these shams 
out of them—who not only saw what 
ought to be done, but did it. The class 
of men of whom we have been speaking 
see that something ought to be done, but 
they dispute about the manner in which 
it ought to be done, and so nothing is 
done ; and they go on striving to find the 
happy mean between drinking and drunk- 
enness—to effect a compromise, as it were, 
between ought andzought—and not seldom 
they are themselves the victims of the 
attempt. 

Then the advocates of this great social 
feform, notwithstanding the one great 
and simple truth of their system, are con- 
tinually running their heads against the 
wall, because they will not see the diffe- 
rence between what in their views ought 
to be, and what really is. They have an 
universal truth for the basis of their sys- 
tem, and they advocate it ina spirit of the 
narrowest sectarianism and the blindest 
bigotry. They rarely make any allowance 
for the difference in temperament between 
other men and themselves. To many of 
them the world is ‘‘drab-coloured,” and 
they imagine it ought to be “drab- 
coloured” to everybody else. They have 
no sympathies with the amusements o! 
life, cannot perceive its green spots, are 
ascetic in their own habits, and therefore 
fancy that all people who are not as ascetic 
as themselves are in a state of reprobation. 
All the arguments of these men are tinge 
with a sombre colouring ; and not having 
any sympathy with the amusements or Te 
creations which are pleasing to other men, 
they fail to influence the very persons 
whom they most seek to convert to their 
principles. The great mass of young 
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seople contract those habits which lead 
‘o drunkenness, in the’ search of that 
agmusement and recreation for which 1 
ost minds there is a natural craving: 
yerhaps there ought not to be such a 
waving, but soit is, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Instead of enlisting 
chesympathies of the young and spirited, 
sho are the most likely to fall into tempta- 
tion, by showing them that all the sports 
and pastimes of youth—the athletic sports 
in partieular—can be best enjoyed by the 
thoroughly temperate, they denounce all 
sports and pastimes whatever as the most 
idle waste of time, and thus create a pre- 
judice against the truth they seek to esta- 
blish in the minds of those who most need 
io adopt it, and furnish a ready argument, 
that is certain to be listened to, to those 
who have an interest in, or a desire of, 
waintaining the old customs. ‘The truth 
ihey advocate is universal; is applicable 
to every state of society, and every pecu- 
iar condition of mind: the arguments in 
its favour should be universal also, appli- 
cable to ail classes of society—to every 
veculiar state of mind. ‘There are times 
when we may be diverted out of errors, 
but could not be preached out of them. 
{here are many minds that can be more 
easily convinced by being amused than by 
veing lectured. Suppose some three or 
four abstainers went into Cumberland, or 
into Cornwall, and carried away all the 
prizes in the wrestling ring. It would 
produce a greater effect upon a large body 
ofmen who are now entirely out of the 
reach of their arguments, than the most 
eloquent lecture. It would appeal to 
their senses in the manner most easily 
appreciated by them. As Luther adapted 
some of the sweetest secular music to 
saered purposes, upon the principle that 
the devil should not have it all his own 
way, so the abstainers should seize on all 
those popular amusements which are not 
evil in themselves, but are sometimes 
wade so by being connected with evil cus- 
toms, and turn them to use. But as long 
s they go about the world telling people 
that they ought to be sober because they 
vught, they will be’ beaten by those ca- 
‘erers for the public taste, who under- 
stand the value of amusements and their 
inlluence upon the great mass of man- 
kind, 

_ Another impediment to their progress 
P. that their advocates will not content 
‘lemselves with one thing at a time. 
— are continually mixing up their one 
seat truth with other things that are not 
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a true. One man,"for instance, we 
corde sate eu 
that no man could b ieacaehiee 

€ properly temperate 
who indulged in leather soles. Another 
has a horror of roast-beef, and seeks to 
convert the drunkard by long arguments 
in favour of peas and potatoes, which he 
thinks ought to be the general diet of man- 
kind. And their hearers laugh at these 
crotchets, the impression made by the 
arguments m favour of their one great 
truth is weakened, the arguments them- 
selves are forgotten, and the only recol- 
lection of what they have heard, that is 
carried away with them, is the nonsense 
that has been endeavoured to be drilled 
into them on wooden shoes, and peas and 
potatoes. The world cannot comprehend 
their ought, and so nought is done even 
towards that which all recognise as a great 
truth. Now, it is true that there are 
practitioners who can cure us of one dis- 
order, though in other eases they may be 
but poor physicians and foolish empiries. 
There can be no doubt that if the world 
would adopt the prescriptions of the ab- 
stainers, they would cure the world of one 
great disease. But, unfortunately, they 
cram so many umnecessary drugs into the 
prescription—make it so nauseous and 
unpalatable, that the world turns up its 
nose at it, and refuses it altogether : they 
prefer the disease to the remedy, and 
ought is again mastered by zought. 

We remember once—certainly a long 
time since—talking with one of these 
advocates, who went about the country 
with all kinds of horrible pictures of 
diseased organs produced by hard drink- 
ing—noses bigger than all the rest of the 
face, and of all the colours of the rainbow ; 
angry stomachs with red and brown and 
black marks, shrivelled and dried up, as 
it were, with the potency of their drink. 
We asked him if he thought these exhibi- 
tions made much impression on the public 
mind; his answer was one of the most 
unconsciously severe satires on superficial 
thinkers we ever heard. He replied that 
he found them make a very great im- 
pression on that class of people. So that 
the very parties who, one might have 
thought, would have been actuated by 
the highest moral feelings, by their horror 
of the moral evils produced by drunken- 
ness, by their strong religious convictions 
that it omht to be not only diseounte- 
nanced, but vigorously assailed, are merely 
frightened into an attack on it — 
fear of personal pains and penalties in the 
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shape of red noses and shrivelled stomachs. 
Is it any wonder, when it, requires, the 
fear of pain to induce the good, but weak, 
to do shel ought to be done, that the love 
of pleasure should be all-powerful with 
others, and confirm them in doing nought 
in a matter from which they derive a 
certain amount of sensual pleasure and 
gratification f isi 

We have used this illustration as ‘ap- 
plicable to many subjects that we couid 
uot deal so freely with, as showing us that 
in many great questions of morals, even 
when a clear and demonstrable ‘truth is at 
the bottom of them, all men are not agreed 
upon. the necessity of acting upon that 
truth, although they. may be, and: are 
agrecd that the moral evil, which that 
positive truth attacks, owgdé to be put 
down We have given the above as a 
strong. case, because the remedy proposed 
is positive and certain, and no other 
remedy can by any possibility be so cer- 
tain. - In most other cases of morals and 
profession there is an amount of uncer- 
tainty connected with them, from the 
want of a universal standard, which ren- 
ders it difficult to establish what. ought to 
be done. In matters of physical science, 
where the search is after positive truth, 
none of these difliculties exist, and con- 
sequently the world moves on as. it ought 
to do; every new truth, as:soon as. it is 
proved, is acted upon; something is done, 
wnd the world is improved. by the value 
of that new truth. But in matters of 
morals, in questions of relative truth, the 
word owgi¢ seems to bear a very impera- 
tive sense, which all the world is not in- 
clined to submit to—they will not. bow 
down to the imperious dictates of any set 
of men ; and it consequently happens that 
whenever ovg/é is thrown in their faces, 
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they are very much inclined to treat it a 
wought.' \t 18 not every one who can sj: 
down like Sir Walter Scott, and write 
away his disgust.at.the word ought. and 
then set towork and do the thing he ought 
to do. We copy from his journal —“T 
am in aiwayward linmour this mornine 
I received yesterday the last proof sheeis 
of Woodstock, and 1 ought to correct then 
Now, this ought sounds ‘as like as pos- 
sible to must, and must I cannot abide. 
I would go. to Prester John’s country of 
free good will, sooner than I would sug 
it to Hdinburgh. Yet this is all folly, and 
silly folly, too; and so mus¢ shall be for 
once obeyed after 1 have thus written 
myself out of my aversion to its peremp- 
tory sound.—Corrected: the said proofs 
till twelve o’clock, when I think I wil! 
treat resolution, not to a dram, as the 
fellow said after he had passed the gin. 
shop, but to a walk, the rather that my 
eyesight is) somewhat uncertain and 
wavering.” Here Sir Walter Scott knew 
what ougit to be done, and did it, in spite 
of his objection to its: imperative tone. 
And we also, if we all knew with certainty 
what ought tobe done, and did it, mstead 
of domg xought, might be as well. re- 
warded, although perhaps in a different 
manner, as Sir Walter Scott. In the very 
next entry in his journal, the day after he 
had done what he oughtto do, he says, 
“‘T have the extraordinary and gratifying 
news that Woodstocl: is sold for $228/.— 
all ready money—a matchless sale for less 
than three months’ work.” However 
often we may suffer nought to conquet 
ought, we may be very certain that our 
wisest and happiest moments would: be 
those spent in learning what owght to be 
done, and then doing it with our whole 
hearts. 
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THE GOLD SNUFF-BOX. 


“Oh! what a thrilling joy the snuff-box gives.” 


Tus wild and feverish dominion of the 
narvellous, circumscribed and invaded as 
i has been by the increasing lights of 
civilization, and attacked by jmoralists 
and philosophers, still retains—in one of 
iis regions at least—its ancient influence 
over the hearts and feelings of men. The 
appearance on earth of departed spirits 
continues even now to be a subject of 
fearful and anxious interest. In vain do 
many declare their scepticism; we all 
more or less, aS circumstances affect us, 
evinee some degree of practical belief; 
and no one listens to a narrative of this 
description without deep and concen- 
trated attention. What is the cause of 
this real faith breaking forth amid as- 
sumed ineredulity ? Whence this fear, 
we know not wherefore nor of what, that 
lays such firm hold upon our feelings? 
Does not an answer suggest itself—a 
eply, of which those who acknowledge 
the truth would fain stifle the expres- 
sion? “The behef in preternatural ap- 
pearances,’ says Dr. Johnson, ‘could 
have become universal only by its truth.” 
Let infidelity then listen to the following 
adventure, of which the narrator is at the 
same time the hero :— 

It was the first night after my de- 
parture from Frankfort that I arrrived at 
Gottingen, weary with my journey, and 
lbw-spiriled at leaving a home (how 
much it cost to know the true force of 
that one word!) which was hallowed to 
ne as the scene not only of past joy, but 
of past sorrow; for even grief lends a 
charm to its localities. My depression was 
augmented by the desolate appearance 
of my new habitation. The spaciousness 
of the rooms only served to render their 
bareness of furniture and the chilling 
nakedness of the walls the more obvious. 
How different from the snug neatness of 
the abode I had quitted! ‘There every- 
thing was pleasant and delightful,—the 
iimates afforded me agreeable society 
When so inclined, and at other times 
uever thought of interrupting the occu- 
pations of their lodger. But here every 
thing was different. ‘The man of the 
house and his wife were two of the com- 
mon-places of creation, and on the 
strength of some alleged relationship to 
he—heaven knows whence derived—on 


the side of the latter, conceived that I 
4 


—Sonthey, 


must feel interested in whatever into. 
rested them. Their expectations, their 
disappointments, their squabbles, were 
therefore all so many inflictions on my- 
self. Nor did I see any prospect of relief 
rom the many vexations I was con- 
Strained to endure. I had changed my 
abode at the suggestion of an individual. 
to whom my friends, though not myself 
personally, were under some obligations, 
and I foresaw the reproaches I should 
provoke, if, in consulting my own com- 
fort, I neglected to comply with their 
wishes. Thus cireumstanced, I felt as a 
prisoner deprived of my free power of 
locomotion; and every thought in whic! 
1 indulged upon the subject increased my 
inquietude. I escaped as soon as possible 
from the persecution of my host and 
hostess, and betaking myself to my mise- 
rable chamber, gave a free vent to my 
feelings ;—I sat down “and wept when 
I thought of Babylon.” 

I threw open my window, aud the free 
air rushed upon me in all its freshness. 
The moon was up, but the west was yet 
dyed with the lingering beams of the 
departed sun. Masses of silver-ridged 
clouds floated along, and caught a deeper 
tinge of beauty as some of the dying rays 
fell upon them. I thought how delight- 
ful it would have been, on-such an even- 
ing, to have sat in my little garden at 
Frankfort, with my book, refreshed with 
as pure a breeze, and haunted by no in- 
ternal disquiet to subdue the glow of my 
delight. But now the luxuries of ex- 
ternal nature seemed but a mockery of 
my regret. I should have hailed with 
satisfaction the tempest, whose clouded 
and lowering sky would have better ac- 
corded with my own dark and melancholy 
temperament. 

My nearest kindred I had lost early in 
life, and, that outlet of the affections 
closed, 1 contracted a stronger attacli- 
ment to places and imanimate objects. 
The soul ever seeks something to love, 
and, disappointed in its hopes, clings 
fondly to the places where they grew = 
perished. Of these even lw as now ~ 
reft; and unfriended and companionless, 
my cup seemed full of bitterness, and 
wild and dreary the waste that lay before 
me. At length 1 threw myself on my 
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bed, and strove to seck in — 
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ness of sleep a temporary relief from the 
conflicting thoughts by which I was dis- 
tracted. T're attempt was fruitless: the 
same uneasiness pursued me—the same 
figures rose before me;— the cheerful 
fireside of my residence at Frankfort, the 
smiling eyes and happy faces of its in- 
mates, again presented themselves to my 
imagination, and were as suddenly and 
inexplicably changed into the dismal and 
soul-appalling desolation of my new 
abode, with its repulsive nakedness, its 
scant accommodations,—the one or two 
broken and tattered daubs that were 
gibbeted upon ifs walls, and the sour 
and meagre visages of my host and 
hostess. 

After a feverish dozing of two or three 
hours—an eternity of torment—I awoke, 
if I could be said to awake from what 
was not sleep, more weary and exhausted 
than ever. ‘The moonbeams, intercepted 
by the mere remnant of the curtain, 
spread their broad white light on the 
floor: and every object in the chamber 
was distinctly visible. 1 arose, and de- 
scended into the sitting-room ; from the 
dying embers that cast their flickering 
glimmer on the hearth, I contrived to 
light a lamp, and rejecting any further 
ideas of sleep, sat down to look over the 
few torn volumes which lay in the room, 
my own books not having arrived from 
Frankfort. But had I expected much 
amusement from my researches, I should 
speedily have been undeceived. A work 
on cookery, Jacob Behmen’s book on 
Regeneration, and a fragment of the Life 
of Martin Luther formed the most consi- 
derable part of the collection. I had no 
courage to inquire further, so pushing 
the books from me, | stretched out my 
legs, and lolled on the table in a spirit of 
determined endurance. 

Suddenly it became dark: it seemed 
that the wnoon was totally eclipsed, though 
from this room it was previously visible. 
The wind rose and whistled, and now and 
then puffed down the chimney, raising a 
momentary gleam from the expiring ashes. 
At last it sank into a low moaning that 
lulied me with its melancholy wildness. 
I fancied at times that the distant, sullen 
roll of thunder mingled with the blast, 
and heavy drops of rain dashed faintly 
against the windows. 

My meditations were too confused to 
admit of my calculating the progress of 
time, and 1 know not how long they had 
lasted, when I was interrupted in my 
reverie by a loud knock apparently at the 


outer door of the house. I started. the 
knock was repeated, and before it was 
possible for any one to have given admis. 
sion to the applicant, the door of the 
room inwhich | sat opened, and a stranger, 
to my perfect astonishment, walked deli. 
berately in. Ii he took no notice of me, 
I was more inquisitive concerning him 
and watched his motions with intense 
curiosity; though, as L have since reeol. 
lected with surprise, without feeling the 
slightest inclination to address him, or to 
move from my seat. 

The intruder was a man seemingly ad- 
vanced in years, but remarkably tall and 
erect. An enormous great coat dripping 
with wet covered him, and the water 
poured also from a hat with a low crown 
and most exaggerated brim. A leathern 
belt was buckled around his waist, and a 
kind of gaiter of rongh hide secured his 
legs. Such was his dress. He carried 
moreover in his hand a stout staff tipped 
with buck’s-horn. 

After having advanced to the hearth, 
he unbuckled his belt, and, drawing a 
chair to the fire, which had suddenly 
blazed up and threw a wild glare over 
the apartment, he removed his upper 
coat. He then placed it on the chair as 
if to dry, took off his portentously 
brimmed hat, and dashing from it a 
shower of water, hung it on a peg on the 
wall. All this was done in silence, and 
with a coolness that might have been 
natural in the master of the house, but 
seemed exceedingly odd in a stranger 
entering no one knows how in the middle 
of the night,—and one, too, who appeared 
to conceive if altogether superiluous to 
explain the cause of so extraordinary a 
visit. 

The removal of the great coat and hat 
exhibited the wearer as apparently very 
old, but still firm, and, as I have said, of 
unusual stature. His countenance must 
once have been handsome, and wore even 
then a mild, dignified, and benevolent 
aspect, which was not diminished by the 
few venerable hairs that were strewed 
upon his forehead. There was a good 
deal of acuteness in his look, especially in 
his eyes, which were bright and dark. He 
did not sit down, but, standing before the 
fire with folded arms, gazed on the flames 
as they rose and fell, and was seemingly 
buried in deep meditation. 

I had no power to remove my eyes 
from the object which was thus unex- 
pectedly presented to my view. I con- 
tinued to gaze, and my “ great unknown’ 
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remained in his original attitude, until 
the flames once more drooped into their 
former waning and expiring state. He 
stood there, immoveable as a statue. I 
began to regard him with some degree of 
awe—perhaps of terror. My lamp emitted 
, faint and fitful glimmer around the 
apartment, and the light from the hearth 
was unsteady and precarious in the ex- 
ireme. 1 could no longer trace the fea- 
tures of my companion ; a sort of fearful 
and mysterious gloom pervaded the room 
—the house stood alone—I was the only 
inhabitant out of bed —the wind had 
ceased its low boominz,—and the night 
ras silent as death! 

Suddenly the stranger turned towards 
ne, and looked in my face with a wistful 
and melancholy gaze, expressive, as I 
fancied, of a feeling of compassion. My 
consternation redoubled. His bright eyes 
were fixed steadily upon me with a fasci- 
nation as unavoidable as that of a serpent 
—it might be as fatal. My blood crept 
and curdled in my veins, and an icy chill 
thrilled through my frame. I wished and 
endeavoured in vain to address the old 
man, It was not so much that 1 seemed 
to myself to have lost the power, as that 
[wanted the courage to speak. Matters 
remained in this state some time; at last 
bya violent effort, like that by which one 
casts off an incipient nightmare, I sprang 
uww—“In the name of goodness!” I ex- 
claimed, “who and what are you ?” 

_ Iwas astounded. Instead of answer- 
ing me, he took out an antique gold box, 
lighly chased, and taking from it a pinch 
of snuff, held it to me. I durst not refuse 
his civility, and therefore took a portion 
of the dust, though without any intention 
of applying it to my nostrils. He re- 
a the box in his pocket from which 
ie had taken it; was silent a few minutes, 
and then addressed me— : 

“You have heard of Von Steivenhauss, 
your great-crandfather ?”? His voice was 
‘tm, but hollow and deep. 

I replied, “I have.” | 

“You have heard, perhaps, of Carl 
Heiderflitcher, his friend 2” 

“Frequently.” 

“You know that they twice saved each 
other’s lives 2”? 

“I do ;”’—and as my courage was now 
On the increase, or as 1 became more used 
to the presence of my companion, I ven- 
tared to continue—* I know also, that 
they died together in batile, each striving 
“8 much for his fellow as himself.” 

ey did so. Your grandfather died 
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i a a fell, oppressed with num- 
8, upon his body.—I am he.” 

Notwithstanding my boasted courace 
I confess this direct acknowledgment of 
personal identity with a a eracs 

; wat a man who had 
been slain upwards of seventy vears 
startled me not a little. Y aivGnr 
_As my readers may suppose, I gazed at 
him with some curiosity ; bat he returned 
my look with a glance so steady and 
plercing, that despite my usual habit of 
self-possession, I felt very uneasy. Not 
so the stranger, for a cooler or more de- 

termined person could not be met. 

“Well,” pursued he, “thus much do 

ou know. But you do not know that 

efore their death they entered into a com- 
pact, that each should, if permitted, wate) 
over the descendants of the other, and 
assist them to the utmost whenin dancer 
or distress.” e 

I professed my entire ignorance of such 
an arrangement. 

So it was,” he continued ; “ we judged 
it better thus to decide, than that either 
should be the protector of his own race. 
Our reasons are immaterial.” 

There was no denying the likelihood of 
a ghost’s reasons being immaterial ; so I 
asked no questions, but suffered my infor- 
mant to proceed with his narration. 

*‘T was the last of my race. Your an- 
cestor’s covenant is therefore expired. 
He, however, yet survives in you. You 
will ere long be in danger. It is my 
business to protect you.” 

He again took out his snuff-box—“ Let 
this,” he said, “be your constant com- 
panion. Jn trifling difficulties open this 
box, and you will receive assistance. 
Should any serious evil overtake you, 
open it thrice and close it; but beware 
you part not with it—beware also that 
no criminality of your own brings upon 
your head the evil from which you seek 
to relieve yourself :—and now take your 
snuff.” 

From a personage to whom I laboured 
under such serious obligations, I could 
not refuse a proffered courtesy ; I took 
one pinch, sneezed violently, and ong 
ing with a start, found myself alone. The 
fire and the lamp were totally extin- 
euished, and the gray light of the aT i 
ing streamed through the windows. In 
vain did I look around ; the old man was 
gone; the ereat-coat and huge brimmed 
hat had likewise vanished. I began to 
think, despite of the strength of my “4 
pressions, that all that had passed wa: 
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my arm on tlie table, it encountered some 
hard substance. On turning my head, I 
found the gold snuff-box. There needed 
no further evidence of the correctness of 
my: recollections. 

Some months passed away without any 
appearance or intiniation of the threatened 
evil.. Meanwhile I diligently pursued my 
studies, and regularly attended old Bluf- 
fershwinkle, the cabbage-wigged lecturer 
on humanities. I lived frugally, read 
constantly, and had no occasion to -re- 
sort to my box to deliver me from dif- 
ficulties. 

Returning, however, one day from the 
Professors, deeply busied in meditating 
on @ metaphysical query which he had 
just propounded for my consideration, my 
eves accidentally encountered those of a 
young female who was passing accompa- 
nied by an elderly domestic. Hither from 
the confused haste with which she averted 
her looks, or from some inequality in the 
path, she half slipped, and in recovering 
herself dropped the delicately fashioned 
basket: which sbe carried in her hand. 
My utmost alertness was in requisition to 
seize the basket sufficiently soon to pre- 
vent its contents from being scattered on 
the pavement; I sueceeded, and on re- 
storing it to the owner was rewarded with 
such a blushing smile and so sweet a mur- 
mur of thanks, that, unused as I was to 
the: society of any females—exeept my 
hostess at Frankfort, who was much older, 
and her daughters who were much younger 
than myself—I doubt whether L was not 
nore confused by the loveliness and grace 
of this fair creature, than by the appear- 
ance of my midnight visitor. So greatly 
was I disconcerted, that I suffered her to 
pass without making any reply to her ac- 
knowledgments, and stood stupidly gazing 
after her, until, remembering that I was 
m the public street, I blamed my own 
folly, and half determined to follow her, 
but perceived on looking back that she 
had already disappeared. I continued 
my waik homeward; and went to the 
Professor in the morning, indifferently 
prepared to solve the problem he had de- 
sired me to study. 

Time passed: yet at intervals the idea 
of the fair incognita would introduce 
itself, with a mingled sensation of plea- 
sure and disappointment, and I frequently 
detected myself casting inquisitive glances 
at females 11 whom I had traced, or ima- 
gined I had traced, a resemblance to the 
subject of my thoughts. .But bn a 
nearer approach the sdélusion always 
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vanished, and I sought in‘ vain’ for the 
lovely features and initnitable smile I re. 
membered so well. 

It was my usual custom, at the latte; 
end of the day, to walk a mile or two into 
the environs of the town, ‘and when one 
path grew familiar to me, to ramble iy 
some different direction: In this manner 
Tone evening explored a new track, which 
after various windings led me by the spa. 
cious garden of a handsome habitation, 
and was terminated by a small lake, the 
banks of which were clothed with varions 
species of pines, and with willows whose 
pendulous branches kissed fondly and eon- 
stantly the surface of the waters. The 
beauty of the spot detained me awhile in 
admiration, and I continued to gaze upon 
it and on the sky, whose gorgeous and 
melting sunset radianee was unequalled 
save by the reflection of their splendour 
in the liquid mirror beneath. 

Whilst thus occupied, the sound of two 
female voices saluted my ear, and speedily 
approached so near that’ I could distinctly 
hear the conversation of the speakers, one 
of whom, and as it seemed to me a very 
young girl, was soliciting her companion, 
whom I guessed to be somewhat older than 
herself, to sing. 

“ Now do, dear Lisette, do pray sing far 
me,” said the younger. 

“You know I have a cold and cannot 
sing, Margaret.” 

“ Now that I wont believe, and so sing 
for me; do sing.” 

Apparently the entreaties of the little 
girl produced the desired: effect, lor pre- 
sently I heard a very sweet voice singing: 
the words, as nearly as { can render them, 
were— 


“ From flower to flowret winging 
The lightsome busy bee.” 


I was unable to catch more, as the fair 
vocalist had proceeded to too great a dis- 
tance. However, she Teatred with her 
companion, and I heard the conclusion ol 
her song— 
“ Would I were gaily ranging 
With heart as free from cares, 

“Thank you, dear Lisette,” said the 
child, “thank you; but can’t you—wonl 
you sing it again ?”’ 

“Why, you little unconscionable crea- 
ture, do you think I can sing all night for 
you ?” 

“No, not all night—only just sing that 
song again.”’ 

I listened, and the sweet voice agvn 
charmed wy ear. | 











« From flower to, dowret winging 
The lightsome busy bee, 
His hum of gladness singing, 
Sweet riches gathers he ; 
Delights for ever changing, 
Whose breast no poison bears ;— 
Would I were gaily ranging 
With heart as free from cares.” 

In less than'two minutes after the song- 
stress had ceased, I heard a loud cry of 
distress, and clearing the enclosures of 
the garden, rushed forward, and had no 
occasion to inquire 'the cause. ‘The little 
girl had, in her gambols, wandered too 
far from her companion, and, her foot 
slipping, had fallen into the lake, close by 
ihe margin of which stood the other fe- 
wale (in whom I instantly recegnised the 
lady of my meditations) in. the utmost 
agony, but unable, from the alarm of the 
moment, to speak—scarcely to sustain 
herself. I was no swimmer, but [ sprang 
into the water, and: caught the child as 
she rose to the surface; we both sank— 
and again rising, I snatched at the branch 
of a huge willow which hung over the 
lake, and, ‘thus supported, contrived to 
keep: partially above the water. But a 
fresh cause of terror speedily arose. The 
bough by which I held, not stroug enough 
to sustain the double weight thus sus- 
pended from it, strained and craeked, and 
seemed every moment on the point of 
breaking. Lisette had fainted—my cries 
lor assistance were vain ; I was beginning 
to despair, when my talisman, which | 
carried constantly about: me, occurred to 
me. Seizing the child’s clothes by my 
teeth, and clinging by one hand to our 
lailmg support, I grasped with the other 
the box, and opened and closed it as it lay 
within my pocket. Immediately the wil- 
ow branch was lifted up, and a boat was 
rowed beneath us, ..We were not three 
yards from the shore, and were instantly 
landed. I: turned round to return “my 
thanks to the ‘rower, but the vessel had 
disappeared. | 

I'ran with the’ child into the house, and 
committing her to the care of the domes- 
lcs, hastened: back to-assist Lisette. I met 
ier, however, tecovered'from her swoon, 
ind flying with distracted looks towards 
‘ne place Ii had just left. I loudly. pro- 
claimed the safety of her charge; the joy 
overcame her,.and. had I not caught her 
she would: have fallen to the. ground, It 
"as &@ moment worth an existence: ) As 
she lay panting and trembling in my arms 
she raised her beautiful eyes, and gave me 
4 look—-such adook ‘of joy and of thank- 


luluess, so deep, so rapturous, that:in the 
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: None moment of bliss 
equally intense. The wind played among 
her light tresses, and one drifted to my 
cheek. Ifever there was magie in aia 
it surely thrilled in that: I’ pass over the 
Subsequent meetings, the warm vows and 
the gentle confessions which followed: we 
both loved, and our stolen interviews were 
as delightful as they were pure and holy, 
It is unnecessary to be more minute : love 
narratives the readers of myown sex would 
not thank me for, and the ladies have ima- 
ginations to picture for themselves, 

The next occasion on whieh [found it 
necessary to resort to my snufl-box was of 
a very different complexion. Ina public 
room a few weeks afterwards, [ had the 
misfortune to be involved in a quarrel with 
a man of dashing appearance, who thought 
proper to make some observations which I 
conceived reflected on iny character. In 
the course of the dispute I said something 
implying a want of gentlemanlike conduet 
in my opponent. 

He asked, with an appearance of great 
indignation, whether I doubted his being 
a gentleman. 

ne Sir,” replied I, m as marked a tone: as 
I could assume, “ I have no doubt.” 

The issue was an arrangement to settle 
the dispute next morning, in an unfre- 
quented spot about a mile from town, 

Without incurring the imputation of 
cowardice, I may confess that 1 returned 
home with a heavy -heart. Whatever 
might be the event of the eontlict, it could 
not fail of being productive of much injury 
and probably of much misery to me. ‘The 
rank and reputation I had hitherto main- 
tained in the university, my expectations 
in life, and that dearest one which twined 
around my heart with the strength of some- 
thing more than mere worldly interest, the 
hope that my fond Lisette would be indeed 
mine, sould: even if L escaped, be, if not 
wholly blighted, yet deeply aifected by my 
share in the unfortunate affair in whieh I 
had become engaged. These and other 
reflections suflicientiy pam ul forced them- 
selves upon my mud, until, = 
their own vividness, they were succeeded 
by that stupor and heartless “er y 
which follows. over-excited animation. 1 
this state 1 rushed into the. street, - 
ignorant of what 1. was doing, —— = 
tavern and called for wine, which f mone 
till my brain’ whirled round with frenzy 

its influence.. 
une i ines oe mt, Bab 
the morning ] found myself in bed, suda- 
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denly awakened by the rude grasp of men 
whom I had no recollection of having be- 
fore seen—hard, cold, villainous-looking 
wretches, in whose countenance no trace 
of human feeling was visible. For a mo- 
ment I gazed around unconsciously ; the 
next, the horrid remembrance of my en- 

ement flashed upon me like a death- 
stroke. But what the occasion or meaning 
of the interruption I had experienced, I 
neither knew nor could learn from my un- 
welcome guests, who compelled me hastily 
to dress myself, and then hurried me away 
in silence. We arrived at the public gaol. 
Here I was incarcerated alone in a damp 
and miserable cell. 

It would be useless to detail the exami- 
nations I underwent or the hardships I en- 
dured. I stood charged, 1 was informed, 
with murder—with the murder of the very 
man with whom I had quarrelled the night 
previous, His body was found early in the 
morning in a retired street. I had been 
seen passing that way a short time before 
its discovery with a violent and agitated 
demeanour, and my dispute with the de- 
ceased was so public that suspicion im- 
mediately attached to me. What was 
worse, 1 had no means of rebutting the 
presumption of my guilt arismg from 
“hese unhappy coincidences. 

Remanded to my loathsome cell, my 
litst impulse was to open and shut three 
times, according to the old man’s direc- 
tions, the box which was to preserve me in 
extremity. Once—twice—my heart pal- 
pitated violently as I closed it the third 
time. I looked around—some moments 
elapsed, and | despaired. ‘There was no 
ng of assistance; I remained 
alone, and the iron door of the prison 
remained closed. 

Hours, days, and weeks passed, without 
any aid or comfort for the wretched cap- 
tive. My mental torments increased every 
moment. I thought of my home on the 
pleasant banks of the Maine. I thought of 
the bright eyes and fond heart of Lisette. 
Then darker dreams took possession of my 
bewildered soul. Was it possible that I 
was actually guilty of the crime alleged ? 
That in my mad insensibility, and infuri- 
ated by wine, I had met and destroyed my 
victim? Of all my pangs, this supposition 
struck the deepest. The horrid phantom 
thus conjured up hovered continually 


around me, and the thought of an igno- 
minious and public death increased the 
misery of my situation. 

My trial came on. I had no witnesses 
whose testimony might exculpate me. 
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Presumption was against me. I stated 
my case; was heard with respect and 
attention, but with evident incredulity. 

Nothing remained but for sentence to 
be pronounced. The judge had prepared 
himself, had opened his lips to fulfil this 
last part of his awful duty, when he was 
interrupted by a sudden disturbance; and 
a confused murmur arose in the court of 
“witnesses for the criminal.” Deserted 
as I had been by the expectation of relief, 
the hope now given birth to was too strong 
for me. A mist darkened my vision—| 
heard nothing—lI saw nothing, till roused 
from my insensibility by the information 
that I was free. 

A witness had appeared, had exculpated 
me by his testimony from the suspicion of 
the alleged crime, and had pointed out the 
real murderer, who on his apprehension 
had confessed his guilt. I reeled away, 
scarcely conscious of what had happened, 
to my lodgings, and was received with 
congratulations which I wanted not, 
mingled with admonitions as to my future 
conduct which I despised. 

I sought the privacy of my own apari- 
ment. ‘The first object that met my sight 
was the figure of Carl Heiderflitcher, 
with his broad-brimmed beaver. I was 
about to speak, but he motioned me to be 
silent. 

“The threatened danger is past,” said 
he. “Ihave saved your life; it yet re- 
mains to make it worth enjoying. You 
love Lisette, the merchant’s daughter, and 
are beloved by her; go to her father, and 
make your proposals. I shall await your 
return.” 

1 went, though with little hope of 
making any impression upon thie purse- 
proud citizen. I saw him, and spoke of 
my love for his daughter, when he asked 
if I had 30,000 rix dollars. 

A pretty question to a man who had 
never in his life been possessed at one 
time of fifty! 

“T am not at present able to command 
that sum, but———” 

“Then you may go about your busl- 
ness.” 

“ Supposing,” I said, “ I should be able 
to raise that sum ?” 

“Why, then, and supposing also that 
my daughter liked you, 1 might, perhaps, 
on inquiry respecting you, have no great 
objection to the match. But in the meal- 
time I wish you a very good morning. 

I returned, cursing the avarice ol the 
man, and the wantonness which had oc: 
casioned me to be sent upon this fool's 
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errand. Carl Heiderflitcher was waiting 
forme. L recounted to him all that had 
assed. . 

«“Humph! give me the box I lent 
sou; you Will have no further occasion 
for it.” 

I took out the box. 

«Empty it before you give it me.” 

I opened it to shake out the snuff, and 
there followed a shower of gold pieces, 
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which lasted some seconds, I turned in 
amazement to the stranger; he was gone 
having taken with him his box which I 
had dropped from my hand in my exces- 
sive and delighted surprise. Abia 
_ I gathered up the money and counted 
it. There was gold to the amount of 
40,000 rix dollars. 

I was married a fortnight afterwards. 


SUNSET IN THE LEVANT. 


On the summit of a mountain 
Sat a stranger, all alone, 
By a little limpid fountain, 
Trickling slowly from the stone. 
Low beneath him, scarce in motion, 
Like a mirror, lay the sea, 
Calm as souls, in pure devotion, 
Praying to the Deity. 
Blue the waves were: on them gliding 
Dolphins gamboll’d—whiles between 
Thoughtless mariners, confiding, 
Here and there in ships were seen. 


Breeze and billow secmed to slumber : 
Pheebus, with a golden glow, 

Scattered spangles without number, 
As his car descended low. 

Clouds, arrayed in rosy colour, 
Now the burning disk invest, 

Till the magic scene grows duller, 
And the orb has sunk to rest. 


Twilight came, to dawn related 
(At their birth, to their regret, 
He and Dawn were separated, 
And since then liave never met): 
Lovely maidens, homeward wending 
From the spring with graceful tread, 
Pass him, statue-like, nor bending 
With the pitchers on their head. 
On their foreheads rubles jingle ; 
On the wrist the bracelet plays ; 
Joyous, in the laugh they mingle, 
But they shun the stranger’s gaze. 
Whilst he sits thus idly musing, 
Tamarisks, with feather’d leaf, 
Bend to zephiyrs, balm diffusing ; 
And upon some rocky reef, 
Boatmen, with their labour weary, 
Moor, to take their evening meal, 
Singing ditties loud and cheery, 
As the cooling air they feel. 


Lo! the camel, sorely jaded, 
Bends his neck some herb to crop ; 
Parched his mouth with thirst, and 
jaded— 
Well, there’s none whereat to stop. 


Barefoot walks the ragged driver, 
Native of the desert plains : 

Poor he seems, without a stiver— 
Trust him not! he hides his gains. 

But the night is fast approaching, 
And the dew o’erspreads the ground ; 

Lurking wolves are now encroaching : 
Listen! what’s that dismal sound ? 


"Tis the jackal fiercely screaming, bay 
Like a shrieking murdered child; 
Surely there are eyeballs gleaming! 
Lone’s the place—the mountain’s | 
wild. | 
No; but ’tis a greater danger ; b 
"Tis the Arab, with his spear 
And his abéah:* him the stranger 
(Stealthy ever) has to fear. 
Lives he not by theft and plunder, 
Like the robber on the road? 
Laws have never kept him under; 
And he knows no fix’d abode. 
Tlasten, stranger—though so splendid 
Day may close, of night beware! 
Seek some village—day 1s ended: 
Hence, and taste the peasaut s fare. 


Stranger, stay not; seek the cottage: 
Pipe, to tranquillize the mind, 

Leben,t fruit, and seething potage, 
And a welcome thou shalt find. 


—_ ——— 
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TALBOT OF EA 


tN’S: CLIFFE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ’45. 


By J. C, Ayrton, 


CHAPTER I. 


“HE DIES, BUT MAKES NO SIGN.” 

“ she showed an iron coast and angry waves, 
You scemed to hear them climb and fall, 
And roar, rock-thwarted, under bellowing 

caves, 
Beneath the wiudy wall.”’—TENNYSON. 


Wernour—the winter wind shrieking 
over downs knee-deep in falling snow ; the 
sea, lashed to fury, th) undcring against the 
oliffs on the brink of which stands the 
Castle of Earn’s Cliffe. 

Within—the Red Room at Earn’s 
Cliffe; the tapestry hanging on its walls 
quivering in the lieht of the dim fire and 
of the single candle that render yet more 
gloomy its sombre aspect and furniture : 
the immense bed, furnished with faded 
erlmson velvet; the massive, straight- 
backed chairs ; the red damask window- 
curtains ; the large, heavy oaken cabinet ; 
the mirrors, framed in tarnished gilt, 
flashing out eerily as the light glances 


upon them, and the y reflect a little groups 


gathered round the bed of a sick man. 

SirAnthony Talbot lies dying in the Red 
Room, in which many a master of Karn’s 
Cliffe has met and been conquered by his 
last and most relentless foe. His life has 
been a turbulent and wicked one, stained 
with every vice, tainted by the suspicion 
of darker ‘deeds. His only virtue, a brute 
courage—common to him and to ‘the bull- 
dog lying at his feet—nerves him now, as 
his last hour runs out. 

A hireling’s hand props the pillows 
which raise the emaciated form, worn less 
oF age than by the wild passions and evil 
pleasures of a stormy and unbridled life. 

Apart stands Stephen Talbot, the grandson 
and namesake of the dying man; a true 
Talbot of Earn’s C liffe—though his grand- 
father has hated, and still hates him, more 
than ever he detested mortal foe~mid: 
dle-sized, broad- shouldered, deep-chested, 
long-armed; of grim, massive features, 
black beard and hair, swarthy com- 
plexioned, heavy-brow ed, with gleaming 
eyes and teeth. 


At Sir Authony’s right hand kneels the 


chaplain, a dark- -visaged, robed and ton- 
sured priest, holding a crueifix, to which 
he tries to turn the eyes of the dying man, 


as he urges him, with fevered earne stuess, 
to receive the last offices of the Chuie); 
while there is yet time. Sir Anthony’s 
erey head is obstinately averted; his ho}. 

low eyes, In which some of their youthful 
fire still lingers, have a listenin 2, expect- 
ant look. At last he turns impati ntly to 
the priest. 

“You weary me, Father Adrian. Tell 
me, are not confession, repentance, and 
rest itution necessary, ere the soul can be 
absolved ?’ 

“ Undoubtedly they are.” 

«Then trouble me not. TI repent not: 
I will not confess ; neither will i. restore, 
See that you weary me no more. 

A dark frowa had crossed his brow: a 
sardonic smile gleamed in the dying eyes 
as the priest w armed him of the doom. 

“Spare your energies, father, to say 
masses for my soul. Money, the Churel: 
allows, is effectual to open even the door 
which St. Peter stands to guard. 

“inter not the presence of the Al- 
mighty with blasphemy on your tongue,’ 

said Father Adrian. 

Sir Anthony turned angrily from | him. 

“Prate not to me, priest,” he said, 
with a muttered curse. ‘The sobbing of 
the night wind and the dashing of ihe 
waves are the only requiem I crave; and 
to them I would fain once more hearken. 
Yet I would the storm abated. Gwendo- 
lyn, my child Gwendolyn, my soul cannot 
depart without seeing thee.” 

fe stirred uneasily and moaned. Ina 
few moments he spoke again, in a wx uter 
and more laboured voice, to the ser 
at his head— 

“ Marland, how is the night?” 

Stephen Talbot, moving to the window, 
raised the heavy curtain and looked out. 

‘The small taper, which shed a fain' 
gleam over the large and sombre room, 
did not afford sufficient light to o bscure 
to a gazer within the scene without. 
Among the angry clouds rose high acres- 
cent moon, throwing its uncertain cleam 
over the snowy waste, which stretched 
for miles without a sign of human life to 
mitigate the desolation of the wild, bleak 
downs, covered with frozen snow. ‘he 
castle stood so close to the cliff that the 


dull thunder of the waves reverberaliny 
against its sheer and abrupt sides, shook 
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se yery foundations of Karn’s: Cliffe, 
ocking the room and bed in which the 
ising man lay. , 

“4s Stephen Talbot gazed, an immense 
-eyeagle rose from its eyrie, flapping its 
wuge wings and screaming loudly, into the 
‘orm-tossed clouds. 

 «Jhe earn Jeaves its eyrie when the 
ord of Earn’s Cliffe dies,” said Sir An- 
‘hony, with a grim smile, but labouring 
breath. “Father Adrian, it grows dark ; 
ell Gwen-——” 

The door was hastily flung open, and 
2 girl of twenty, tall, fair-haired, and 
blue-eyed, rushed in, throwing herself on 
yer knees at the bedside. A young man 
of five-and-twenty—chestnut-haired, and 
lark-eyed, wrapped in a horseman’s coat, 
which disguised all his figure but an un- 
common height—followed her, and ap- 
proaching the bed, gazed for a moment 
on the figure of the dying man. Then, 
runing to Father Adrian, aud question- 
ing him as to the cause and mauner of 
ihe impending death, he learned that a 
iit, sudden and quickly over, but fatal in 
iis ellects, had snapped the thread of Sir 
Anthony’s life. 

Gwendolyn Talbot, summoned to attend 

tle dymg bed of the grandfather whom 
she lad left that morning in perfect 
health was escorted through her miserable 
journey by her cousin, Geoffrey Arthing- 
io, the son of Sir Anthony’s only daugh- 
ter, Sybilla Talbot. 
, The girl seized the old man’s passive 
and and pressed it to her heart, then, 
bending her head over it, gave way to an 
agony of tears. ; 

“Grandfather, speak to me,” she cried; 
your own Gwenda! Say farewell to her 
hefore you go.” 

_ He feebly moved the disengaged hand. 
Father Adrian, supporting him, guided it 
tothe fair head of his granddaughter and 
heiress, the only child of the elder son, 
the sole woman to whom Sir Aunthony’s 
love had ever brought aught but sorrow 
or shame. The girl’s slight figure was 
‘owvulsed with an agony of silent grief; 
she knelt, for minutes motionless in the 
attitude in which she had flung herself, 
Casping the stiffening hand in hers, her 
head buried in the coverlet, a stream of 
er long, fair hair falling over her riding- 

“ress, White with flakes of snow. 
_ A dead silence reigned throughout the 
ee, priest, still kneeling, his lips 
“ar as if in prayer, held alott the holy 
; Geoffrey Arthington watched his 
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oy ‘ a hal . 
semper S departure, Gwendolyn’s 
agony, _ 1 toars dimming his bright blue 
e} es. Stephen Talbot, unmoved, saw the 
ast gasp drawn, and the grey head fall 
back. 

al . 

Father Adrian murmared a prayer for 
the repose of the dead maw’s soul : Gwen. 
dolyn, hearing him, sprang to her feet, 

6“ : “ ye . — . 
_ “Holy Virgin! he dies. Father, his 
immortal soul !” 

She clutched the priest’s arm ; her eves 
compelled the truth. 

co, SE ieee 2. pe 

lhe Holy Eucharist is never adminis- 
tered, my daughter, save to such as 
confess, repent, and are absolved. Sir 
Anthony, I fear, died in mortal sin. 

{Wer ace 9 ist ow 4 ; 4 
Nevertheless, daughter, the mercies of 
God are great.” 

But Gwendolyn heard him not—she liad 
fainted. Geolirey Arthington bore her 
insensible form from the room. 

oe % x sf 


. ok 
Stephen Talbot had watched the ser- 
vants close the eyes and compose the 
limbs of their dead master. Father Adrian, 
in the chapel, was already celebrating 
mass for the repose of the departed soul. 
Geotirey still waited to hear from her at- 
tendants of Gwendolyn’s restoration to 
cousciousness, long delayed. ‘The ser- 
vants withdrew from the Red Room, and 
Stephen Talbot—the last male scion of 
the house of Talbot of Earn’s Cliffe, pen- 
niless, homeless, and friendless—watched 
alone for the first hour by the body of the 
dead. Turning down the sheet which 
covered it, he gazed long and fixedly at 
the grim saturnine face, the secrets o! 
whose stormy life had died with hin. 
The countenance of his grandfather, so 
like his own, wore for Stephen Talbot in 
death the same scowl of indomitable dis- 
like which in life it had always borne for 
him. Hatred as deep and as unrelenting 
gleamed vindictively in the eyes which 
watched the prostrate form. 
“Free!? said Stephen Talbot, at 
length, the elation of his heart finding 
vent in words. “ For the first time im a 
life of thirty years, free! To seek re- 
venge for the galling insults, the petty 
servitude in which I have eaten the bread 
of charity, a despised dependent upon the 
man whose nearest ale representative i 
am, whose heir I ought to have —_ 
His expression changed ; the lig at “ 
anticipated triumph shone i his rn agen 
“But stay! Patsence a little longer, 
‘venoe. My cousin Arthing- 
and then revenge. My cousin 
ton, my lady Gwendolyn, beware. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“aE TALBOTS OF EARN’S CLIPFFE.” 


“The family,in all its members, having been 
Papists and Jucobites since the days of William 
the Conqueror.”—ob Roy. 


From the time of the Conquest Talbots 
had held the Castle of Earn’s Cliffe, long 
ruling with an almost regal and iron sway 
the scattered inhabitants of the drear and 
wild country round, the most bleak and 
desolate portion of the downs which skirt 
the Sussex coast. 

Catholies the Talbots of Earn’s Cliffe 
had invariably been: as invariably they 
had been warlike and turbulent; of un- 
bridled passions and remorseless hands. 
Gay spendthrifts, wild roysterers, brave 
soldiers, stern bigots, the line had pro- 
duced in plenty. Among the roll of centu- 
ries might be counted here and there a 
vaunted devotee, whose name was dear 
to the Church—to whose riches his bounty 
had added magnificently. But no states- 
man, no politician, no genius fired with 
the vlow for fame, mingles in the throng. 

Nevertheless, with truth the Talbots of 
Karn’s Cliffe boasted the only virtues they 
thought worthy of vaunt: all their men 
were brave, and all their women virtuous. 
Nay, more—many of the ladies of their 
lme had been of singularly devout and 
blameless lives; most of the men had 
owned the influence of a rude chivalry, 
which induced a certain honour and truth. 
Splendid alliances had linked the Talbots 
with every Catholic house in England ; 
more than one offshoot sprung from the 
family tree had founded a titled race. 
But the heads of the line remained simple 
gentry for centuries, winning their knight- 
hood m civil turmoils or foreign wars; 
until after Naseby Charles 1. bestowed a 
baronetcy on Sir Stephen Talbot, in guer- 
don for an unremitting devotion to the 
falling cause. 

Sir Anthony Talbot, whose death-bed 
scene we have witnessed, was the only son 
and heir of this Sir Stephen, and had mar- 
ried at eighteen a wife chosen for him by 
his father, according to the fashion of the 
time two hundred years ago. The lady was 
weil born, a Catholic, and an heiress : the 
Jather was cornpletely satisfied: the son 
might have loved and treated her well, for 
she was good and gentle, as well as nobly 
descended and wealthy, but she was plain, 
and several years older than her husband ; 
as ill fitted too by character and disposi- 


tion to mate with Sir Anthony as the ring- 
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dove with the kite. But she was an 
orphan, the sole surviving member of a 


junior branch of one of our historic 
houses ; her guardians, having no sons to 


whom to give her—doubtless auxious to 
wash their hands of a profitless and oner. 
ous charge—married her to the son of Sir 
Stephen Talbot, and then left her to, 
fate with which indeed they would have 
had little power to interfere. 

Sir Stephen died six months after his 
son’s wedding: and by his death hj 
daughter-in-law lost her only friend. §); 
Anthony, dissolute and vicious even beyond 
the average of Charles’s profligate crew, 
treated his wife shamefully, and ne. 
elected his children entirely; the only 
tranquil time to either falling during his 
long and frequent absences from Eam’s 
Cliffe, amid scenes and with companions 
more congenial to his taste. 

His eldest son Geoffrey, afterwards Gwen- 
dolyn Talbot’s father, left his home at 
sixteen, and entered the French service. 
For years no intelligence of lin reached 
his family; but at length a rumour that 
he was dying, and under circumstances 
of much poverty and misery, came to Sr 
Anthony while carousing with the boon 
companions who rendered the castle dur- 
ing his infrequent visits a very pande- 
monium. . 

A glimmer of paternal feeling induced 
the father to tear himself from lus guests, 
and pay a short visit to his heir, at the 
place indicated as his abode. Returning, 
Sir Anthony confirmed the intelligence ol 
Geoflrey’s approaching death, adding the 
startling information that he had been 
married to a foreigner of family, that he 
had become a widower, and would leave 
behind him one child, a daughter, who as 
the issue of the eldest son, was the heiress 
of Earn’s Clifie. A few weeks after, certain 
news of his demise was conveyed to Su 
Anthony by a woman who brought with 
her the infant, Gwendolyn, whom, 101 
want of other guardianship, Geoffrey Tal- 
bot intrusted to his father’s care. , 

Lady ‘Talbot had long been dead. Sil 
Anthony, though not much past middle 
age, was already broken down by a lile ol 
riotous indulgence. Suddeuly dismissil2 
the companions of his dissipation, he t- 
solved to rehabilitate if possible the hens 
and purse he had already almost lata’) 
crippled. By a few vigorous measures .. 
brought about a total reformation in the 
household; committed to the chaplam, 
Father Adrian, the reins of his. tempor 
allairs ; received his little granddaughter 
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with kindness, acknowledged her as his 
ess, and bestowed upon her an affee- 
tion and acare a tithe of which he had 
never before devoted to anything human. 
Those who knew best the grim old baro- 
net, however, said that this unwonted ten- 
jerness did not spring from love or pity 
io his dead son, or to the little orphaned 
child; that it was from hatred of the 
memory of his second son Anthony, whose 
child would otherwise have become the 
heir of Earn’s Cliffe, that Sir Anthony 
acknowledged so readily and cherished so 
earelully the little granddaughter who 
was so strange yet so lovely a blossom 
to spring up in the shadow of the grey 
old castle walls. 

The child who was thus disinherited by 
Gyvendolyn’s birth was the Stephen ‘Tal- 
bot we have already encountered at Sir 
Anthony’s bedside: now by his grand- 
father’s death, Sir Stephen ; though land- 
less, the representative of the family of 
Farn’s Cliffe, were 1t not for a shadow of 
doubt which hangs over the legitimacy of 
hig paternity. ‘To explain this I must 
again go back. 

Dunng the first years of Geoffrey Tal- 
bot’s absence, his brother Anthony had 
grown up to emulate his father’s vices, 
cursed with a temper worse than even Sir 
Anthony’s had ever been. The father and 
son hated each other, and their discord 
made the house miserable, driving poor 
Lady Talbot earlier to her grave by their 
incessant broils. When young Anthony 
died of brain fever at twenty years of age, 
a horrible whisper ran throughout the 
country that the fever was induced by a 
blow struck during a drunken quarrel at 
Karn’s Clitfe, the object of which quarrel 
Was a country woman famed for her 
beauty, admired by both father and son. 

The son died—of fever, the doctors 
said—of delirium tremens, Sir Anthony 
avowed. The night he died, the girl 
about whom the dispute had arisen came 
lo the castle with a baby in her arms, 
certificates of marriage and of baptism in 
her hands, testifying that she was law- 
ully wedded to Anthony Talbot, that 
he child was his, baptized, as she had 
rh rene by the Protestant vicar “ 

itehaven ine ¢ ish 
b Sonal, the neighbouring and paris 

Sir Anthony stormed and swore. Father 

nan, knowing the family from whom 

© mother came—a crew of smugglers, 
the Most disreputable of the fishermen at 
itehaven Bay—and seeing the almost 
“erlainty which then possessed the minds 


heir 


of all around Karu’s Cliffe, that Anthony's 
elder brother, never heard of, must have 
died abroad, persuaded the baronet into a 
sulky acknowledgment of the child as the 
future and inevitable master of Earn’s 
Cliffe. More than this Sir Anthony would 
not do, but, telling Father Adrian to keep 
the beggar’s brat trom his sight as lone 
as either should live, he gave the priest a 
tacit permission to act towards it as he 
thought fit. The mother married in a 
year a connexion of her own. Father 
Adrian took the child and edueated him; 
and, in analmost deserted corner of the 
inner quadrangle of the castle—never 
venturing near the precincts of the outer, 
to which infirmity almost completely con- 
fined Sir Anthony—the boy grew up, cared 
for by neither grandfather nor parent; 
caring for none save for the son of his 
mother’s second marriage, whom we shall 
hereafter meet; hating his cousin and 
supplanter, Gwendolyn, with a wild and 
passionate hatred. 

I have said that the legitimacy of his 
birth was obscured by a shadow, slight, 
but perhaps to prove hereafter of power- 
ful moment. It had never been openly 
challenged, even by Sir Anthony. The 
care Father Adrian spent upon his edu- 
cation seemed to prove that he, at leasi, 
regarded it as of little consequence. Yet, 
when Stephen, arrived at lis majority, 
and becoming aware that upon thie 
legality of his parents’ marriage depended 
his future title to the baronetey, tried to 
find positive proofs that it had been cele- 
brated with all due and perfect forms, he 
failed to attain his object. His mother and 
the witnesses were dead; Mr. Osborn, 
the vicar of Whitehaven, the clergyman 
said to have officiated, had also died years 
ago; and no register of the wedding was 
to be found among the records of White- 
haven church. From his mother’s family, 
or from Sir Anthony, neither certilicates 
nor confirmatory circumstances could be 
obtained, and the shadow remained to 
blight a character and prospects alread} 
sufficiently sombre and unpromising. 

Besides two sons—Geoflrey and An- 
thony—Sir Anthony Talbot had had one 
daughter, Sybilla,who married when you ng 
Stephen was three years old, and w ' 
became, two years later, the mother © 
one child, Geoffrey Arthington. or 
Stephen was ten years old, = 4 ‘ 
Arthington five, Gwendolyn, a bal a Cliffe 
a twelvemonth, arrived at Karn’s , e; 
and upon her Father Adrian ronrne’ ed, i 
course of time, at Sir Anthony's desire, 
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the same careful education he had.of \his 

“int pat eden mh 
own free will. given Stephen ‘Talbot, then 
finishing, still at’ the priest’s charges, his 
education at St. Omer’s. The childhood 
of Gwendolyn was not so. completely lonely 
and secluded as that of her supplanted 
cousin had been. Her grandfather che- 
rished her-fondly and indulged her com- 
pletely, repaid by the solitary and un- 
bounded devotion of her childish heart, 
which strengthened and intensified as 
years rolled on and she grew up to 
womanhood, a stately and beautiful off- 
shoot from the rugged old family tree, 
nourished tenderly, though in grim com- 
panionship and in a lonely and singular 
situation, 

At intervals, too, Sybilla Talbot, the 
wite of a Yorkshire squire of property 
named Arthington, visited, with her son 
Geoflrey, the Sussex property settled 
upon her as a dowry; and Gwendolyn, 
insensible to the calm regard of her aunt 
and unele, felt, if she did not thoroughly 
return, the passionate affection lavished 
upon her by her boy cousin, their son. 
Ardent flame, perhaps, was needed to 
thaw a chilly covering of ice which seemed 
to have frozen partly over a heart glowing 
with religious faith and loyal devotion to 
the exiled Stuarts, but in which no other 
ind purely personal love or power of loving 
appeared to exist, save for her adored 
grandfather, Father Adrian, as a docile 
pupil and enthusiastic Catholic, Gwen- 
dolyn Talbot jionoured and implicitly 
irusted, being entirely guided by his 
opinions and advice. ‘lo the priest’s in- 
fluence, doubtless, might be attributed a 
fricndship she always felt and showed, 
despite her grandfather’s displeasure, to 
her elder cousin, the chaplain’s protégé, 
Stephen Talbot. 

Years passed on, and the disinherited 
grandson, lis education completed, re- 
turned to the castle. It was probable 
that, at the customary age, he mght em- 
brace the only vocation which. appeared 
open to him and for which his course of 
lite hitherto had seemed to prepare him, 
by taking orders and becoming a Catholic 
priest; but until that time the chaplain 
urged his grandfather to.permit him to 
wake Karn’s Cliffe his home. From Sir 
Anthony the Jesuit’s influence also wrung 
a pittance sufficient to supply to Stephen 
ihe necessaries of life; and in: the two 
rooms of the inner quadrangleof the castle 
which had from childhood» been: tacitly 
grantcd to his. use, he lived, except:during 
iutervals of frequent absence: in! London 





or abroad, of uncertain du 
terious occupation. 

At Karn’s Cliffe, Stephen Talbot led g 
secluded and independent life ; jis tem. 
perament was so reserved that even Father 
Adrian knew nothing of his protegé’s dis. 
position, tastes, or character, of his aip 
in life, or bent of religion and polities 
save, as regarded the former, that he a. 
tended occasionally the services in the 
chapel at Harn’s Cliffe, meeting then only 
the gentry who, as Gwendolyn grew older 
sometimes enlivened the seclusion of the 
castle. 

. The story of his origin, and the fact of 
his connexion, by the mother’s side, with 
some of the rudest of the fishermen alone 
the coast, placed a barrier between hin 
and the higher class of the Sussex families 
around, whom Stephen Talbot at onee 
hated for their pride and contemned for 
their ignorance of letters and the world, 
Among the country folk of low degree, he 
shared the evil reputation of his race, 
enhanced, in his instance, by: rumours, 
darkly whispered, of midnight adveutures 
both on sea and highway, indulged under 
cover of his almost monastie seclusion at 
Earn’s Cliffe. But the fishermen of the 
coast admired and even loved him, honour. 
ing him with a kind of rugged chivalry as 
a daring leader in some of their most dan- 
gerous exploits, bound to some among 
them by close ties of blood, freely acknov- 
ledged on his part. 

‘That he was sufliciently—and, for tha 
day, uncommonly—learned, accomplished 
in the gentlemanly exercises of the day, 
were facts patent to all. A certain force 
of will and character gave him over some 
minds an irresistible influence ; his edv- 
cation at St. Omer’s had supplied him 
with an address and air’ attractive at his 
pleasure, enabling him to value slight- 
ingly some outward advantages of nature 
prepossessing both to men and womel, 
but: which had been denied to him. The 
Talbots had never been a handsome race; 
and Stephen’s low but powerful frame, 
endued with an almost: gigantic force ol 
muscle and length of “arm, his swarthy 
skin, jet black hair, andoverhanging brows, 
were rugged, but faithful, family charac 
teristics, evident marks’ of his paternt'y. 

The death of Sir Anthony bas Jel 
these three cousins the sole scions of the 
aucient. Talbots of  Harn’s Cliffe y the 
baronet has made no will, and Gwendolyn 
Talbot, as the heiressiof ‘the eldest 502 
has sueceeded to all the property: a 
estates. ! | — 
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TALBOT OF 
CHAPTER II. 


A PEDLAR, 


“ Southern hills 
‘hat to the setting sun their graceful heads 
nearing, o’erlook the frith where Vesta breaks 
With her white rocks the strong impetuous tide, 
When western winds the vast Atlantic urge 
vo thunder on the coast.” 


Tux: castle of Karn’s Cliffe, a fitting eyrie 
‘yr the eagles who have bred there, stands 
oa the edge of a cliff which rises sheer 
fom the sea to the height of six hundred 
fet, For miles around as far as the 
jorizon stretch wide undulating downs ; 
against the foot of the Earn’s Cliffe the 
wares thunder at high-water. No more 
magnificent prospect in England exists 
tha that viewed from the Castle towers, 
combining in the grandeur of its details 
anoble sea, stupendous cliffs, distant hills, 
an appareutly illimitable extent of wild 
moortand. On both sides of Karn’s Cliffe, 
the cli? dips gradually; to the west ex- 
tends a grand sweep of bay, named from 
a little town lying at the distance of a 
mile and a half from the sea in a valley 
of the Downs, Whitehaven Bay. 

This town we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to visit ; at present, the course of our 
story leads us to the sea-coast and the 
tishing hamlet of Whitehaven Bay, where 
a few fishermen and smugglers have built 
their huts in the shelter of the cliffs, in a 
situation remote and dreary enough for 
the exercise of their calling, carricd on by 
a class so rude and hardy that White- 
haven Bay is a name of fear to excisemen 
and sherill’s officers, carefully avoided by 
both forees, unless supported by a body of 
soldiers stronz enough effectually to over- 
are the coastmen, 

Horrible stories are still rife of atro- 
ities committed by these fishermen: of 
poor wrecked seamen, who, dashed on 
shore by the remorseless sea, ‘found the 
rocks themselves not more merciless than 
the people who ranged about them for 
prey;” of revenue officers “ pinned down 
just above low-water mark,” to meet a 
ingering death from the terrible advance 
of the creeping tide; of death-lights 
2uag ont to entice labouring vessels to a 
double doom; of the ‘fierce delight” 
with which savage watchers heard the 
maute-gun signal the death agony of the 
parting ship, 

On the shore of this hamlet, one May 
evening in 1745, the setting sun went 

own npon a different scene. ‘The tide, 
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half-way up, ripple 
sand; high upon th 
the fishing-boats ; 


d softly over level 
€ shingle were drawn 


children gamboll| 
Ng ec 
among the creels and nets: a few men—— 


i, ae Gree aa 
their characteristi fama arpauling hats 

ir characteristic dress—wateched the 
rapid progress of a bark a little way out 
at sea, making all sail for land. ° The 
words and phraseology in which they dis. 
cussed the probable fortune of the master 
of the coming craft were alike coarse: 
here was still spoken Saxon so barbarots 
and uncouth as to be Greek to the polite 
traveller who should chance to his horror 
to find himself among these Seinl-savages : 
but {rom year’s end to year’s end Stephen 
Talbot and the Rev. Robert Evelyn, the 
young vicar of Whitehaven proper, were 
the only persons of a rank superior to its 
lishing inhabitants that ever visited the 
Bay. A passing ghinpse of its nejel- 
bourhood seen by Horace Walpole in a 
summer excursion some four or five years 
alter this date, effectually « damped” his 
travelling ardour for an entire year, ac- 
customed though he had been to foreien 
inns and roads found formidable by Knelish 
tourists at the present day. “Journey- 
ing over alpine mountains drenched in 
clouds,” “peopled by inhabitants as savage 
as if George the Second were the first 
monarch of the Kast Angles,” proved too 
much for the fortitude even of the tra- 
velled Horace. 

On the shore of Whitehaven Bay— 
tenanted by a nest of fishesmen certain], 
as “savage” as any of the inland pea- 
santry Walpole encountered—Johin Beard, 
mariner, master of the Wary Anne, ran 
his fishing-smack, adias his smuggling 
vessel, on this Mayevening. ‘The voyage 
had been favourable, the cargo good; the 
smuggler, a surly Sussex man, unbent a 
little from his accustomed gruaffness of 
manner and speech as the fishermen on 
the beach gathered round the vessel, prof- 
fering their aid in landing its freight. 
John Beard, the master of the Wury dvne, 
is the half-brother of Stephen Talbot, the 
sou of his Whitehaven mother’s second 
marriage ; as such, he requires some In- 
troduction to the reader. Corduroy 
trousers, and a striped blue Guernsey, 
clothe a powerful frame; a yellow ban- 
danna neckerchief is twisted loosely round 
a brawny throat guiltless of collar, but 
betraying a a which augurs 
fairly for the muscu arity of his a om 

roportions. His eves were dar > ike 

‘, half-brother’s, they were set under 
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thick black eyebrows. and deeply over- 
hanging brows; the expression of his 
swarthy face and rugged features beto- 
kened a resolute hardihood and a dogged 
determination of character. 

The Mary Anne, besides sundry casks 
of spirit and divers bales of French goods 
of various kinds, all duty free, had 
brought over one passenger, a foreigner, 
apparently about thirty years of age. ‘This 
man had stood by to wateh the unloading 
of the cargo; then, shouldering a heavy 
package, he asked John Beard, in an 
accent strange to his Sussex ears, to 
direct him to some place where he could 
get supper and a glass of beer. 

“ Hard at hand, master, at the King’s 
Head, my place yonder. I drive two 
trades—a mariner’s at sea, a publican’s 
on land. Follow me; J’ll lead the way. 
Here, lend a hand.” 

Shifting his pack to the left shoulder, 
the foreigner took, as directed, one handle 
of a small wicker-covered cask, doubtless 
containing some choice spirit of French 
distillery. 

On the Earn’s Cliffe side of the hamlet, 
at the extreme left, John Beard indicated 
to the stranger a small, whitewashed, 
straw-thatched house, standing alone at 
a cousiderable distance from any other 
dwelling, and half-way up the cliff, in that 
part not more than a hundred feet high. 
An ascending gap cut in the chalk, the 
only means of ascent to the upper world 
for the dwellers in the hamlet, led past 
this cottage, built upon a projection in 
the cliff. 'Thither the two men made their 

yay, over the shingle and up the steep 
ascent, to the King’s Head. 

It was a miserable place, a mere apology 
for an inn. “ However,” perhaps thought 
the stranger, “ ‘ Needs must when some- 
body drives.” ‘The landlady, summoned 
by the landlord to attend his orders, was 
Jolin Beard’s wife; and her mild face, 
fresh complexion, and large patient eyes, 
went far to recommend to an indulgent 
judgment the scanty appointments of her 
sole sitting-room and simple meal. She 
had been an ordinary country girl, fair 
and comely like the Sussex maidens often 
are; but the birth and loss of children 
had made her a suflering yet patient 
woman, too good and tender for a smug- 
gler’s wife. She prepared quickly the 


dish of eggs and bacon which was the 
only meal her stores afforded; John Beard 
Shared it with the foreigner, while his 
wife Alice pursued some household avo- 
cations in another room. The landlord 
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was the first to finish; he 
stranger, unconscious Of his. scrutiny 
with a doubtful eye. Foreieners sibs. 
unpopular with John Bull in general ti 
especially disliked by the country a = 
of that day. 

“You like our beer, muster,” obgery 

9 ed 
John Beard, as the guest drained th 
tankard, and setting it down, rose to take 
his leave. 

The stranger was, as I have said, a inay 
of thirty, with black whiskers and mous- 
tache, and black hair carefully dressed 
and floating on his shoulders, its ends 
tied with a blue ribbon. He had dark 
blue eyes, so fine as to give an un. 
common degree of refinement to his ap- 
pearance, otherwise according with his 
rank in life; his figure was tall, slender 
and agile; his hands and feet were small, 
as is often the case with natives of the 
sunny south; the latter were cased in 
thick knee-boots, the former—muscular, 
long-fingered, and brown—were orna. 
mented with two or three massive gold 
rings. He wore breeches and a jacket 
of thin grey cloth; a thick blue eravat 
was knotted round his throat, gold ear- 
rings dangled from his ears. He under. 
stood English perfectly, but his answer 
to John Beard’s query was’ hardly intel- 
ligible to his Sussex comprehension. 

“Yes, I like your beer, master,” he 
said, “and I like your English money. | 
am a pedilar, as you may see. Is there 
any market for my wares more likely than 
these villages yonder in the hollows of the 
hills ?” 

“ There’s Eastdean, Wellingly, South- 
bourne, Seaford, and then there’s Lewes 
not so many miles away.” 

Jolin Beard laid the true Sussex em- 
phasis upon the latter syllable in each of 
the former names he pronounced. 

“No great houses, standing by them- 
selves, aud away from any town? The 
quality pay best.” 

«There’s Earn’s Cliffe, a mile off; but 
they’re in black for old Sir Anthony, and 
Papishers.” 

“The Papishers want gowns as well 
as other Christians, master; and I have 
goods both black and white, to say nothing 
of colours and patterns new and cheap, 
which Mistress Beard may see if I return 
here, and she chooses.” — 

“ Mywife wants no flummery, muster. 
said John Beard, in a surly voice. 

The stranger smiled good-temperedy, 
showing very white teeth. 

“No offence meant, master, 50 take 


eved the 
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What’s the way to this place ?>— 


none. a 
how do you call it? 
” & Barn’s Cliffe; straight along the coast 


here to the left. You can't miss it, if you 
keep straight by the cliff, ; 

The pedlar, taking out a chainwork 
varse, paid his score. Then, shouldering 
his pack and whistling lightly, he took 
his way along the edge of the cliff. 

“Ben’t you afraid to come back alone, 
muster 2” asked the landiord, calling after 
him. ‘It’s fier’d lonely o’ nights along 
that cliff.” 

“No, my friend, I am not,” said the 
dlar, who had insinuated to John 
Beard’s wife a possible intention of re- 
tuning to the King’s Head for the night ; 
“these are moonlight evenings, and | 
carry arns.” He drew aside his jacket; 
the muzzle of a pistol peeped out from 
the breeches pocket on either side. 

The sunwas sinking in the west; golden 
clouds on the horizon dipped into the sea ; 
the waves were coming 1n on shore with 
a measured and regular wash; beyond, 
they lay stretched out in calm, purple, 
lakelike repose, save where a long, bright 
line east by the last rays of the departing 
sin glimmered in rainbow and variable 
colouring. The pedlar, regardless of the 
beauty of the seaward scene, stepped 
lightly but firmly along, his paces marked 
by the quick confidence of one who knows 
usroad. The rising cliff at first shut the 
Castle of Earn’s Cliffe from his view, but 
soon the spire of the chapel, and the keep 
and warder’s tower, rose black from be- 
hind the outline of the western qua- 

drangle. A faint light streamed through 
the chapel windows. ‘The pedlar, paus- 
ing 2 moment, slipped the pack from his 
shoulder to the ground, and crossed him- 
sell, removing reverently his hat. 
' . Holy Mary!” he ejaculated, “pray 
OF us, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE LADY OF THE CASTLE. 


‘ This castle hath a pleasant seat: the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentler senses.” 


“Forby being a Papist, I’se uphaud her for 
~ °U just for the bitterest Jacobite in the haill 
shive."—Rob Roy. 


Tae founder of the family of Talbot of 
fam’s Cliffe led the left wing of the 
Norman line at Hastings, and received 
‘i guerdon for his services upon that field 
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a large tract of land in Sussex. At Earn’s 
Cliffe, the most commanding situation 
upon the southern coast, he built a castle 
—one of the forty-nine enumerated in 
Domesday-book—afterwards razed to the 
ground in the barons’ wars, by Simon de 
Montfort. The Talbots of that day 
loyal then as ever, had esponsed the kinz’s 
side, and their devotion then and there- 
alter entailed upon them reverses unmur 
muringly supported. The family motto, 

Pour foy et pour roy,” was a weil chosen 
one. 

The present Castle of Earn’s Cliffs, 
erected principally in the reigns of Hd- 
ward IL. and Henry VIL, is built of grey 
Stone, now colour-stained with the lapse 
of centuries and the storms of the bleak 
wild coast: the waters of a deep moat 
creep round three sides of its walls, add- 
ing an additional characteristic of isola- 
tion to the solitary pile. 

Built at such diferent epochs, the 
castle is of mixed orders of architecture : 
it forms a double quadrangle, the eastern 
containing the chapel, the hall, the library, 
and the principal apartments; — tlic 
western, the offices, stables, and inferior 
chambers. ‘The principal gateway, open- 
ing into the eastern quadrang!e, i: 
flanked by two round towers, mantlec 
thickly with clustering ivy, named re- 
spectively the keep and the warder’s 
tower, the chief relics of the older por- 
tion of Harn’s Cliffe. 

Passing under thus gateway, and cross- 
ing an angle of the interior courtyard ot 
the quadrangle, a stone-poreh, arched and 
enriched with elaborate mouldings, lit at 
the side by square-headed windows, opens 
into the entranee-hall, the oaken walls oi 
which are hung with antlers, trophies of 
the chase in years long past, when the 
weald of Sussex stretched for forty miles, 
a wild and sylvan forest. Opposite the 
door of the entrance-hall, a wide oak 
staircase leads to the principal sleeping- 
rooms: to the left a heavy high-arched 
oaken door leads into the grand hall; to 
the right are the library and the apart- 
ments appropriated to the family use. 

On the east side of the quadrangle, 
opposite the principal gateway, stands 
the chapel; on the western, 1s the sr “ 
hall. In many points the style of both 
is identical—both occupying an etire 
side of the quadrangle; both are ot 

the same order of architecture, of The 
same lofty height, and lit by the ane 
mullioned windows, ornamented — 
foliated tracery: i2 both also the acute, 
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high-pitched, arched ceiling is formed by 
the rafters of the outer roof. 

Cloisters extend along the interior of 
the eastern quadrangle on all sides: over 
the cloisters on two sides are galleries 
leading to the apartments of the second 
floor, to be reaclied, if necessary, by ex- 
terior and separate stairs, instead of by 
the grand ascent springing from the en- 
trance-hall. In these gallery windows 
are painted the arms of the Talbots of 
Yarn’s Cliffle—an eagle holding in her 
beak a scroll, bearing the words “ Pour 
Joy et pour voy’ —interspersed with many 
noble coats of families allied to theirs. 

The chief glory of the castle is its 
dining-hall; it merits a particular de- 
scription. It is wainscoted with oak 
black with age; an immense window of 
stained glass, mullioned, rich in flowmg 
tracery, in form a pointed arch, lit by 
seven lights, admits the only rays that 
find their way into the sombre room. The 
doer opening from the entrance-hall is at 
the right hand, far down the side; im- 
mense chimney-picces, carved in stone, 
are situated opposite each other about 
half-way up the room; at the lower end 
of the hall is a gallery, called the ‘ Min- 
sirels’ Gallery.” On the walls is sus- 
nended the well-tried armour of many a 
fichting Talbot of olden times, from the 
curved-shank spurs* worn by Sir Guil- 
laume de Talbot at Hastings, to the blue 
sicel-gilt easque, buff-leather coat, blue 
steel-gilt back-plate, garde-rein, and breast- 
plate—ornamented with a guardian image 
of the Virgin on its front—borne by Sir 
Stephen Talbot at Naseby. But more 
prized than any of the suits are the relics 
of armour worn by crusading Talbots of 
pious memory, and the breast-plate, 
cauntlet, jamb, and solleret of Sir Raoul, 
knighted by Constantine Paleologus as 
the bravest of the Christian knights who 
defended Constaniinople against Sultan 
Mahomet in 1452. The Talbots, a tur- 
bulent and warlike race, threw themselves 
perpetually into the thick of every na- 
tional or civil broil; and when England 

* It is a mistake to suppose that we possess 
specimens of very early armour. The ‘ most 
ancient chain mail and the earliest plate armour’ 
are in the collection at Goodrich Court: the 
former of the time of Edward the Third, the 
latter of that of Henry the Sixth. ‘ European 
suits previous to the middle of the thirteenth 
century cannot be expected to exist, as before 
the rings of steel were connected so as to form 
chain mail, they must have fallen asunder in 
proportion to the decay of the cloth on which 
they were stitched..— Preface to Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour, 
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was at peace, they sought re 
foreign wars. 
The stern black-bearded faces of gue. 
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cessive generations frown down upon the 
present representative of their race: he: 
fair beauty, her. devotion, her large. 
hearted charity, presenting a sincula: 
contrast to their dark lineaments, their 
lawless, gedless lives, their selfish, grasp. 
ing souls. . The Taibots were feared si;! 
more than they were hated by the country 
folk, around, for their religion caused 
them to be regarded with a sort of super. 
stitions dread. Gwendolyn’s charity {o 
the country people might have earned 
their. regard, but the word “ Papist,” the 
sight of her, cross and rosary, of Father 
Adrian’s robe and shaven crown, formed 
an insuperable barrier between her and 


the dogged peasants, themselves more 


bigoted in their unreasoning dislike than 
even Gwendolyn or Father Adrian, 
staunch Catholics as they were. 

Six months have passed since Sir 
Anthony Talbot departed to his fathers, 
and over his tomb under the altar-steps 
of the chapel Masses have been said, and 
sung day and night. 

On the dais, at the upper end of the 
hall, sits a group, upon whom the sur 
streams in through the painted glass with 
unwonted lustre. Gwendolyn—habited i 
the deepest black, its fashion showing the 
dazzling whiteness of her neck and arms, 
an ebony rosary and crucifix suspended 
at her girdle—sits working at a large 
frame of embroidery with her waiting- 
gentlewoman, Mistress Winifred Osborz ; 
while her duenna, or lady chaperone, 
Mrs. Western, knits in silence, respecting 
her mistress’s mood. ‘The needle _ has 
fallen from Gwendolyn’s hand ; Winifred 
Osborn, suspending for a minute the pro- 
gress of the busy thread which flies i 
and out of her canvas, wonders in her 
light little heart at the gravity of so 
young a face. Presently Gwendolyn rises, 
and begins to pace with stately steps the 
lower end of the dais, Winifred’s eyes 
following her gliding figure, and thinking 
a lady so fair, so rich, and so beloved, 
should have no cause for care. 

Gwendolyn Talbot is very pale; her 
figure is erect and well-rounded; the 
little head rising from sloping shoulders, 
and a stately neck is carried with proud 
dignity; her hands, arms, and feet are 
marvels of form and grace. Her com- 
plexion is dazzlingly fair, of a pure, deli- 
cate, blue-veined whiteness. Her hair— 
blonde, and waved with a natural ripple 
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unpowdered, but turned back over a high 
roll according to the mode of that day— 
‘s confined at the back’of her head, and 
thence falls in a single massive curl on 
each side of her neck, streaming down 
over the black dress. ‘These abundant 
tresses, of a peculiar shade, neither 
flaxen, brown, nor golden, but of a flossy 
silky fairness, harmonize wonderfully with 
the delicate complexion, unrelieved, ex- 
cept by the pink which tints her lips, and 
by dark evebrows and eyclashes, which 
shade heavy-lidded eyes of a blue sur- 
prisingly clear and limpid, and very 
large. 

‘So far I have drawn merely a fair- 
haired blonde; a woman perhaps soft and 
simple, perhaps arch and coquette, like 
some of the hooped and powdered ladies 
who smile upon us from the canvas of 
Sir Joshua. 

Gwendolyn Talbot—brought up in the 
strictest seclusion, educated in the Catho- 
lic faith and in the learning of St. Omer 
by Father Adrian—is of sterner stuff, 
cast in a more heroic mould. Those 
limpid blue eyes can flash with a cold and 
steely light; the white forehead can con. 
tract with pride and anger; from the full 
arclied lips can drop words calmly and 
eoldly spoken, but powerful to wound 
with a bitter emphasis of irony. Rarely, 
however, are either tongue or features 
permitted such licence. Gwendolyn, bred 
by a Jesuit priest and an old soldier, has 
the virtues of man, if she shows as vet 
but little of the softness of woman. She 
is brave as a lion, true as steel, silent as 
the grave. Proud and haughty, perhaps 
revengeful, she is a kind mistress—though 
her servants fear to ask too often favours 
which are always granted when asked— 
awarm friend; above ail, a bitter enemy. 

Mrs. Western, though for years the 
nominal governess to this- princess, -has 
never possessed the slightest shadow of 
influence or authority over her, although 
Gwendolyn has always treated her with 
kindness and respect. Miss ‘Talbot has 
never yet made a friend of any woman ; 
she has never imparted a girlish contfi- 
dence, or showed a single feminine weak- 
ness, to her constant companion, pretty 
Mistress Winifred Osborn. 

The simple language of the day calls 
Winifred Miss Talbot’s waiting gentie- 
woman, although she performs no menial 
office, and herself shares, wlicn she re- 
quires them, the services of her lady’s 
own maid; performing, in recompence for 
wm annual stipend, any letter-writtng, line 
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needlework, or ladylike occupation of the 
kind, that Gwendolyn may allot to her. 

_eventeen years ago, Mr. Osborn, the 
Vicar of Whitehaven, died of an infec- 
tious disorder, which had a month before 
carried off his young wife, who, after two 
years of matrimony, had just given birth 
to her first child. The viear had been 
before marriage a gay, hunting, sporting 
parson, of a class common cnough at that 
day—living up to his income, and in all 
likelihood outrunning it. In two years 
of wedded life he had not saved enough 
to defray the expenses of his own and 
his wife’s funeral; the infant was left 
penniless and entirely friendless. The 
kind-hearted suggestion of Mrs. Western, 
already Gwendolyn ‘Lalbot’s gouvernante, 
procured the little orphan a home at 
Farn’s Cliffe as companion to her charge. 
Winifred is grateful for the shelter of a 
home; and the duenna and waiting gen- 
tlewoman are friends, in snite of a differ- 
ence of years and of religion; for Wini- 
fred is and always will be a sturdy little 
Protestant, deaf to the persuasive voices 
of the charmers who invite her to seek 
refuge in the fold of Rome. 

Winifred Osborn is three years younger 
than her mistress, who is nearly twenty- 
onc; she is small, dark, piquante, and 
coquette, with a trim little tigure, bright 
brown eyes, cherry cheeks and lips, and 
dark hair, raised high over a roll, and 
gathered in a knot behind under a smart 
little head-dress of white lace, in the lan- 
guage of the period called a “ Brussels’ 
mob.” She is still in mourning for Sir 
Anthony, but her black sacque is adorned 
with knots of violet ribbon in every part 
where place can be found for the coquettish 
adornment which Mistress Osborn loves. 

Like every member of his household, 
except Father Adrian and Gwendolyn, 
little Winifred disliked and feared old Sir 
Anthony Talbot, and it irks her sorely 
to be obliged to doff the pretty coloured 
dresses which become her so much better 
than that abominable black. While her 
mistress paces the dais, pondering the 
future destiny of England, and the fate 
of the exiled house of Stuart, Mistress 
Winifred is .wondering when her lady 
will permit the household to discard their 
mourning; for then she will be able to 
wear her cherry-coloured hood and knots 
with her grey silk bodice and skirt on 
Sundays at Whitehaven Church, and so 
drive to distraction the vicar, ler sworn 
servant and slave. “1 shuil make a good 
wife,” the little lady soliloquizes, 
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“for Mrs. Western has taught me to 
keep house, brew, and bake, distil strong 
waters, make pastries and confections, 
spin, knit, do plain and faney works, and 
even to understand something of simples 
and the attendance of the sick.” Wimifred 
can read, too, fluently, and write well, 
with better spelling in her letters than 
many a Court lady’s can boast; and her 
ear has been so accustomed to hear French 
spoken by the visitors to Harn’s Cliffe, 
that she can patter it quickly when occa- 
sion arises for its use. 

Mrs. Western—placid, grey-haired, soft- 
featured, dressed with scrupulous nicety 
and care—sits in her easy chair, knitting 
assiduously, and thimking she has been 
fortunate in her pupil Winifred; faney- 
ing, too, that a little more of her lore 
and less of Father Adrian’s would have 
made a better housewife, and perhaps a 
happier and busier woman, of Gwendolyn, 
who spends much of her time in reverie, 
and detests the necessary supervision of 
household affairs which falls oeeasionally 
to her lot as Mistress of Earn’s Cliffe. 
Since Sir Anthony’s death, the household 
at the castle has led a life conventual in 
its seclusion, and in its regular routine of 
religious exercise; irksome doubtless to 
many of its members, but suiting well 
the temper of its mistress, still mourning 
the loss of her grandfather. 

Karly rising, then almost universal, 
(dees not Lovelace call his cousins idle 
hussies for never descending until eight 
o'clock?) was the constant practice of 
the entire family at Earn’s Cliffe. Miss 
Talbot, carefully and elaborately attired 
for the day, her private devotions seru: 
pulously performed, attended mass in the 
chapel daily, at half-past seven. At half- 
past eight a breakfast, simple to frugality, 
was served in the hall—according to the 
ancient custom of the house—to Miss 
Talbot, Mrs. Western, and Winifred. 

After breakfast, while her duenna and 
companion performed the numerous and 
complex household avocatious common 
to the ladies of that day, Gwendolyn pur- 
sued in the library, an apartment long 
dedicated to her use, occupations more 
congenial to her taste, formed by the 
claborate education imparted to her by 
Father Adrian. Here she superintended, 
too, numerous details necessary to the 
management of so large a property as 
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that of Karn’s Cliffe, still) ontrusted to 
the chaplain’s administration. Here, too 
she directed, also under the priest’ in. 
fluence, the expenditure of the large 
sums which her own inclination and her 
Church’s tenets alike devoted to alms. 


giving. From the castle no suppliant, 


whatever. his. creed, circumstances, or 
necessity, was ever suffered to eo away 
unrelieved. : 

These various duties fulfilled, and 4 
certain time devoted to ‘exercise—a} 
two o'clock dinner was served in’ the 
hall, and at that meal Father Adrian 
joined the female portion of the family, 
At three evensong was celebrated in tHe 
chapel; then, as at morning praver, 
Gwendolyn was invariably present; and 
then, as upon every océasion of extra 
service, whether mass or litanies, she 
required the attendance of every disen- 
gaged member of the  household—Wini- 
fred Osborn, the sole Protestant, alone 
excepted. 

Miss 'Palbot’s evenings were always 
spent im the library, im the society of 
Mrs. Western and Winifred, often joined 
by Father Adrian. 

So devout and obedient a daughter—a 
woman of talent, property, family, and 
personal characteristics so uncommon as 
Gwendolyn’s—could not fail to be 4 
cherished child of a Church which under- 
stands so thoroughly and employs so in- 
telligently every species of genius, mind, 
and temperament. The director chosen 
to superintend' her gradual progress to 
years of maturity was well adapted for 
his office, and had obtained a complete 
ascendancy over her intellect and cha- 
racter, masculine as were both in many 
points. But the fatherly and _ solitary 
affection which the’ priest—grey-haired, 
severed’ completely from every other 
human tie—felt for bis pupil and child 
in the faith were a sufficient guarantee of 
his devotion to Miss'Talbot’s prosperity 
aud happiness, both only subservient in 
his estimation to the interests of lus 
order and his Chureli. , 

After the interests of the faith, priest 
and lady alike ranked that’of the Stuart 
cause—the great object of the English 
Catholies—for ‘which ‘the Talbots had 
already at more than one crisis peril! 
life and property. 


sravell 
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CHAPTER V. 


“sy AGENT FROM THE PRETENDER.” 


« And what are these news you had from the 


avelling merchant - 
“The pedlar, your honour means: ca’ him 


what ye wull, they’re a great convenience in a 
country side that’s scant 0’ borough towns like 
this” Sussex.—Ltob Moy. 


\iss TatBot this evening has been pre- 
sent at the performance of a special litany. 
[t was just concluded. Father Adrian, an 
eithusiast for the sacred music of his 
Church, is discoursing marvellous strains 
won the splendid organ, Gwendolyn’s 
oft, which stands in the gallery over the 
ior leading from the antechapel into the 
chapel itself, As the divine harmonies 
of Palestrina float through the building, 
dying away among the oaken rafters of 
the aente-arched, high-pitched roof, Gwen- 
lolyn stands motionless and with bent 
head before the altar-rails, her reverie fol- 
lowing the chain of thought to which the 
sacred service and melody has led; the 
light of the setting sun throwing a faint 
radiance through the painted glass, 
tmgeing her blonde tresses with a golden 
radiance 

Winifred tripping lightly over the pave- 
ment had to repeat’ her mistress’s name 
twice before she heard. 

“My lady—Miss Talhot—my lady— 
there is a foreign pedlar, a Frenchman, I 
think, wants to speak with you.” 

“Can you not see him and relieve him, 
or purchase of him, if either be what he 
wishes ?”” 

“He will show his goods only to you, 
my lady,” said Winifred, as Gwendolyn 
lolowed her through the antechapel and 
across the quadrangle into the hall. “He 
Seis a strange sort.of person,” continued 
little Winifred ; “he would not show any 
of his goods to the maids, or even to my- 
self or Mrs. Western ; he said he would 
give the lady the first choice.” 

The pedlar, our foreigner of the King’s 
Head, stood at the upper end of the hall ; 
Ais pack upon a table, his hat off. He 

wed very low to Gwendolyn, more 

htly to Winifred, as they advanced, 
ind began to address Miss Talbot in 
French, beseeching her to look at his poor 
tock. Gwendolyn, carelessly falling into 
‘chair at hand, bowed her head in token 
of wssent. The pedlar began to undo 
‘US pack, but so awkwardly that Wiui- 
red rated him for his stupidity. He 
“uiled, coloured, and taking Mrs. Wes- 


tern’s, scissors, cut the string, Mrs, - 
tern and Winifred drew nearer Ve tired 
gan i pn stock. 

“Oh, my lady, what pretty earrings ! 
What a fan, and what a beautiful black 
lace mantilla, It would suit divinely with 
yee blue brocade and black velvet 
100d. ls 

Gwendolyn’s brow darkened. 

“Ah! Winifred,” she said, but kindly, 
“ still the same little frivolous thing, al- 
Spe Senay of adorning the poor out- 
side. 

“ Nay, my lady, I was thinking then of 
yours, which certainly needs ornament as 
little as most. It is all very well for you 
to talk who don’t require such a change 
of attire as many,” continued Winifred, 
half pertly. ‘ We who are not beauties 
must even try to pass for such by help 
of dress, jewels, patches, curling-irons, 
ribbons, powder, and such like.” 

She had taken up the lace mantilla, and 
was endeavouring to adjust its folds upon 
her little person. 

** Permettez-moi, mademoiselle,” said 
the pedlar. . 

A quick touch of his hand draped it in 
true Spanish fashion over Winifred’s dark 
hair and trim figure. Mrs. Western 
watched her little airs and graces in the 
coquettish array with indulgent eyes. The 
foreigner bent his head rapidly to a level 
with Gwendolyn’s, as she carelessly 
fingered some jewellery among his store. 

“Gwenda, don’t you know me? I 
come on State business. Find some pre- 
text for seeing me alone.” 

She started slightly, but her nerves 
were of cast iron: she gave no audible 
sign of surprise. Winifred turned to her 
before she had time to speak. 

“ Yes, J will take that mantilla. Winny, 
you may keep it; it becomes you well. J 
intend not to cast my deep mourning yet ; 
and when L-do ‘I es change of attire 
sufficient to satisfy even you for years 
to come. Never mind thanks, Winifred ; 
but tell me, is not this Indian jewellery 
much the shape and substance of mine 


c time ago ?” 
Bes Reaves lady. ” Shall I fetch yours ? 


} tch the set ?” 
. un ; : da ot trouble yourself. They 
are in Father Adrian’s care; he — 
charge of them to send into France by the 
earliest hand, to be mended by a Paris 


‘eweller used to such work. 


The seeming pedlar instantly took the 


hint. 
«J sail for France to-morrow morning, 
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madam,” he said; “and I know workmen 
clever in all sorts of such work. I reach 
Calais to-morrow, Paris im three days’ 
time.” | | 

“Followme thento the Father’s rooms,” 
said Gwendolyn ; “he may have parcels 
or letters to send to friends at St. Omer. 
Winifred, you and Mrs. Western may 
amuse yourselves in looking over the store 
of trinkets here. This Flanders lace I 
will buy. Mrs. Western, please calen- 
late its price. What is it a piece, my 
friend ?” 

“Seven shillings, madam.” 

Seven shillings the yard,” said Gwen- 
dolyn to Mrs. Western, with a quick 
frown aside to him. ‘Measure it, and 
make out its price and that of the lace 
mantilla, Follow me, pedlar, and bring 
those point rufifes and those lace cravats ; 
the Father may wish to purchase any new 
French fancy of the kind.” 

He followed her through the cloister 
and up a square oak stairease into Father 
Adrian’s rooms, those next the chapel, 
on the southern side of the eastern qua- 
drangle of Earn’s-Cliffe. The: priest sat 
reading in his study,a small panelledand 
comfortably wainscoted room, furnished 
sparely but well. On three ‘sides of the 
chamber exterided bookshelves, whose con- 
tents, old, rich, and ‘rare, were the only 
things of pricé in the room. . 

Father Adrian Martelli; an Italian of 
humble origin, had by remarkable talents, 
and character, attracted in early youth, 
while in a menial service, the notice of 
his master’s confessor, an ‘ecclesiastic of 
some repute, and of the Jesuit order. 
From that time his course in jife was 
marked out: a peculiarly finished edu- 
cation had prepared him for the respon- 
sible post he had. filled for years as the 
spiritual and temporal confidant, adviser, 
and friend of the Catholic Talbots of 
Earn’s Cliffe, a family dear, from their 
religion and polities, to the interests of 
influential persons at Rome, and from 
whom the Stuart family and the Jesuit 
order expected great things. In personal 
advantages the priest was well calculated 
for the society and position in which he 
found himself: he was gentlemanly and 
attractive in manner; handsome and pre- 
possessiug in form and features ; bland, 
clever, supple, and insinuating of charae- 
ter; of much learning, and great know- 
ledge and experience of mankind!’ He 
rose as Gwendolyn entered the room; she 


advanced to him, shutting carefully the 
door. ; 
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“Father, here is Geoffrey Arthingtoy 
come from France in diseuise, bringing i 
hope, great news,’ MWe | 

The ‘priest welcomed him “wartly 
Geoffrey, turning to Gwendolyn, we. 
sented, as he said, ‘his credentials: 
letter, which ‘she received with reve. 
rence, and the signature to which she fey. 
vently kissed with a devotion which par. 
took of the warmth of her nature, in which 
mingled almost equally religion and: ro. 
mance. The letter bore the date of a 
week before, but had no superscription or 
heading of address, and ran as follows: 


“T am glad of this occasion to let you 
know how well pleased I am to hear of 
the care you take to follow the example 
of your family in their loyalty to mine; 
and I doubt not of your endeavours to 
maintain the same spirit as far as in you 
lies. Geoffrey is now with me, and Tam 
always glad to have some of my brave 
Englishmen about me, whom I value gs 
they deserve. Doubt not of my par- 
ticular regard for you, which I am pet- 
suaded you will always deserve. 

| (Signed) Crantzs P. 


“The prince may rest assured I will 
merit it to the last drop of my blood,, if 
need were,” said Gwendolyn, her fair face 
flushing, her eyes kindling with a light 
and lustre which added tenfold beauty to 
her noble face. 

“ He is aware of it,” said Geollrey; 
“he knows both your,devotion and lather 
Adriau’s, I am permitted to tell you that 
France will aid us, and the blow 1s, to. be 
struck at once. The rout at Fontenoy 
has disabled. the Elector’s army: Wal- 
pole* is dead; the, Cabinet is divided 
therefore weak and wavering: all. Scot- 
land. and the north,of England, are on 
our side, We pause, uncertain of tue 
south.” 

“ T will do all L can,” cried Gwendolyn. 

Geoffrey Arthington shook his head... 

* Without co-operation all must fail, 
he said. ‘ Many of, the most powerlu 
of the English nobles—Norfolk and his 


duchess at their head—wish success. to 


our cause; but they all fear to: comm 
themselves by promising any tangible aid, 
while they are uncertain of the result. 
Were we victorious, their help not 
wanted,” said Geoffrey, bitterly, “thea 
who would be: so loyal, who make suc 
sacrifices for the cause as they t” 

* Lord Orford, whcese title the Jacobite 


ignored, as they did all save those conferred by 
the Stuart line. 
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“OCowards that they are!’ cried Gwen- 
dolyn. ‘Oh! that we were m@ependent 
of such half-hearted allies!’ 

“ Would that we were!” said Geoffrey. 
“But they areas useless to, the Elector 
as they are to us, and will fail to declare 
themselves until they see the result,” 

Geoffrey reckoned wrongly; but. he 
never contemplated so wild an attempt to 
regain the crown of ‘England as the rash 
Charles Kdward afterwards made. 

«Vor the last twelve months,” he cou- 
tinued, ‘I have been half over England 
at. various times and in different dis- 
guises; 1 have taken letters to and from 
the king and prince to half the English 
Court. George little knows what faithful 
service his hirelings yield him. Gwenda, 
[ have had my moments of doubt, some- 
times of despair; the treachery and chi- 
canery I encouster sometimes sicken and 
discourage me. At moments I have even 
wondered if a cause favoured by God 
would be dependent upon the support of 
such dastardly, knaves as the courtiers 
whose help we crave.” 

“It is a temptation of the Evil One. 
Have faith, Geoffrey,” said Gwendolyn ; 
“the Almighty works by strange instru- 
ments sometimes.” 

She raised her ‘eyes to his as she spoke ; 
her face, earnest and uplifted, shone with 
the light’ of the belief of which she spoke. 
{n her heart throbbed a faith, .a loyalty, 
for either of which she would gladly have 
gone to martyrdom any day, if by so 
doing she e¢ould have one jot advanced 
the cause of her religion, or of the dis- 
crowned prince whom she believed her 
rightful king. Geoffrey gazed at her, 
thinking of the'face of Mary in a 
“Transfiguration of the Virgin”: he had 
scen as an ‘altarpiece in a cathedral 
abroad. But he turned direetly to Father 
Adrian, suppressing a decp sigh. 

“These double-faeed gentry, Father, 
reecive our letters, and are even profuse 
in their professions by word of mouth to 
any messenger the king accredits to 
them; but they-almost unanimously re- 
fuse to sien their names tosuch a declara- 
tion as the prince ought to receive before 
he ventures his person among them: such 
in Invitation ought to be given by some 
of the principal English nobility as he 
received from Scotland five years ago. 
But they shutile it off by requiring proof 
of the promises of French aid; they 
pretend to.think France will fail us as 
she has often done before.” 

Father Adrian paused, deep in thought ; 
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the Jesuit, be it observed—dear thouzl: 
the Stuart cause was to his Order and tlic 
interest of his faith—gave utterance to 
no audible flights of enthusiasm like 
those. prompted by Gwendolyn’s inex- 
perienccd and impetuous youth. His 
character always reminded me of that 
given by a talented historian to Anthony 
Perrenot, Cardinal Granvelle, of diplomatic 
memory; “profoundly and variously 
learned, quick and dexterous, ready- 
witted, smooth and fluent of tongue, fertile 
in expedient, courageous, resolute.” 

“It appears to me,” he said, after a 
few moments of abstraction, “that if a 
meeting could be arranged between some 
confidential emissary of the French Cour‘, 
personally favourable to—if possible in- 
terested in—the Stuart cause, and these 
uncertain gentry, such an envoy could 
lay before them such a statement of the 
prince’s resourees, and of the proposed 
aid to be given by France, that it might 
go jar to decide even the most cowardly 
to take some decisive step.” 

“ But where, Father, could such a 
mecting be held? Not on French 
ground, for the. English lords. woul 
decline so far to compromise thenselve: 
with their Government, and the fact otf 
such an interview having taken place 
would assuredly ooze out. Besides, we 
could hardly expect a foreigner of dis- 
tinction—and no. other would serve our 
purpose—to hazard his person by ven- 
turing as a Stuart emissary on Lnglish 
ground.” 

“Here, in this house, such a meeting 
could be held,” said Gwendolyn. “ The 
sea, so close at hand, affords means both 
of arrival and departure without the need 
of advancing more than a mile or two 
inland; of escape, too, were a hasty flight 
found necessary at any.time. And if the 
worst were to happen, and every avenue 
of escape blocked up, I could ensure the 
safety, not of one, but of twenty nen, 
wore they but within these walls, thoug: 
the entire army of the Elector were 1: 
the house. Here such an emissary migui 
lie hid for weeks—his place of retreat 
unknown to every one but mysel{—and 
depart secretly the moment events per- 
mitted his flight.” 

“Then Sir Anthony has acquainted you 
with the secret of the hidden chambers 
and passages of this house ?” tah 

“He did, but under the usual oath of 
secrecy, except—as customary, when J 
should feel my end approaching—to tc 
next heir.” 
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Father Adrian paused again. . 

‘We need now but some expedient,” 
said Geoffrey, “to account plausibly for 
such a mecting as we intend taking place 
at Earn’s Clifie. It is almost impossible 
to keep an affair of such extent, and in- 
cluding so many persons, profoundly 
secret,” 

“The very thought that occurred to 
me,” said Father Adrian; “and I have 
hit on an expedient. This mouth Gwen- 
dolyn is twenty-one. Let her celebrate 
her coming of age by a grand fete. The 
Talbots are connected by blood or mar- 
riage with every great Catholic house; 
let all such connexions be invited; and 
include in the list of guests also all the 
gentry round, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, to avert suspicion. Send special inti- 
mations to any Jacobites whose presence 
may be particularly required; and once 
here, a dozen persons might meet night 
after night, either in the chapel or the 
hall, in perfect security, while the mass 
of the guests, wearied out with gaiety, 
are sleeping the sleep of the just.” 

“Well thought, Father Adrian,” said 
Gwendolyn. 

*“To.morrow morning at five, I sail,” 
said Geoffrey, after an instant’s delibera- 
tion. “The plan seems to me safe and 
feasible. I will lay it at once before the 
prince. If it be adopted, I will send 
letters arranging the time and manner of 
the envoy’s coming by a private hand. 
The prince is now at Brest. Six hours 
of a favourable wind will waft him safely 
to English ground.” 

The chapel clock struck nine: Geoffrey 
started at the sound. 

“You have been here almost: too long, 
my son,” said Father Adrian, “ A longer 
stay may provoke remark among the 
household; though I think,” continued 
the priest, as he scanned Geoffrey’s meta- 
morphosed face and figure, “that so com- 
plete a disguise could by no possibility be 
recognised.” 

“ Nevertheless, Geoffrey,” said Gwen- 
dolyn, “learn more accurately the price 
of Flanders lace before you carry it for 
sale again. But stay—lI jest when grave 
interests are at stake, and every moment 
is of value. You are, doubtless, in want 
of food? A few moments may be spared 
for refreshment before you go.” 

_ Glad to linger longer with Gwendolyn, 
Geoffrey accepted the proffered hospi- 
tality, though needing nothing. 

“T will go to seek food and wine,” 

said Father Adrian, ‘to give a colour to 


your detention, in my apartment. We 
must not neglect_small precautions jn 
treating of great affairs.” 

The, priest left the room. Geoffrey 
starting from his seat, seized Gwendolyn’s 
hand. f 

“ Gwenda, do you forget the last time 
we were alone, together, and the subject 
of our conversation then——” 

She coloured faintly, for she remem. 
bered well. The day preceding the night 
of Sir Anthony’s death she had passed at 
Deane Hall, the dower residence of the 
Talbots, ten miles off, given to Geoffrey 
Arthington’s mother on her marria 
and where, since her widowhood, she had 
constantly lived. The messenger who 
summoned the cousins to their grand- 
father’s dying bed had interrupted Geof. 
frey’s passionate declaration of love for 
his cousin, heard on her part in silence, 
if not with consent. 

“7 have not forgotten, Geoffrey—I 
never forget; but it seems as if years 
had passed over our heads since that 
night—years which have changed me 
from a simple girl into a woman wise in 
knowledge of the world, engrossed in 
schemes and projects in which thoughts 
of love and marriage have no place——” 

He interrupted her, pouring out a 
vehement flocd of remonstrance and 
argument, ending with a declaration of 
passionate affection. But she, inher 
turn, cut him short— 

“ Geoffrey,” she said, “spare me ab 
present the pain of hearing so much, and 
of feeling able to return so little. 1 know 
not how it is, but my heart is cold; it 
throbs no response even to such love as 
yours. There is no one, however, for 
whom I feel or can feel more warmly 
than Ido for you. Perhaps if I had lived 
in happier times——” 

He seized her hands, cutting her words 
short— 

“Promise, Gwenda, to be mine when 
this weary waiting is over, and the king 
enjoys his own.” it 

She was standing in the deep window: 
he had flung himself on his knees before 
her, his hands clasped one of hers. She 
smiled mournfully as she looked down 
upon his eager, upturned face, bright 
with the flush of youthful love and hope. 
The disouising hair had slipped off as be 
had thrown himself bodily at her feets 
and she passed her disengaged hand wit 
a sad, thoughtful, half-caressing gesture, 
over his bright, closely-clipped, but wavil 
locks. There is much of character a 
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oetry in a hand, and Gwendolyn’s was 

a beautiful and strongly characteristic 
one; long, slight, and elegantly moulded, 
delicate blue ves marbling its fair white- 
ness. It was a hand that could clasp 
tightly and hold firmly. For a moment 
the fingers. of the one Geoffrey held 
twined round’ his;: but their grasp re- 
laxed, and it lay-passive. A very mourn- 
ful sadness stole over ler face as she 
pondered ‘his last’ entreaty during a 
moment's pause, in which he gazed at 
her as if his life hang upon the answer. 

“Perhaps, Geoiliey, that day may 
never come. If it ever should arrive, 
then we will talk of this matter: 
now——” 

Father Adrian’s entrance eut her short. 
The priest placed bottles and glasses upon 
the table, and taking from a cupboard 
cold meat, bread, and the implements 
necessary to their due service, left the 
room; but this time retired into an 
inner chamber, shutting the door of com- 
munication between it and the one in 
which. the cousins were. Ile knew the 
terms on which they stood, and judged it 
right, doubtless, to give them these few 
moments for a private interview. 

Gwendolyn, tuking wme, poured some 
into a glass. 

“ Drink, Geoffrey,” she said; “you 
are, 1 am certain, tired and faint.” 

“ Ah, Gwenda, more than‘a mere bodily 
weakness frequently oppresses me, though 
the last few months have been a succes- 
sion of fatiguing and disheartenme jour- 
neys made in every variety of troublesome 
discuise. Remember, Gwenda, 1 am 
young—youth does not well endure a 
constant and unrequited toil; and my 
heart, weighed down by a weight of heavy 
cares and petty annoyances, yet more 
wearying, throbs, tob,-with a consuming 
passion your less impetuous nature can 
ill conceive. The love and loyaity you 
i out solely upon your faith and your 
‘ing share in my heart their empire with 
your image——” , 

She interrupted him. 

“Geoffrey, remember that you, too, 
are of the blood of the true Talbots, and 
the head of the loyal Arthingtons !” 

Rising, he took her hand, and drawing 
her to a window, bade her look around. 
A fair prospect was visible from that side 
of the quadrangle. The little village of 
Whitehaven lay nestled in the shadow of 
an amphitheatre of guardian hills; the 
spire of its church rose heavenwards from 
among gabled cottages and clustering 
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trees. Over all a rising moon shed her 
silvery light. 

Peace and tranquillity reigned around 
—not a sound, save the distaut ripple of 
the Channel waves, broke the quiet still- 
ness of the night. 

“Gwenda !”’ cried Geoffrey, suddenly, 

are we right? Are we forcing French 
tyranny and civil war upon a free and 
peaceful nation ? or are we indeed bring- 
ing to his own a king loved and remem- 
bered night and day in the hearts and the 
prayers of faithful people ?” 

“And these words from a Talbot!” 
cried Gwendolyn again, this time indig- 
nantly, her lips curling, her eyes flashing 
upon him a look of surprised disdain. 

“Gwenda, these ate but momentary 
and infrequent doubts,” said Geoffrey, 
turning inwards, “ but they merit no dis- 
dain; nor do I mean to desert the cause. 
Nay, for it I would die. If my blood 
only, shed a thousand times, could bring 
back a monarch to his loving subjects—a 
jather absent and adored to his ex- 
pectant children—how gladly would it 
not be poured out drop by drop. But if 
you knew, as I do, what war is, or how 
horrible it is for a king to wade to a 
throne through the blood of his. people, 
your heart would ‘sometimes fail and 
tremble, like ‘mine does, even at the 
thought of suceess. And if we fai]-——” 

“But God avert sucha consumma- 
tion!” cried Gwendolyn. 

The woman, confident in the leader and 
the cause, contemplated only success: 
the man, old in experience discouraging 
and dearly bought, feared the worst ; 
knowing as he did intimately, the eha- 
racter of the prince upon whom all their 
hopes depended. 

Geoffrey Arthington, thoroughly aware 
of the almost despairing inertion of James 
Stuart ; for years the frequent companion 
of his rash and headstrong son, now fret- 
ting supinely at every petty inconvenience 
which attended his enforced detention 
upon the French coast; knowing also the 
obstinate Protestantism of the English 
country gentry, the Whiggism of all the 
large towns, the ually determined 
Torvism and bigoted Catholicism of the 
Stuart family, was often despairing of 
success. Yet he worked onward bravely 
and unceasingly, letting neither the difli- 
culties of his own duties and position, nor 
the impatience of the unmanageable and 
almost friendless prince, discourage one 
whit his efforts for the cause. Now, 
throwing off the momentary cloud of 
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doubt which had temporarily weighed 
down his spirits, he said amen heartily to 
the prayer of Gwendolyn. Then, casting 
aside the discussion of these vexed ques- 
tions of politics, he pleaded with his 
cousin for one token to gladden the weary 
waiting time which must elapse m any 
case before he could hope to try to gain 
her hand. 

She drew a ring from her finger, the 
only one she wore, an opal set in gold, 
the words “Faith merits favour” graven 
round its rim, 

Father Adrian, opening his door, again 
startled the cousins. 

“ Geoffrey, time presses ; suspicion will 
be rife if you delay. Follow me. I will 
see you safely through the porch ; once 
outside, you must be safe in that disguise. 
it gives you the air of a man five years at 
least your senior. ‘The complexion, too, 
and hands, how superbly they are tinted!” 

Geoffrey laughed with the volatile 
light-heartedness of youth, as he re- 
placed before a small oval mirror the 
wig which disguised his light chestnut 
haar. 

“Oh!” said Gwendolyn, “ what a pity, 
Geoflrey, to be obliged to crop all those 
curls !” 

“It went sorely against the grain, 
Gwenda; still more even than to be dyed 
chocolate and to put rings in my ears. 
It will take months to replace my flowing 
locks.” 

She smiled. In happier days, his heart 
free from the burden of the unhappy but 
fascinating cause for which he laboured, 
Geoffrey might have been a beau of the 
lirst order—learned in lace and periwigs. 
A slight influsion of sareasm lurked in 
the tone in which she answered his half- 
jesting regrets. 

“ihe disguise becomes you, Geoffrey. 
[syt time presses. Father, guide him 
safely to the porch; see that he forgets 
not his pack, and the precaution of taking 
from Mrs. Western the mght money in 
payment for what I purchased. Winifred 
has sharp eyes; beware of thein.” 


TALBOT OF EARN’S CLIFFE. 


“ Gwenda,” said Geoffrey, turning sud- 
denly to her, “have you heard aught of 
Stephen Talbot ?” 

“Nothing; he has not been seen at 
Earn’s Cliffe since the day I became its 
mistress.” 

*“Gwenda, I always distrusted that 
man; and lately I have had reason to be- 
lieve that my suspicions were well founded, 
I have been credibly informed that he 
frequents Whig places of resort—that he 
attends the Protestant service at Ken- 
sington, aud that he meditates accepting 
an office under the Elector’s Government. 
1 fear he may be over deep in many of 
our secrets to be other than a dangerons 
enemy. If he should visit Earn’s Cliffe, 
Gwenda, beware of him.” 

“He can know nothing of our plans or 
circumstances, Geoffrey. In my grand- 
father’s time he never mingled with either 
the family or its guests. Since then he 
has not even visited this part of the 
country.” 

“You know not, Gwendo : he has inti- 
mate dealings with that smuggling scoun- 
drel, John Beard, of Whitehaven Bay. I 
came over from Brest in his vessel, 
being forced to accept the first mode of 
passage, and liked the fellow less than 
ever.” 

“A dangerous risk, Geoffrey,” said 
Father Adrian. 

*“{ have run worse, Father, and the 
occasion was peremptory. I am certain 
he could not penetrate my disguise. Re- 
member, Gwenda, to beware of Stephen 
Talbot. ‘There are some instincts which 
never deceive us, and such an instinct 
has always warned me to beware of lum. 
Farewell.” 

He kissed the hand she extended, and 
turning, followed Father Adrian from the 
room. Gwendolyn started from her seat. 

Geoffrey, you are not thinking of re- 
turning to Whitehaven? Remember the 
risk of recognition.” 

“T had already thought of it, Gwenda, 
and go on to Newhaven to-niglit. 


(To be continued.) 
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